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Preface 


Since my ordination as a United Church of Christ minister on 
Pentecost Sunday in 1973, I have preached 1,200 sermons or more 
to parishioners in churches I have served in Benson and Orwell, 
Vermont; in Belfast, Maine; in Falmouth, Massachusetts; and in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. This book contains some of those 
sermons which have been most meaningful to me. In researching, 
writing, and preaching them they have inspired and shaped my 
personal faith. 


This collection does not seek to be fully representative of the 
styles and content of my preaching. A number of these sermons are teaching sermons which 
contain information which may not be readily available to lay persons. Those sermons reflect my 
strong concern over the years to help people understand our Christian faith, as well as appreciate 
its significance for their lives. I originally entered Yale Divinity School to become an ordained 
college professor in the philosophy of religion, but I soon shifted to parish work because I felt 
called to Christian ministry in that setting. However, there is still a lot of the teacher in me. 


I have updated sermons nine through eleven with current scholarship and compiled them to 
avoid duplication. Other sermons in this collection reflect my life experience, personal faith, and 
priorities in Christian discipleship. Two of those priorities, as expressed in some of these 
sermons, are the importance of Christian forgiveness and respect for both religion and science in 
their search for truth. ve also added to this collection an Appendix which contains some shorter 
newsletter messages I have written. 


The preachers who inspired me most during the early, formative years of my preaching were 
Leslie Weatherhead of London’s City Temple and Harry Emerson Fosdick of New York’s 
Riverside Church. Both have been considered representatives of Liberal Protestantism. Also, 
Peter Marshall of Washington, D.C., one of my mother’s favorite preachers, inspired me to use 
my characteristic hanging indent formatting style in my sermon manuscripts. The book which did 
the most to shape my preaching was Preaching the Good News, by Princeton Theological 
Seminary professor George Sweazey, published in 1976. The ACTS Doctor of Ministry in 
Preaching program, which I graduated from in 1997, was also very helpful as it introduced me to 
narrative preaching. 


I dedicate this collection to my loving wife Chris, who likely sat through every one of the 
sermons in this collection and who has always been supportive of my efforts to be the best and 
most faithful Christian preacher I am capable of being. 


Rev. Dr. Douglas K. Showalter 
November 2010 


SERMON ONE 


“Faith Circles: Exploring Our Personal Beliefs” 
Scripture: Mark 12:28-34 


In our First Congregational Church of Falmouth we have a very important understanding 
which guides our congregation’s life together. That understanding is sometimes called “the right 
of private judgment.” It is characteristic of United Church of Christ and Congregational heritage 
churches like ours. That understanding is so important that it appears not once but twice in our 
church’s By-laws. For example, it appears in By-law Article V, Section SA which reads as 
follows: 


Freedom of Interpretation: We grant to each Member and Associate Member the right to 
interpret the Scriptures individually, and to construe his or her own religious faith in 
whatever seems to him or her to be the will of God. 


To put it another way, people in our church are free to hold their own religious beliefs, as long as 
those beliefs are a sincere reflection of their own personal faith and relationship with God. 


Now, some churches expect that everyone in their church will have exactly the same 
theological beliefs. But we in our church make allowance for each individual soul and his or her 
relationship with God. Therefore, in our church it is quite acceptable and often very meaningful 
to ask ourselves and fellow members the question, “What do you believe? ” 


This morning I will tell you some of my own religious beliefs. Some of your personal beliefs 
may be different from mine. But in hearing my beliefs, I invite you to think more deeply about 
your own beliefs and what they really mean to your life and discipleship for Christ. 


I grew up in a liberal Congregational church in New London, Connecticut. That church is a 
massive, grey stone, gothic structure which sits on the brow of a hill above much of the city. I 
was very active in that church, participating in its church school and youth groups. I also played 
the piano for children’s worship. That church had a small gym which doubled as a fellowship 
hall. One day a friend threw a basketball to me which I missed. The ball sailed above my 
outstretched hands and crashed into the one stained glass window in that entire hall. I was 
mortified. That event taught me that a Christian church really can be a forgiving community. 


Throughout those early years I accepted the faith of my parents as my own. They believed in 
a loving god, and that was fine with me. Two of my favorite books were The Robe and The Silver 
Chalice. As you may know, those are fictional accounts of what happened after the crucifixion to 
Jesus’ robe and to the cup from Jesus’ Last Supper. Perhaps you’ ve read them too? 


One of the colleges I applied to wanted me to write an essay on another time and place I 
wished I could’ve lived in. For me that was simple. I dearly wished that I could have lived in 
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Israel in the Ist century A.D. I wished that because I wanted to know Jesus personally. And, I 
wanted to see what the earliest Christian churches really were like. So, that’s what I wrote my 
essay on. Unfortunately, that essay didn’t help me get into that college, namely, Harvard. 


That early interest in 1st century A.D. Israel has been a continuing thread in my life. It has 
shown up in my love of studying the New Testament and in my pilgrimages to the Holy Land. 


College was a wonderful experience for me. I went to Bowdoin. In my freshman year, a noted 
theologian came to speak on campus. Later, he was invited over to our fraternity house for 
dinner. I can still see myself after the meal, sitting with that man on one of our frat’s red 
overstuffed couches. A question was burning inside me. I wanted that theologian to tell me how I 
could be absolutely certain that the resurrection of Jesus really happened! I wanted proof! But, of 
course, neither he nor anyone else could give me absolute proof of that event. 


What that man did say was this. One can go as far as reason and the evidence can take one. 
Then, at that point, one can choose or not choose to make a personal “leap of faith” to believe 
that the resurrection was true. As he said, he personally had chosen to make that leap of faith. 
And, I could make that choice too. 


Looking back, I now realize that something was really going on inside me then. At that point, 
for the first time in my life, I was really beginning to think about and evaluate the faith that had 
been handed down to me, much in one large piece, by my parents and my church. 


Over time, I became a philosophy major at college and took a large number of religion 
courses. I loved my courses, as I had a great intellectual thirst. But, I also had my faith to deal 
with. At first it was uncomfortable having parts of the faith I'd grown up with challenged. For 
example, I was startled to discover the scholarly view that the four New Testament Gospels 
probably were not compiled by people who actually knew Jesus. I was startled to discover that 
there are actually two versions of the Lord’s Prayer, not one, and that the Gospels are more like 
interpretations of Jesus’ life than histories—in the way we think of histories today. I struggled 
with all those new ideas. I can’t remember that anyone had ever exposed me to them before. 


But now, there I was in college and many of the things I had been taught to believe, or just 
assumed were true, were being challenged. For a while, I felt as though I had one foot on the 
dock and one foot in the boat. And the boat was leaving! The dock was my faith, which had been 
handed down to me. And the boat was my new found exposure to New Testament scholarship, 
which really appealed to my mind. ”Help!,” I cried out inside myself. I wondered: 


As this boat and this dock part company, will I fall helplessly into some dark abyss of 
intellectual and spiritual nothingness? 


As it happened, I made a powerful discovery in my first year at Bowdoin. I discovered that 
despite my fears, I really wasn’t in an either/or situation. I discovered that my faith and my love 


of New Testament scholarship really could coexist. In fact, they could even work hand-in-hand, 
if I let them. 


At that time, I discovered that I really could have both a deep Christian faith and an inquiring 
mind which seeks truth. But here’s the thing that would have to change. For those two to coexist, 
I could no longer rely on the “hand-me-down” faith which had been passed on to me in my 
childhood and youth. I couldn’t rely on that faith, which really belonged to someone else 
originally. Instead, I now had the challenge, and the privilege, of building up my own personal 
faith, building it from the foundation up. And, in building up my faith, I knew I would make full 
use of my intellect, the best biblical scholarship I could find, my personal experiences in life, the 
instincts of my heart, the long-held traditions of Christianity and Congregationalism, and the 
views and life experiences of other people whom I respected. 


To put it another way, my mind, my heart, and my spirit would now all work together to 
perceive and plot out my personal relationship and commitment to God. At that time, I 
discovered that being a Christian was no reason to believe things which my mind simply could 
not accept. After all, as I reasoned, the human mind is just as much God’s creation as is the 
human heart or spirit. And because God created our minds, I readily assumed that God expects us 
humans to use them. 


I really can’t tell you how wonderful those discoveries were. The fact is that they changed my 
life, for over time I was able to build-up my own personal faith. In that process I focused on the 
things I really could believe in. And I put aside the rest, at least for the time being. Over time I 
found that my personal faith grew. And, my faith became a real inspiration and anchor for my 
life. In a sense, it was the difference between having a hand-me-down faith, which never quite fit 
my life, and having a faith which flowed out of my own being in response to my own experiences 
of God, life, and the Bible. 


The hand-me-down faith tended to be just a superficial covering put on over my life. But, the 
other kind of faith was rooted within me. It went down deep and tapped into my passion for life. 
All in all, there was no comparison between the two. At the time-as is still true today—I was 
thankful for my Congregational heritage, for that heritage gave me the freedom and even 
encouraged me, to explore my doubts and to build my own personal faith from the foundation up. 


In our scripture reading this morning, Jesus tells a scribe that the first commandment of all is: 


...to love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
mind, and with all your strength. 


To my mind, that’s the kind of faith and the kind of love that I was building up. My mind was not 
left out of the process. Rather, my mind was a very important component in that effort. 


Ever since that freshman year, I have come to believe that God is the author of all truth. 
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Therefore, I never have to fear where the search for truth will lead me. Some Christians take the 
position that they need to protect the Bible from those who use their minds to seek the truth. 
Some Christians act as though God and the Bible are such delicate flowers that they can’t 
withstand the light of human reason shining upon them. But I say, let the light shine as bright as 
it can, for I believe that the discovery of truth will draw us humans all that much closer to the one 
who has created both us and the truth. 


What do I believe personally? I sometimes use a diagram of concentric circles and a small 
box off to the side to describe my personal faith in a visual way. I call that diagram a Faith 
Circle. A Faith Circle looks much like an archery target. The very center circle of those 
concentric circles represents the core of my personal faith. I place the beliefs which are 
absolutely essential to my faith in that center circle. 


In contrast, I place other beliefs 
I hold on the other concentric 
circles, outside that center area. 
And, the less important a belief is 
to my faith, or the less strongly I 
hold it, the farther out from the 
center I place it. 


The outermost periphery of 
those concentric circles is where I 
place beliefs, including some 
traditional Christian beliefs, which 
I really haven’t made a decision 
about yet. Beliefs I place on that 
outermost periphery are also ones I 
don’t think are all that important to 
my faith. In other words, I don’t 
think my Christian faith stands or 
falls based on whether I hold those 
particular beliefs or not. 


The box off to the side, away B - Belief Held = 
from those concentric circles, is a BN - Belief Not Decided Upon RE 
discard bin. That’s where I place RB - Rejected Belief BB 


beliefs which, after due 
consideration, I have definitely 
decided not to believe in. 


The Faith Circle I have just described is not static. I say that because a person’s beliefs can 
change over time. As those beliefs change, their position on the Faith Circle changes accordingly. 


For example, beliefs I come to hold more strongly or feel are more important to my faith, I will 
move inward toward the center of those concentric circles. Conversely, beliefs I come to hold 
less strongly or feel are less important to my faith, I will move outward. That’s the diagram I 
sometimes use to describe my personal faith. Now, I’ll tell you where some of my beliefs fall on 
it. 


My personal Christian faith has at least four core beliefs. Those beliefs are at the very center 
of my Faith Circle. Those core beliefs are so very important to me that if I ever could be 
persuaded those beliefs are false, I would have to give up the ministry and stop calling myself a 
Christian. Those core beliefs are as follows: 


First, I believe that Jesus Christ is my Lord and Savior. 


Second, I believe that Jesus was both God’s divine Son and a real human being, “flesh of our 
flesh,” who was sent into our world by God to redeem humanity. 


Third, I believe that, through his teachings and ministry, the historic Jesus revealed the great 
spiritual truth that divine love is at the heart of our universe. 


Fourth, I believe that God raised Jesus from death in some real way-—not necessarily in a 
physical way—and that his Easter resurrection opened up eternal life beyond death to all 
who are Jesus’ disciples. 


My Christian faith stands or falls on the truthfulness of those four beliefs. 


I also hold a number of other beliefs, many of them about the historical Jesus, which are on 
one circle or another outside that central core area. For example: 


I believe that Jesus really was crucified in Jerusalem. 

I believe that Jesus really did teach us to forgive others seventy times seven. 

I believe that Jesus’ healings were real, and that some of them would be considered 
miraculous, even by today’s standards. 


How have my personal beliefs changed over time? Here’s an example. In more recent years, 
the teachings of Jesus on forgiveness have moved much closer to the core of my personal faith. 
Those teachings have come to be more important to my faith. 


And what beliefs would I place on the outermost periphery of my faith circle? Here’s an 
example. I place the doctrine of the Virgin Birth there. In principle, I believe that God has the 
power to cause a virgin to bring forth a child. But did God do that in the specific case of Mary? 
The fact is that I don’t know if I believe that or not. I haven’t decided. And, at least for now, I’m 
not convinced that particular belief, which I’m still undecided about, is very important to my 
faith. 


And what beliefs have I consigned to that box beyond the circles, to the discard bin? Here’s 
an example. Over the years of my ministry, I have come to reject the idea that there is any kind of 
supernatural evil force in our world. I also reject the idea that there is any such thing as a Satan 
figure. I believe there is plenty of evil in our world. However, in my experience that evil has 
always been created by people or by natural forces such as hurricanes, fires, or floods. 


In sharp contrast to that, I do believe there is a supernatural force for good in our world. To 
me, that supernatural force is God’s grace. 


I could say a lot more about my personal faith. But here’s where I’m going to end. I invite 
you to make use of your own “right of private judgment.” I invite you to explore your own 
personal faith journey. Ask yourself what you really believe. And if it’s helpful, use the Faith 
Circle I’ve just described to plot out your own beliefs. 


And whether the personal beliefs we hold are exactly the same or different, let us all be sure 
that we love God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our strength, and also with all our 
mind! 


SERMON TWO 


“The Conviction of Things Not Seen” 
Scripture: Hebrews 11:1-4, 8-16 


It was the closing days of World War II. Allied troops swept across Germany. Traveling 
across the war-scarred landscape, they cautiously went from house-to-house and farm-to-farm, 
searching for any holdout snipers. Many dwellings were in ruins. 


In the rubble of one abandoned house, the soldiers stepped down into a partially-concealed 
basement. There, to their surprise, on a crumbling basement wall, they found a Star of David 
symbol scratched into the plaster. Below that Star of David they also found these words: 


I believe in the sun—even when it does not shine; 
I believe in love—even when it is not shown, 
I believe in God-even when he does not speak. 


The soldiers who discovered those words were deeply touched, for, as they realized, the 
Jewish inhabitants of that home were very likely now dead. As the great evil of Nazism engulfed 
Europe, the people in that home probably hid in that basement as long as they could. But then the 
time likely came, when they were discovered and brutally swept-up into Hitler's wretched death 
camps. In reading those defiant words on a grimy basement wall, the soldiers were deeply 
moved. They were moved by the testimony of such a strong faith in the face of such towering 
evil. 


We can imagine the terrifying explosions of war and ruthless SS officers with their swastika 
armbands and weapons drawing ever closer to that house, as someone's hand carved those defiant 
words on that plaster wall, 

I believe in the sun—even when it does not shine; 
I believe in love-even when it is not shown; 
I believe in God-even when he does not speak.' 

Where was the sun when the annihilation of 16 million people and the gloom of war hung, 
like a dark cloud, over mid-20th century Europe? Where was love? Where was God? We can ask 
those questions. Yet still that defiant hand wrote on: 

I believe..., I believe..., I believe ... 


What is faith? In the words of our scripture reading, 


Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen. 


It's easy to believe in God and go to church when things are going well in our lives and in the 
world. But what about those times when things are not going well, those times when tragedy 
strikes, when other people let us down, or when suffering seems to be our daily lot? Do we also 
have faith then? Do we have faith that God's love and will ultimately will prevail, even if we 
might not be ones who live to see it? 


Through the course of the Old Testament period, God made many promises to God’s people. 
God promised Abraham that he would be the father of a great nation and that his descendants 
would be as many as the "stars of heaven." God promised Moses that God would lead his people 
from their Egyptian bondage and bring them into the Promised Land. God promised Isaiah that 
God would send a Messiah to save God’s people. Abraham, Moses, and Isaiah were people of 
great faith. With God's help, they all led remarkable lives, lives which were far more abundant 
and meaningful than they could ever have imagined otherwise. 


But here's the challenging thing. The faith of those figures was really the "conviction of 
things not seen," for in actual fact, not one of those figures lived to see the complete fulfillment 
of what God had promised them. 


Abraham and his long barren wife Sarah were miraculously blessed with a child—Isaac. But, 
Abraham died long before that great nation of his descendants was a reality. 


Moses led his Hebrew people from their bondage, but Moses himself never entered the 
Promised Land. He could only see that land in the distance, as he lay dying on Mt. Nebo. Years 
ago, my wife Chris and I led a church trip to Jordan. During that trip, we stood on Mt. Nebo, 
where Moses died, and we strained our eyes through the early morning mist to get a glimpse of 
Israel in the far distance. As I recall, I don't think we ever saw it. Perhaps you have been there 
too? 


Isaiah delivered stirring Messianic prophecies, but Isaiah himself never saw God's Messiah 
Jesus, who was born more than 700 years later. 


The truth is that all of those Old Testament figures, and many more we could mention, lived 
their lives not by sight, but by faith. In other words, they lived by the "conviction of things not 
seen." How could they do that? They did it because their faith was solidly grounded, not just in 
the immediate results of their faith, but rather in the essential trustworthiness of God. They 
walked by faith, trusting in the big picture that whatever happened in the days and years ahead, 
God's goodness and love would eventually be triumphant and God's promises would eventually 
be fulfilled. 


I'm inclined to make this distinction. Some people have a "small picture" faith which is easily 
broken; whereas, other people have a "big picture" faith which endures and gives them strength, 
even in the face of tremendous evil. 
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A "small picture" faith tends to be very self-centered. It focuses primarily on the gratification 
of a person's immediate needs and desires. A “small picture” faith tends to make prayers to God 
which sound like daily shopping lists, for example: 


Dear God, we have a roast in the oven at home. Thus, we humbly pray that the minister's 
sermon won't be long, and that our after-service departure from church won't be delayed. 


Dear God, little Susie just got new braces Friday. In your divine majesty, won't you keep 
her from eating all caramels, taffies, and gummy bears? We don't need any more 
orthodontist bills! 


Dear God, our checking account is just a little bit short this week. Through your divine 
powers, won't you delay the bank's processing of our checks to our creditors, for at least 
a day or two? 


When their prayer shopping lists aren't answered in a timely manner, people with a "small 
picture" faith tend to lose whatever faith in God they have. 


In contrast, a "big picture" faith tends to be God-centered, not self-centered. In prayer, a "big 
picture" faith reaches beyond such detailed lists of personal wants and expectations. It reaches 
beyond such lists to ask quite simply and profoundly that God will keep us in God's love and 
will, whatever that means for our lives, today, next year, or eternally. Such open-ended prayer 
makes sense because the one who makes such a prayer really trusts in God, in the “big picture.” 


Of course, it's not wrong to pray to God for essential things we really feel we need in life, and 
I would underline the word "essential" here. But I would make this point. A "big picture" faith 
will always make such prayers in a deep spirit of trust, which ultimately says to God, "Not my 
will, but thine, be done." 


Let’s consider Abraham. Abraham had a "big picture" faith in God. Abraham was a wealthy 
man living in the ancient city of Haran. When God's call came, Abraham responded by packing 
up his family and all his belongings to travel across the wilderness to a distant land God had 
promised to him and his descendants. From a practical point of view that was a very risky and 
disruptive venture. Yet, as we read in our scripture earlier, 


By faith Abraham obeyed . . . he set out, not knowing where he was going. 


In a sense, Abraham didn't need to know because he really trusted the God who issued this call, 
the God who made that promise to him. 


What a difference there is in our lives when we really trust God! When we really trust God, 
we can put aside many of our prayer shopping lists. We can put away many of our anxieties and 
many of those cautions, born of our timidity, which hold us back from venturing forth and living 
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our lives to the fullest. 


When Abraham and his family finally 
reached the land of Canaan, which God had 
promised them, they found themselves in a 
most trying predicament. They were 
strangers in a strange land filled with strange 
people. Unable to take advantage of the 
comforts of a Canaanite city, Abraham and 
his family were also forced to continue living 
in tents. {7} 


In many ways, Abraham's life in the 
Promised Land was not very satisfying. He 
had sacrificed a great deal to go there. Yet, 
through it all, Abraham never lost his faith in 
God and in that big picture of God's love and 
will which eventually would be fulfilled, 
though not in Abraham's own lifetime. 


Abraham’s Departure 
Artist: Jozsef Molnar 
In recent weeks I've been sifting through 
my faith to identify some of my own "big picture" beliefs. My search led me to, among others, 
the following three "convictions of things not seen," which I'll mention briefly. Undoubtedly, 
these three basic convictions have shaped my life and Christian discipleship significantly. 


First, I have a strong personal conviction that while evil may prevail for a time, it can never 
endure over the long run. Humanity saw this in the crucifixion and triumphant resurrection of 
Jesus. We've also seen this in the last century, in the downfall of Hitler, in the dismantling and 
discrediting of Communism in Russia, and in the demise of Apartheid in South Africa, to 
mention just a few of the more notable instances. 


I believe that God's reign of love and justice is always breaking in upon our world. Because 
of that, individuals are inspired and motivated to do the best that is in them, even it if means 
going against the prevailing views of their time. Because of that continuous in-breaking of God's 
reign, evil acts and systems we humans create are always in the process of being undermined, 
until they finally fall, and often from their own dead weight. 


I fully trust in God's power and purpose to overcome all evil with good, even though I realize 
that in some cases I likely will not witness those triumphs in my own lifetime. And so I believe it 
is with the evil of radical Muslim terrorism which is currently afflicting our world in this 21st 
century. I am confident that evil will not last. It won’t last because of God’s goodness. Though, I 
realize that I, myself, may not see the full demise of that evil within my own lifetime. 
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Second, I have a strong personal conviction that God is in the future, ever calling us humans 
forward into that future. I celebrate the advances of science and medicine which are helping us to 
make our lives better on this planet. I believe that God is inspiring us to make those advances, 
even though our ethical understanding of how to use those discoveries properly often lags behind 
their discovery. Cloning and stem-cell research are good examples of such advances. 


I have a strong faith in the future, because I believe that God is in the future. I believe that 
God is calling us humans forward, not to relive the past. but to follow the Spirit of God wherever 
that Spirit leads. Like most people, I'm tempted to cling to familiar things I've known in the past. 
But, to be true to my faith, I know that I must often resist that temptation, so I can be free to 
experience those new ideas and new ways of doing things which God is calling us to, both as a 
society and as individuals. 


Third, I have a strong personal conviction that there is a life after death with God. I believe 
that each one of us is created in God’s image and that we all are eternally precious to God. 


Years ago, there was a plaintive song which, with considerable disappointment, asked this 
question: "Is that all there is?" No, I, myself, truly do believe there is more, much more ahead of 
us, beyond this life. And, having that strong belief, I can now afford to feel more hope, to be 
more patient, to find more comfort, and to trust more deeply in God when things in this life don't 
always turn out exactly the way I thought they should. 


In short, what we see now is not all there is or all that there will be. Our Christian faith 
teaches that. And having that deep belief and understanding, my own life is enriched and freed up 


greatly. 


Those are some of my "convictions of things not seen." What are some of yours? I invite you 
to take the time to give some thought to them. 


As people of God, and as Christians, I think it is so very important for us to have a "big 
picture" faith, for that is the faith which God deserves. And that is the faith which truly endures. 


I believe in the sun—even when it does not shine; 
I believe in love—even when it is not shown, 


I believe in God-even when he does not speak. 


The conviction of things not seen! 


ENDNOTES 


1. Robert Schuller, as quoted in James S. Hewett, [//ustrations Unlimited (Wheaton: Tyndale 
House Publishers, Inc, 1988), 186. Some Internet sources say that this wall with its writing was 
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found in Cologne, Germany during World War II. 


2. This image is of a painting by Hungarian painter Jozsef Molnar which is known as 
“Abraham’s Departure” in English. It was painted in 1850. This image is in the public domain. 
http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Moln%C3%A Ir_%C3%8 1 brah%C3%A1m_kik%C3% 


B6lt%C3%B6z2%C3%AIse_1850,jpg (October 31, 2010). 
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SERMON THREE 


“Did I Do That?” 
Scripture: Isaiah 40:28-31 


One night years ago, the lights went out all over town. I was a new minister in rural Vermont. 
Two hours later I received a phone call in my darkened parsonage. It was one of my Deacons. He 
wanted me to visit a family—let’s call them the Browns—on the outskirts of town. He told me the 
Browns had a 16-year-old daughter named Debbie, a lovely girl, who had just been killed! I was 
stunned! The phone froze in my hand. Apparently Debbie had been riding with her boy friend in 
his car when he struck a utility pole. Debbie died instantly; her boyfriend survived with little 
physical harm. That's why the electricity was off. What a horrible night! 


Back in seminary I had taken a ministerial test which showed that my desire to help people in 
crisis was so high that it almost went off the graph. I wanted to be a good, caring minister to my 
people. But, I was not prepared for this situation. I could feel my stomach twisting. I wondered, 
“What could I ever say to those parents?” I thought of my own two little children, cute as 
buttons, now safely tucked away upstairs in their beds. 


I got in my car and drove down winding gravel roads past aged red cow barns and split rail 
fences. I asked God for help. Soon, I came to the Browns’ little white house. I was told to look 
for the house with the rusty old tractor without wheels in the side yard. The Browns were not 
church people. I had never met them before. Anxiety gripped my chest, like sharp talons, as I 
trudged through the darkness to their front door. A family friend let me in. The Browns’ humble 
home was bathed in pale yellow candlelight. In the kitchen, up on the wall, the clock was still 
stopped. 


There they were. The Brown family and Debbie’s boyfriend sat around the kitchen table. 
Debbie’s mother wept silently. The tears etched her cheeks. Debbie’s father stared emptily into 
space, as he chain-smoked one cigarette after another. Debbie’s boyfriend was bent over in his 
chair; his youthful hands covered his face. And the younger Brown children all sat very quiet and 
still in their chairs, much too quiet and still for their age. 


Speaking softly, I introduced myself as the new minister in town. I pulled up a wooden chair 
and sat with the family. Mostly, I was quiet. At times, I did try to speak some words of comfort, 
hope, and faith. But, what came out of my mouth seemed hollow, like platitudes. I felt so 
inadequate. My heart ached for this family. What do you say to a family that is so grief-stricken? 
Finally, after about half an hour, I left the Browns’ home. I had done my best. But, I still felt like 
a colossal failure. I felt as useless as that rusting, broken-down, old tractor, which sat in their side 
yard. I drove back home in silence, under a mountain of self-doubt. 


Several weeks later, I met Mrs. Brown in the village store. Tears welled up in her eyes as she 
told me, 
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I want you to know how much your visit meant to us the night Debbie died. You helped us 
to carry our grief. You helped us see that our other children still needed us. 


As Mrs. Brown spoke, I thought to myself, "Did I do that? Did I do that?" Then it dawned on me; 
God did that through me! 


It was homecoming day at a Maine high school. A teacher welcomed back one of his former 
students. That student, named Peter, had since moved to another community and made a name 
for himself in the banking business. Peter was now both a financial success and a responsible 
civic leader. 


Although twenty years had now gone by, Peter was delighted to see his former teacher again. 
Seated in their old classroom, in the same old rickety wooden chairs, the two men began to talk 
and reminisce. Suddenly, Peter pointed to the old chalkboard on the wall behind them and said: 


Do you remember the day you suddenly walked into this room and caught me throwing a 
chalk eraser at one of my classmates? You kept me after school. I'll never forget that day. 
You talked to me like a caring father. You told me I had far more to offer the world, than 
just throwing dusty-old erasers around the room. 


I should have written you a long time ago to thank you. I'm sorry for that. But, let me tell 
you now, that your words that day made a tremendous difference in my life. You got me 
thinking seriously about my life for the first time. In fact, you set me on the path that led 
me to where I am today. 


Peter's teacher blushed. He couldn't remember that incident at all. In fact, as his former student 
spoke, that teacher kept asking himself, "Did I do that? Did I do that?" 


Over the years of my life, I have made this discovery. Very often, the gap between our 
abilities and our accomplishments is exceedingly large. Quite often, our lives reap a harvest of 
blessings which extend far beyond what we could ever sow by ourselves alone. But, how is that 
possible? Can a farmer seed twelve acres of corn and end up harvesting twenty-four acres? 


Over the years, whenever I've been happily surprised and given cause to ask, "Did I do that?," 
a particular theme from our Holy Bible repeatedly comes into my mind. And that theme is this. 
The things which are impossible with humans are possible with God, for God gives power to the 
faint and strengthens the powerless. 


We moderns live in an age which is well-schooled in the science of cause and effect. We 
know at precisely what speed a rocket must travel to escape the earth's atmosphere. We have 
machines which tell us the exact position in which to place a probe for delicate brain surgery. 
Yes, we of the 21st century are devout believers in cause and effect. However, every so often, the 
cause and effect of our personal lives just doesn't add up. It refuses to balance. And we are 
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prompted to ask ourselves, "Did I do that?" 


Unexpected kindnesses, vexing problems which solve themselves for seemingly no apparent 
reason, unprogrammed abundances in our lives and in the lives of those we love, all of those 
little pluses—or little miracles, if you will-have long been cherished by people of faith as the 
effects of God's grace in their lives. 


As you may know, there’s a certain school of religious thought called Deism which believes 
that God set the world into motion as a great machine, and that soon afterwards, God left the 
world to run on by itself without God's interference or help. In that view, if the world breaks 
down, runs out of gas, or self-destructs, too bad. 


By contrast, and generally speaking, we of the Judeo-Christian tradition are Theists. We 
believe that God not only created the world, but that God also continues to enter our world in 
order to touch and strengthen our lives. To use an analogy, we believe that God is like a skilled 
gardener who takes pride in God’s garden. Like the skilled gardener, God walks among the 
people of God’s creation, propping up this life, nourishing that one, trimming yet another one of 
its dead wood, so it may grow strong and tall and bear good fruit. 


In short, we believe that God cares for our world in ways our world cannot care for itself. As 
we all know, a garden without a gardener is disastrous. Weeds get out of hand and choke out life. 
And so we believe it would be in our world without God, namely, all struggle with little prospect 
of winning even a corner of sunshine for ourselves. 


Without God, people would reap exactly what they sow, no more and no less. Some might be 
pleased by the predictability of such a life. But I have to say, that I, for one, would be horrified, 
for quite honestly I just don't believe the human race is that strong, that wise, or that moral to 
survive under those conditions. As weak and imperfect as we humans are, I believe we need 
every possible plus we can muster added to our life's equation. Simply put, we need lives that 
don't add up. 


We need our God of love, who enlarges our limited efforts, who purifies our mixed motives, 
who strengthens our feeble hearts, who empowers us, even in the midst of our terrible feelings of 
inadequacy, to mount up with wings like eagles. 


The fact of the matter is that the record book of our faith is filled with stories of God's grace 
at work in our world. The Bible is filled with people whose lives didn't add up. Perhaps you have 
noticed that amazement and astonishment are among the most common emotions in the Bible. 
For example, the biblical people of Jesus' day were not only amazed by the signs Jesus 
performed, they also were amazed by themselves. Far from living just tidy little lives of 
predictable cause and effect, the people of the Bible who trusted in God found themselves 
venturing and accomplishing stupendous things, which, otherwise, they never would have 
imagined accomplishing. 
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For example, there was Moses, who nearly quaked at the idea of leading the Israelites out of 
Egypt. As Moses said to God, "Who am I that I should go to Pharaoh ... [besides] I am slow of 
speech and of tongue." [Exodus 3:11; 4:10] Yet, by God's grace, Moses not only accomplished 
the unthinkable, he also brought his beloved people to the threshold of the Promised Land. 


There was Isaiah, who expressed a deep sense of personal inadequacy. Isaiah questioned his 
own integrity. But through the strength of God's grace, Isaiah became a prophesying voice of 
holiness for his people. 


There were the disciples, who fearfully huddled together in a locked room after the death of 
Jesus. Those disciples were emotionally broken and ashamed of their failure to help Jesus. Yet, 
through the power of God's Holy Spirit at Pentecost, those disciples were transformed into great 
leaders who performed many "wonders and signs." Because of God's grace, all of those people 
lived far beyond themselves. 


And so it is with us Christians today. There are moments when all of us register surprise. We 
are surprised by how far-reaching our personal influence for good can be. We are surprised by 
how even our small deeds of caring can grow into great deeds of love which transform the lives 
of others. We are surprised in difficult times by our own strength and courage and by our ability 
to endure. It is well said, that the things which are impossible with humans are possible with 
God, for God gives power to the faint and strengthens the powerless. 


Whenever you discover little miracles in your life, whenever you discover that you have lived 
far beyond yourself, whenever you are tempted to ask the question, "Did I do that?," whenever 
those things happen, remember God's grace. And give thanks to our God, who blesses us every 
day with lives that don't add up! 
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SERMON FOUR 


“Not Escape, But Enablement” 
Scripture: Romans 8:35-39; I Corinthians 12:7-10 


I recall a very clever commercial on TV years ago. Perhaps you remember it too? A young 
mother was quietly going about her business in her home, when suddenly her children returned 
from school. Those children burst into the house like a conquering hoard, shattering the woman’s 
tranquility. In an instant her life was plunged into a deafening sea of turmoil. 


The kids screamed and ran joyfully through the house. The family dogs chased after the kids, 
barking. In their wake, they all left a trail of overturned tables and chairs. In the midst of that 
havoc, the TV was turned on about as loud as it could go, to blat away insanely. Like a poor soul 
sucked into a sudden whirlpool of destruction, that young mother desperately clung to her 
kitchen counter and cried out, 


The dogs, the kids, the TV! — Calgon, take me away! 


Then instantly, as if by sheer magic, that young mother found herself transported to a quiet 
bathtub. A peaceful, serene smile came over her face, as she realized that no longer in the midst 
of the tempest, she was now soaking lazily in a fluffy cloud of soap bubbles. With the miracle of 
escape dramatized so effectively, the sponsors of that commercial then hastened to advertize their 
special brand of soap. 


I say that commercial was clever, because it appealed to a desire deep within all of us. I'm 
sure that many times in our lives, all of us have been tempted to plead for escape. Our 
frustrations, our sorrows, our difficulties have so weighed us down that we've felt ourselves 
sinking helplessly. Hedged in by our problems, we've fantasized what it would be like to be 
rescued, to be transported miraculously into an entirely different and more pleasing set of 
circumstances. 


The student facing a difficult math test might wish that the semester was already over, and 
that he had already received a high grade for that course. The woman at home, depressed about 
all her bills, might wish that a well-dressed stranger would suddenly appear at her door, and hand 
her a tax-free, certified check for a million dollars, just like in the old TV program. 


From time to time, it can be good fun, even therapeutic, to exercise our imaginations in that 
way. But here's my concern. What happens to a person when his/her faith is founded on such 
fantasies? Can a faith which is always expecting miraculous escapes endure? And can such a 
faith have any real depth and strength? 


The ancient Greek dramatists had a special technique for resolving the intense human 
dilemmas posed in their plays. At the last moment of unbearable crisis, those dramatists would 
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have a godlike figure cranked down onto the theater’s stage from the scaffolding above. Called 
"deus ex machina" or "god from the machine," that divine rescuer would miraculously solve all 
the problems of the day, so the play could end swiftly and unexpectedly on a happy note. At just 
the right moment, "deus ex machina" would drop to the stage bringing such things as heaps of 
money to the destitute, perfect health to the desperately ill, or a deadly weapon to the hero 
engaged in a furious battle. 


A modern-day counterpart to that ancient "deus ex machina" is our Superman hero. 
According to the myth, as long as mild-mannered Clark Kent can find at least a phone booth to 
change in, Superman can always be counted on to rescue those in danger. For example, 
miraculously and almost simultaneously, Superman can prevent two passenger trains from 
colliding in Texas, a dam from bursting in Colorado, and Lois Lane from falling off a skyscraper 
in Chicago. Criss-crossing the globe repeatedly, Superman always swoops in just in the nick of 
time to save the day again and again. 


Always expecting a "deus ex machina" can be good entertainment. But is it a sound basis for 
religious faith? We never confuse the exploits of Superman with real life. But do we sometimes 
confuse the "god from the machine" with the biblical God of our Christian faith? 


Many people are inclined to view the Christian faith as a kind of guaranteed insurance policy 
for their lives. That attitude even surfaces in our Bible itself in a few places. Consider, for 
example, these oft-quoted words from the 91st Psalm. As the Psalmist wrote, 


A thousand may fall at your side, ten thousand at your right hand; but it will not come 
near you... Because you have made the LORD your refuge . . . no evil shall befall you, 
no scourge come near your tent. For he will command his angels concerning you to 
guard you in all your ways. On their hands they will bear you up, so that you will not 
dash your foot against a stone. [Psalm 91:7,9a,10-12] 


Taken in a strictly literal sense, faithful words of trust in God such as these seem to promise the 
Christian an easy life of miraculous escape from all dangers. However, is that the Christian life 
any of us knows? And is that the life Jesus knew? 


It’s been said that the “devil’ can quote holy scripture to suit his purposes as well as anyone. 
Consider then how the strict, literal understanding of that 91st Psalm entered into the temptation 
of Jesus in the wilderness at the beginning of Jesus' ministry. As we read in the Gospel according 
to Matthew, 


Then the devil took [Jesus] to the holy city, and placed him on the pinnacle of the temple, 
saying to him, “If you are the Son of God, throw yourself down; for it is written, 'He will 
command his angels concerning you,' and 'On their hands they will bear you up, so that 
you will not dash your foot against a stone.'" Jesus said to him, "Again it is written, 'Do 
not put the Lord your God to the test.’” [Matthew 4:5-7] 
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That small episode speaks volumes about the character of Jesus' entire ministry, for typically 
Jesus did not expect that God would provide miraculous escapes for him and his disciples. 
Typically, Jesus did not expect that God would remove him and his disciples from all the 
problems and suffering of this world. To the contrary, as Jesus repeatedly told his disciples, 


If any want to become my followers, let them deny themselves and take up their cross and 
follow me. [Mark 8:34] 


Even in the Garden of Gethsemane, at the moment of his deepest distress, Jesus did not 
automatically expect God to rescue him magically, for as Jesus prayed to God at that time, 


My Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from me; yet not what I want but what you 
want. [Matthew 26:39] 


Thus, the end of Jesus' ministry was like the beginning. At neither time did Jesus demand nor 
even assume a miraculous rescue by God, for as Jesus apparently understood, such magical 
escapes are not the usual way God demonstrates God’s great love for humankind. As Jesus 
apparently understood, even the profoundest faith in God is no ironclad insurance policy against 
disaster. And even the most devout Christian life has no guarantee that its earthly path will 
always be free from all trouble and suffering. 


In fact, far from being easy, Jesus taught that the journey of Christians through this world, 
could be even more difficult than the journey of others. One reason for this, which Jesus 
anticipated, was that people of faith would often be resented and even persecuted by those who 
do not have such faith. In fact, Jesus counseled his followers to be wary. He counseled them to 
count the cost before they entered his discipleship. As Jesus said, 


For the gate is narrow and the road is hard that leads to life, and there are few who find 
it. [Matthew 7:14] 


In our modern day there is a cheap imitation of the Christian gospel which circulates in our 
society. We hear that cheap gospel quite often on TV, and much less often, I hope, in the pulpits 
of local churches around our nation. That imitation gospel shamelessly promotes the Christian 
God as yet another "deus ex machina." The good news of that cheap gospel is far less spiritual, 
than it is materialistic and worldly. 


The not always subtle "pitch" of that imitation gospel goes something like this: 


If you turn your life over to God completely, you will necessarily be blessed with every 
benefit possible. Therefore, if you have enough faith your pocketbook will overflow with 
profit, your children will all grow up successful and healthy, your life will be long and 
untrammeled by problems, and, you will want for nothing, as you travel around in your 
designer clothing, your "Rolex" watch, and your plush, high-end automobile. 
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Repeatedly, the Bible teaches us that all things are possible with God. But that is quite 
different from assuming that all things are probable with God. At times, people will seem to 
benefit materially because they are faithful Christians. At times, people will look back on a most 
dangerous experience and honestly feel that they have been miraculously rescued by God because 
of their faith. Such marvelous things can and do happen from time to time. But they are neither 
the norm nor the central assurance of the Christian faith. 


Some faithful Christians are blessed materially. But, consider how many other faithful 
Christians are destitute. Some faithful Christians may have been healed miraculously. But 
consider how many others have not been so blessed in their hour of illness. 


The cheap gospel would try to explain away all such obvious discrepancies, by saying that the 
defeats and hardships of life come only to those whose faith is not strong enough or to those who 
are somehow unworthy. Thus, the cheap gospel would ultimately lay the blame upon every 
victim for his/her own problems. But can we really believe such an easy accusation, knowing 
what we do about the unmerited suffering of even the most dedicated Christians in this world? 


However, the most telling blow to that imitation gospel is this. The cheap gospel blithely 
promises all manner of worldly success to the faithful. However, the original true gospel was 
given to us by one whose earthly life was anything but a great success—as measured by worldly 
standards. As we well know, Jesus’ earthly life came to an end, not on a king’s great throne but 
rather on a cruel cross. 


Here’s my point. The good news and central assurance of the Christian faith is not about 
worldly success and miraculous escapes. Rather, it is about enablement. The Christian truth we 
all can depend upon is not rescue, but rather redemption. It is most often the case that we are 
delivered not out of our problems, but rather, in them. 


There is no really satisfactory answer why even the best and most innocent people suffer in 
this world. That question has dogged humankind throughout its history. Jesus himself did not 
attempt to explain why good people suffer. But this Jesus did do. By his teachings and example, 
Jesus gave us humans the means by which to challenge our earthly sufferings and withstand 
them. Jesus gave us the vision by which we can live beyond our problems and not just succumb 
to them helplessly. 


Here’s a crucial point to remember. In the example of Jesus we are taught that our God is a 
suffering God. In contrast, it seems unlikely that a Superman or a "deus ex machina" would be 
driven to tears of compassion for humanity. Yet, as John's Gospel related in the shortest and 
possibly most poignant verse in the Bible, when Jesus learned of the untimely death of his friend 
Lazarus, "Jesus wept." Jesus wept! [NRSV--John 11:35] 


The truth is that our God is truly Emmanuel, meaning “God with us.” Our Judeo-Christian 
God does not love us from afar. Rather, our God walks with us on earth, sharing and shouldering 
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the pain of the problems and hardships in our lives. The Christian assurance is not a magical 
rescue out of our circumstances. Rather, it is the empowering sense that even in our difficult 
circumstances we are never alone. The 23rd Psalm gave voice to that great faith proclamation, 
when it declared, 


Even though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou 

art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me . .. Surely goodness and mercy shall 

follow me all the days of my life and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 
[Psalm 23:4,6] 


Not magical rescue, but enablement! The Apostle Paul made a similar faith affirmation when he 
declared in our scripture reading from II Corinthians this morning, that he could be content with 
all manners of hardship and calamities. Why was that? Because, as Paul said, the strength of God 
was a sufficient complement to his own weakness. 


To some, the presence of God only sharing our sufferings and not magically rescuing us from 
them may seem like a rather ineffectual kind of assurance. But consider this. As we are 
strengthened by the continuing presence of God in our lives, so we are given a powerful tool with 
which we can work through our problems. For example, recovering alcoholics are not cured in a 
magical instant. However, as they continue to lean on the strength of God daily, so they may find 
the inner resolve to master their disease, if only by taking one small, but confident step at a time. 


Here’s another crucial point to remember. By the usual standards of our world, Jesus died a 
failure. However, as God's Easter taught us, there is far more to our lives than just our earthly 
trials and tribulations. As human beings we are precious in a sense that transcends all our 
successes and failures in this world. We are precious, because our God binds us to God’s being 
with an everlasting love that will not be broken. 


As Paul also proclaimed, nothing can separate us from the love of God. In every imaginable 
difficulty life throws at us, even death itself, we are more than conquerors through him who 
loved us. So we heard in our first scripture reading this morning, from Romans. [Romans 8:39] 


Perhaps those who find suffering hardest to bear are those who see no overarching meaning 
to life. Shackled by the notion of their own insignificance, such persons expect their troubled 
paths to lead only to some futile dead end. By some sheer strength of will, such persons may be 
able to face their difficulties bravely, but to what eternal purpose? As Ecclesiastes, the Old 
Testament preacher acidly commented, 


... vanity of vanities! All is vanity ... What do mortals get from all the toil and strain with 
which they toil under the sun? For all their days are full of pain, and their work is a 
vexation .. . For the fate of humans and the fate of animals is the same . . . all are from 
the dust; and all turn to dust again . . . all is vanity and a chasing after wind. 
[Ecclesiastes 1:2a, 22, 23a; 3:19a, 20b; 1:14b] 
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The dark despair of an Ecclesiastes stands in stark contrast to the assurance of Christians, for 
while Christians may even be beaten back repeatedly, they still know and take great inspiration 
from the thought that when all is said and done, there is at the very heart of our universe a divine 
love which knows them intimately and truly does care for them. 


In a paradoxical way, such assurance can even give new worthwhile meaning to our 
suffering. You will recall what Jesus said on the cross. He didn't take on the despair of 
Ecclesiastes, and say "vanity of vanities . . . all is vanity and a chasing after wind." Rather, on the 
cross, Jesus finally said, 


It is finished .. . Father into your hands I commend my spirit. [John 19:30; Luke 23:46] 
Not miraculous escape, but enablement! Not rescue, but redemption! Not deliverance out of 
our problems, but deliverance in them! This is the Christian good news and assurance, which can 
make all the difference in our lives. 
Many years ago, until it faded, I had a poster in my church office which pictured a majestic 
and beautiful, but nevertheless frigid, winter scene. At the bottom of that poster were the 


following words, which many people found startling. Quite simply that poster said, 


Do not pray for an easy life, pray to be a strong person! 
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SERMON FIVE 


“In Search of a Miracle” 
Scripture: II Kings 5:1-14; Luke 4:1-13 


Once upon a time, there was a man named Jones who was caught on top of his roof in the 
midst of a flood. Already the flood waters had risen up to his feet. Before long, a fellow in a 
canoe came by and shouted, “Can I give you a lift to higher ground?” 


"No, thanks," said Jones. “I have faith in the Lord. I know that God will save me!” So, the 
canoeist went on by. Soon, the flood waters rose up to Jones’ waist. At that point, a motorboat 
pulled up and someone called out, “Can I give you a lift to higher ground?” 


"No, thanks," said Jones. “I have faith that God will save me!” Later, a helicopter hovered 
overhead. By now, Jones was standing on his tip toes with the water up to his neck. “Grab the 
rope,” yelled the pilot. “T'll pull you up.” 


"No, thanks," said Jones. “I have faith in the Lord. I know that God will save me!” 
But after hours of treading water, poor exhausted Jones drowned and went to his reward. As he 
arrived at the Pearly Gates, Jones met his Maker and complained about this turn of events. 


"Tell me, God," Jones said, "I had such faith in you to save me, and you let me down. What 
happened?" In response, God threw up God’s hands and exclaimed: “What do you want from 
me? I sent you two boats and a helicopter!” 


That’s a funny story. But it’s also much more than that, for it’s also a disturbing commentary 
on the way many people approach the Christian faith today. Many Christians are like poor Mr. 
Jones. They look for the "hand" of God, not in the commonplace world around them, but always 
in some dramatic miracle. 


In refusing assistance from two boats and a helicopter, what did Jones expect? Did he expect 
that God would send an angel to lift him to dry land? Did he expect that God would part the 
flood around his house into two great, parallel walls of water, as in a Cecil B. DeMille movie? 


That is a funny story which strains our credulity by its obvious exaggeration. But even so, I 
think that story makes this telling point. Those who are ever seeking sensational miracles to 
justify their faith are bound to be disappointed. Such persons are bound to be disappointed, for 
God’s work on earth rarely includes stupendous feats of magic which contradict everything we 
humans know about our world. 


I remember reading about a young girl who had a life-threatening, cancerous tumor the size 
of a football in her stomach. The girl’s parents refused to let doctors remove that tumor surgically 
because they expected that God would remove it miraculously. Sad to say, without appropriate 
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medical treatment that young girl soon died. Of course, we all know that unexplained remissions 
of cancerous tumors do take place from time to time. But should Christians assume that God 
works only or even primarily in that way? 


What about a surgeon's healing skills and the medical treatments being developed to help 
situations like that? Because such skills and treatments are not absolutely miraculous and 
unexplainable, should Christians automatically assume that God has no part in them? No part in 
guiding the surgeon's hand? No part in the effectiveness of medications? No part in the body's 
own natural healing processes? 


Once upon a time, a Christian was browsing through a modern biblical journal. He came 
across an article which said that according to the best textual evidence, Moses and the Hebrew 
people crossed not the Red Sea, but rather the Reed Sea. The article explained that the difference 
lay in a mistranslation of the earliest biblical texts, a mistranslation which had been perpetuated 
for centuries. As the article noted, that Reed Sea still exists today as a marsh-rimmed, shallow 
body of water north of the Gulf of Suez. Furthermore, the flooding which engulfed Pharaoh's 
chariots was very likely the unexpected rapid flooding which sometimes occurs in those marsh 
lands even today. Once their chariots were trapped in that incoming surge of water, the Egyptians 
were powerless to pursue Moses and the Hebrews, who had already crossed over that marsh. 


The Christian reading that article was shattered. As he thought, how could he still believe in 
God, if a flooded marsh land was all there was to the great deliverance of the Hebrew people? 
It’s apparent that Christian much preferred to think in terms of Cecil B. DeMille’s sensational 
Hollywood images of great walls of ocean water magically suspended in midair. 


Think about it for a moment. Even if the flooding of a marsh land is a natural occurrence 
from time to time, is that any reason to believe that God's divine hand could not have been in it? 
Could it be, that the real miracle of the Hebrew’s historic deliverance, was not in its sheer 
impossibility, but rather in its opportune timing? 


The faith of that Christian seemed shattered, at least for a time. But I ask, should we 
Christians only base our faith lives on the hope that God will do things which seem utterly 
impossible? Doesn't God also work through those things which are possible, though perhaps 
improbable? 


I’m sure that all of us are familiar with those outrageous newspapers found in many grocery 
stores. I mean those newspapers which make us turn our heads because of sensational headlines 
like this: “Baby Born in Mother's Coffin,” “Actress Discovers Fountain of Youth Serum,” “Elvis 
and Bigfoot Seen at Church School Summer Picnic.” We wouldn’t be so foolish as to risk our 
bank accounts on such empty sensationalism. We have too much common sense for that. But 
when it comes to our faith lives, aren't many of us Christians vulnerable? Aren’t we vulnerable, 
and sometimes even driven by some inner compulsion to seek out such sensational 
impossibilities? 
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Christianity has always had its share of exploiters, people who are quite willing to make a 
fast buck by promising believers the impossible, in the name of Christian faith. In my view, the 
saddest thing is not the lack of scruples in such exploiters. Rather, the saddest thing is the ease 
with which many sincere Christians are taken in by the absurd claims of such individuals. 


Years ago, in a Maine state newspaper, I saw the advertisement of a traveling evangelist. In 
that ad, the evangelist claimed that through the laying on of hands and prayer, he could cure all 
kinds of dental problems. Cavities, bridgework, and abscessed teeth were no barrier to his 
spiritual powers. In a similar vein, I’ve heard of Christian miracle-workers who have told people 
to throw away their eyeglasses, because they, as miracle-workers, have all the faith-power needed 
to cure any problem people have with their eyesight. 


Some of you may recall the evangelist Jimmy Jones, who was responsible for the tragic mass 
suicide at Jonestown, Guyana. In his earlier days, Jones made quite a name for himself by putting 
on exhibitions for the faithful, exhibitions in which he claimed to remove people’s cancerous 
tumors without surgery. To the amazement, and I might add “‘enjoyment,” of those who watched, 
Jones would bend over an afflicted patient and then miraculously produce a bloody tumor, which 
looked like a dark lump of fleshy tissue. However, as was later discovered, those dark lumps 
were nothing more than animal livers, which Jones had hidden on his person until the miraculous 
moment of unveiling. The sad thing is that even if this fraud were known at the time, it’s likely 
that some Christians would still have followed Jones. They still would have followed such an 
exploiter because of their intense hope that some day they just might witness at least one such 
healing performed miraculously. 


For some Christians, the search for the sensational never ends. It never ends, because they 
have staked their entire faith on seeing God do the impossible. 


My problem is not with miracles and mysteries of the Christian faith. It is not with those who 
believe that spiritual life can have a profound effect upon physical health. My problem is with 
those who assume that the miracles and mysteries of the Christian faith must always be 
sensational, otherworldly, and completely contrary to all human reason and knowledge, for I 
believe it is a mistake to think that God's miracles are necessarily or even primarily magical in 
nature. 


In the ancient world of our Bible, long before modern science, the concept of miracle was 
very broad. In those times, the hand of God was seen at work in all kinds of things, for example, 
in the weather, in physical healing, and in human relationships. In our modern day, we have 
scientific categories which seem to explain how many of these things work. For example, we 
know about fronts and air masses. We know about causes of disease and mental illness. From 
psychology and sociology, we have our theories as to why people are motivated to think and act 
as they do. In short, we moderns have a much better understanding of how our world works than 
the ancients did. 
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One result of that new knowledge is that we moderns have redefined our concept of miracle, 
making it much narrower than it used to be. In our modern way of thinking, a miracle is often 
thought of as some bizarre occurrence which cannot be explained any other way. By thinking in 
that way, we have often drawn an ironclad distinction between miracles and science. However, I 
believe that distinction is a false one. For by definition, that distinction assumes that God cannot 
or does not use scientifically understood processes to accomplish God’s purposes. 


Think back to poor Mr. Jones stuck on his roof. If that were a real incident, perhaps we could 
explain through natural causes how it was that a would-be rescuer happened to paddle by Jones 
in a canoe. It’s possible, for example, that the man in that canoe was on his way to save his 
mother-in-law, who was stranded on a roof farther up the street. And perhaps that man in the 
canoe had a strong streak of generosity in his character, which made it likely that he would want 
to help Mr. Jones, or, for that matter, any person who was caught in such a predicament. 


All such factors might contribute to a natural or scientific explanation of that rescuer's 
appearance on the scene. But in explaining it in that way, do we automatically preclude the 
possibility that God was also at work in that episode? I think not, for while science can explain 
how an event occurred, it cannot claim to explain in full, why a particular event occurred. With 
every event comes the question of why? And when that question is asked, there is always room 
for God. By our modern-day definition, two boats and a helicopter may not seem like much of a 
miracle. But if they were sent by God, then that is exactly what they were, a miracle. 


We modern-day Christians need to revamp our understanding of miracles. A miracle comes 
from God, regardless of what particular means are used, natural or otherwise, to bring that 
miracle about. Miracles are not necessarily unscientific. It’s just that they cannot be fully 
explained by science alone. Both the surgeon's skill and the flooding of a marsh land can be 
considered miracles, if God's purpose is truly at work within them. 


Our Old Testament reading this morning was about a man called Naaman, who was stricken 
with leprosy. Naaman sought a spectacular cure for his disease from the prophet Elisha. 
However, when the prophet told Naaman to go wash himself in the water, Naaman flew into a 
rage and went away. Naaman would not believe that any such simple act could possibly have any 
God-given benefit. Later, after he was urged on by his servants, Naaman did follow the prophet's 
advice. And the result, much to Naaman’s surprise, was that he was healed. 


If we believe that the presence of God in our lives must always be spectacular, then aren't we 
much like Naaman, turning our backs on some of the very blessings we seek? That is the 
ever-present danger of those who base their faith primarily on the hope for the sensational and 
the impossible. Like Naaman and like Mr. Jones of our story, they disregard and therefore do not 
benefit from the unpretentious miracles of God which are all around them. 


What do you think? Is God primarily a magician who is always making 2+2=5? Are God’s 
miracles mostly awesome feats which contradict all human logic and all earthly possibilities? 
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I believe that God is all-powerful, and that God can do anything God chooses to do. But 
having said that, I also believe that God most often works in the common, everyday elements of 
our lives, not in the sensational. For example: 


I believe that God works through people, guiding and changing human hearts. 

I believe that God works through circumstances of time and place, which we are often 
inclined to pass off as mere coincidences. 

I believe that God works through the healing capabilities of our bodies, as well as through 
other natural processes. 


I believe that God works through science, at times leading us humans to discoveries which 
can make our world a much better place in which to live. 

I do not believe that God's miracles must be sensational and otherworldly in order to be 
appreciated. 


What precedents do I have for believing that God often works through common things? 
Consider the Incarnation. Instead of sending us a divine phantom who came down from the 
clouds in a royal chariot, God sent us a human being, Jesus of Nazareth, who was flesh of our 
flesh and blood of our blood. Like all human beings, Jesus came into our world as an infant and 
then grew naturally into adulthood. At times, like any of us, Jesus hungered. He thirsted. He grew 
tired. Jesus was so much like any of us that even his own townspeople were misled. They could 
not believe that a man who seemed like such an ordinary human being could be the bearer of 
God's miraculous saving love for the world. Apparently those townspeople were expecting a 
sensational Messiah, not someone as ordinary as that carpenter's son. 


Consider our Holy Bible. The Bible was not dropped out of the heavens as a letter-perfect, 
spiritual manuscript. Rather, it was a product of human literary effort. The large number of 
people who created the Bible brought to it not only divine inspiration, but also the common, 
ordinary human labors of composing and editing. Perhaps, we would say, as the old saying goes, 
that the incomparable genius of the Holy Bible was 5 percent inspiration, buttressed by 95 
percent perspiration. The written word is a common thing. But in this case, God uses that written 
word as a vehicle through which God’s Spirit can enter our lives. 


Consider Jesus' ministry. At times, Jesus performed sensational miracles, some of which do 
not seem open to scientific or logical interpretation today. But, for the most part, wasn't Jesus’ 
ministry based on the power of God in the unsensational and the unmagical? In Jesus' day, there 
were many magicians around who pandered to the crowds. But, Jesus was not like any of those 
magicians, for Jesus’ deepest appeal to people was not based on magical acts. Rather, it was 
based on the truth and force of his personality, his teachings, and his obvious closeness to God. 


Jesus had his opportunities to astound the crowds. But at several key points in his ministry, 
Jesus adamantly refused to do that. For example, while in the desert at the beginning of his 
ministry, Jesus refused the temptation of staging a stupendous miracle in Jerusalem. Jesus would 
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not "wow" the crowds by jumping off a high pinnacle of the temple, even though he knew God 
would likely rescue him from injury. Also, on the cross at the end of his life, Jesus would not be 
tempted by those who tormented him saying, “If you are the Son of God, come down from the 
cross.” [Matthew 20:40] 


The deep faith which Jesus sought to instill in people could not be built on such shallow 
sensationalisms. Rather, it had to be nurtured by showing people the power of God even in 
common things. Perhaps the best example of that is that Jesus took bread and wine, simple 
elements of a meal, both in his day and ours. And with those simple elements, Jesus created a 
sacrament which continues, even in our day, to bring us into close communion with God. This is 
a miracle, but it is not magic. 


Are you searching for a real, bonafide miracle in your life? To find one you need only look 
around you with eyes of faith. As the poet Elizabeth Barrett Browning once observed, 


Earth's crammed with heaven, and every common bush afire with God.’ 
Truly, God’s miracles are all around us! 
Let us pray, 


O God, we pray that you will remove the scales from our eyes. Clear our vision of all narrow 
expectations of your divine presence. Open our eyes wide that we may see the genuine works of 
your providence which are to be found all around us in abundance. May our faith in you be 
sensational, not because we hunger after impossible feats of magic, but because we trust deeply 
in your power to infuse even our common, ordinary lives with your love and purpose. Lead us, O 
God, into that broader understanding of your miracles which cherishes each and every day for the 
traces of your glory within it. In the name of Jesus Christ, our ever present Lord and Savior, we 
make this prayer. Amen. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Author unknown. 


2. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Aurora Leigh. Bk. VII. 
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SERMON SIX 


“When Life Rushes In” 
Scripture: Luke 10:25-37 


Years ago, my wife Chris and I drove our young children out West to see Yellowstone 
National Park. During our trip, we marveled at the rugged beauty of the Rocky Mountains, whose 
angular grey flanks were patched with snow, even in the middle of July. In Wyoming’s Teton 
National Forest, we entered a canyon which was the site of the first Protestant sermon ever 
preached in the Rocky Mountains. 


Of course, being a minister, I was intrigued by that bit of religious history. According to the 
sign set-up in that wide green canyon, Kit Carson and a band of trappers and Indians were 
camping there on September 15, 1835. On that day, a member of that band, Rev. Samuel Parker, 
decided to conduct a worship service for everyone in the camp. We can imagine that Rev. Parker 
was eager to do that historic honor in the midst of such breathtaking mountain scenery, which 
was still so new to Anglo-Americans. 


Apparently the service proceeded just as Parker had planned. But then, right in the middle of 
Parker’s sermon “life came rushing in.” As Parker was preaching, his congregation suddenly 
became aware that a herd of buffalo was about to pass nearby. 


Historic occasion or not, that was the end of it. Parker didn’t even have a chance to finish his 
sermon and utter a quick benediction, before his entire congregation was off and running. 
Grabbing their rifles, they all headed out to get their share of buffalo meat and hides. 


Can you imagine poor Rev. Parker at that historic moment? Can you imagine him standing 
there in his best Sunday shirt, open Bible in hand, mouth agape, and tongue stopped in mid- 
sentence, as he watched all his listeners suddenly get up and scurry across the canyon, leaving 
him, and only him, behind? 


Like Rev. Parker, you and I can make plans about how we want things to be in our lives. We 
can plot out procedures, so events will take place just as we expect they should. We can draw 
various boundary lines to categorize and contain different types of things and people. We can do 
all those things in an effort to control our lives and even the lives of others. But then, every so 
often, and usually when we least expect it, life rushes in. Seemingly out of nowhere, a buffalo 
herd passes by, and our carefully-made plans, procedures, and boundary lines are suddenly 
breached and dashed to pieces! 


Life rushes in on us. And we are left standing there, mouth agape, wondering what on earth 
we are going to do next. I know I’ve had days like that in my life and probably you have too. 
Those are days when life suddenly “throws us a curve” and things don’t work out at all the way 
we expected, the way we had planned. Those are often stressful days when the usual order of our 
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lives may seem to be turned completely upside down. Those are days when our lives may seem to 
be very much out of control. 


Today’s scripture reading is Jesus’ famous “Parable of the Good Samaritan.” You know the 
story. A man is beaten by robbers then left half-dead in the road between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
Two Jewish religious leaders come upon that man. But, they carefully pass him by without doing 
the slightest thing to help him. Finally, a traveler from Samaria appears. That Samaritan goes far 
out of his way to help the beaten man. He sees that the man is cared for and nursed back to 
health. 


Most sermons on this parable focus on the Samaritan and the two religious leaders. However, 
today I will look at this parable from the perspective of the man in the road. I’ll begin by asking 
you this question. Can you imagine how utterly helpless that man in the road must have felt? 


That man in Jesus’ story could well have been a Jew on a business trip. He could have been 
bringing a donkey-load of precious perfume up to the big city market in Jerusalem. After all, 
ancient Jericho was famous for such perfumes made from its persimmon trees. I’ve been on that 
rocky road between Jerusalem and Jericho. Heading toward Jerusalem it’s mostly uphill. That 
dusty road twists and turns, and there are many rock outcroppings where thieves can lie in wait 
for the unwary. 


One moment that traveler is walking along, leading his donkey. The next moment he is 
fighting for his life, as robbers suddenly jump out from the rocks and savagely beat him with 
their fists and clubs. Those robbers strip the traveler of his outer garments, hoping to find coins 
sewn into seams or pockets. In an instant, those robbers flee, taking the man’s donkey and 
possessions with them. Bruised, bleeding, and barely conscious, that man is now sprawled in the 
road. He is so weak he can’t even lift his head, or move his body into the shade, away from the 
merciless hot rays of the sun. 


What a day for that traveler. Nothing seemed to be going his way. First, he was mugged by 
robbers, who were probably fellow Israelites. Second, he was ignored and sidestepped by two 
fellow Israelites, who were even leaders of his nation’s religion. One would think that of all 
people, those two religious leaders would have come to that man’s aid. However, neither of them 
did! 


Some time passes by. The man in the road drifts in and out of consciousness. The heat and 
his injuries make it difficult for him to see. Suddenly, that man feels his wounds being tended to. 
He finds himself being carefully lifted up onto a donkey. The man is deeply grateful for all that 
help. But then, when he is able to open his eyes, the man is shocked. 


He’s shocked, because he suddenly realizes that the person helping him is not a fellow 
Israelite. Rather, it’s a Samaritan! It’s one of those dirty, ignorant, religious “half-breeds,” whom 
that man in the road had been taught to despise and avoid, ever since he was a young child 
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Think of your worst enemy, or a person from your least favorite group of people. Think also 
of yourself in a desperate situation, where you are at great risk and totally unable to help yourself. 
Then, imagine what it would feel like to have that enemy or that person from your least favorite 
group, be the only person who is willing to come to your aid. In contrast, all the other people you 
would expect to help you, simply pass you by when they see how desperate your situation is. 


How would you feel if that happened to you? Well, probably you would be shocked. 
Probably you would be angry. Probably you would be greatly confused, as well as grateful. In all 
likelihood, you would probably feel the need to reconsider and change your view of that enemy 
or of those people you lumped all together as your “least favorite” group of human beings. 


Life rushed in upon that man in the road. It rushed in quite unexpectedly, in the form of a 
caring, generous man from Samaria. And that man in the road was suddenly left mouth agape, 
wondering what on earth he was going to do next. 


In Jesus’ day, the people of Israel looked down upon Samaritans, partly because Samaritans 
practiced a different form of Judaism. For example, the Samaritan Holy Temple was on Mt. 
Gerazim, not in nearby Jerusalem. 


The land of Samaria was in between the northern and southern regions of Israel, almost like 
being in the middle of a sandwich. Israelites disliked Samaritans so much that in their north- 
south trips they often walked many extra miles, just to avoid Samaria and the people of that 
country. Their feelings of hatred ran that deep. Jesus knew about that strong prejudice. And so, 
Jesus told this little parable about a compassionate Samaritan, a parable which must have landed 
like a bombshell, as Jesus knew it would, in the ears of his Israelite listeners. 


We can almost hear the murmuring of those listeners now. 


What, a Samaritan helping a Jew? And two priests of Israel passing by, without lifting 
even a finger to help one of their own? How could that possibly be? 


That was a disturbing parable for Jesus’ listeners to hear. It was disturbing for people who had 
been taught their entire lives to despise “those awful Samaritans.” 


Jesus likely told that parable for many reasons. I think one of those reasons was that Jesus 
wanted people to realize that life does rush in sometimes. As human beings, we can try to control 
our lives by developing strict plans and procedures. We can draw sharp boundary lines in an 
effort to categorize and contain different types of things and people. 


However, in the final analysis, this wonderful life which God has created for us on Earth, is 
much larger than we humans usually imagine. And this wonderful life which we live often does 
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have a way of challenging and overturning even the most staunchly-held plans, procedures, and 
boundary lines we humans create. 


I think Jesus told that parable to help people see the wisdom of dropping the unfair boundary 
lines of prejudice and fear which they sometimes draw against other people. I think Jesus told 
that parable with its ironic, Samaritan twist, to help people see the wisdom of taking life as it 
comes to them from God. 


Many people approach life with a rigid and closed heart. They cling to their plans, 
procedures, and boundary lines. For example, some of the Pharisees of Jesus’ day were 
notorious for that. Yet, in contrast, Jesus encouraged people to meet life on its own terms. He 
encouraged people to meet life with hearts which are open and full of love, open to appreciate the 
wonder and great variety of life on this planet, and full of love for all the other people on Earth, 
who are God’s beloved children too. 


I am reminded here of something that the musical entertainer Yanni once said to an audience 
of people from all over Europe. As you know, Europe has had a long history of wars. As I recall, 
Yanni said something like this: 


When you are flying in an airplane and look down upon the earth, as God created it and 
God must see it, you notice that there are no lines! 


Life rushes in. Seemingly out of nowhere, a buffalo herd passes by. Our plans, procedures, 
and boundary lines are suddenly breached, and we are left, mouth agape, wondering what on 
earth we are going to do next. 


When life rushes in, what does one do next? I will now tell you two true stories which give 
two very different answers to that question. The first story was told to me by a ministerial 
colleague of mine, who gave me permission to re-tell it. It’s a story about some members of his 
own family in the past. Here’s the story: 


Years ago there was a couple--let’s call them the Whipples--who were staunch Protestants in 
Rhode Island. As it happened, the Whipples were very prejudiced against people of the Roman 
Catholic faith. One day the Whipples’ beloved daughter Joyce came home and announced that 
she had fallen in love and was going to marry a man who was an Irish Roman Catholic. That 
news shocked Joyce’s parents. 


Sadly, the Whipples responded to that news by totally rejecting Joyce. In fact, they cut their 
daughter out of their lives, as though she were dead. The Whipples didn’t go to Joyce’s wedding. 
They didn’t invite her to family gatherings. They didn’t celebrate the birth of Joyce’s children. 
The Whipples were horrified when one of Joyce’s daughters eventually grew up and became a 
Roman Catholic nun. Over time, the Whipples softened their rejection a little. But, most of their 
hardness of heart continued. 
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As the years passed, the Whipples grew elderly. Mr. Whipple died. Mrs. Whipple then lived 
by herself alone in their big old Victorian house. Yet, in time she became very ill. 


Those Whipple parents threw away so many years of life and happiness. They threw those 
years away for themselves and for others, because of their refusal to love when life unexpectedly 
rushed in upon them. Yet, this true story ends with a twist, like that in Jesus’ “Parable of the 
Good Samaritan.” I say that because guess who it was who went to live with and care for Mrs. 
Whipple in the final months of her life? Guess who it was who had so much compassion for that 
elderly woman? 


In case you haven’t guessed, that person was none other than the granddaughter the Whipples 
had rejected. It was the Roman Catholic nun, Joyce’s daughter, who went to care for Mrs. 
Whipple, her grandmother. Ironically, a rejected one turned out to be the one who was full of 
love. 


When life rushes in, what does one do next? Here’s the second true story. It’s about a mother 
who suddenly learned one day that her son was gay. That mother’s name is Rhea Murray. Here is 
her story in her own words: 


I lived all my life in a rural community in southern Indiana, where I was born. I never 
ventured far from its city limits nor my June Cleaver perspective . . . 


When my thirteen-year-old son tearfully shared with me that he was gay, I instantly felt 
so alone. The only thing more painful that day was looking into my son's pleading eyes 
and seeing how alone my child had felt for such a long time... 


... Fear can bring out the very worst, even in the very best of people. Perhaps, this is 
why the most repeatedly given commandment in Scriptures is "Fear not." For love and 
fear cannot cohabit within the same heart. When one enters, the other must leave. 


... Fear... clutched my heart that day when my son spoke those words, "Mom, I'm gay." 


What would ultimately live in my heart? Fear? My homophobia. Or Love? The love I had 
for my son whom I had just learned was gay --- the love I first felt for him when he was a 
thought not yet formed in my womb. 


I was in such turmoil; my heart was becoming a house divided. A house at war. But then 
miraculously I heard God's answer - - - an answer that brought such perfect peace. Love! 
The only answer to every question. 


After my son had the courage to share the truth of his being with me, I spent many days 
crying and many nights screaming into my pillow. One day I stared hard into the mirror 
at the woman made haggard with her daily wailing caused by her own ignorance and 
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fear. And I began to wince at the unsightliness of her spiritual warts .. . her prejudice. 


Then I heard God whisper to me, "You are in so much pain, my child, because you are going 
about this backwards. Instead of putting the hateful, negative images you have about gays on 
your son. You should put the face of your beloved son on the gay community. Let your 
experience of your son speak to you." 


And my experience of my son spoke Love. And Love cleaned house that day. Love kicked fear 
right out the door. I never shed another tear because my son is gay. But I have shed many tears 
because of how my son has been treated by a fearful society because he is gay.' 


Yes, life can rush in upon us. That buffalo herd may suddenly appear in our lives, seemingly out of 
nowhere. But I believe Jesus has called us Christians to respond to such challenges with hearts which 
are open and full of love, hearts which are open to appreciate the wonder and great variety of life on this 
planet, and hearts which are full of love for all the other people on Earth, who are God’s beloved 
children too. 


ENDNOTE 


1. Excerpts from an address entitled “The Answer Is Love,” presented by Rhea Murray on 
September 18, 1999 at a Prayer For Justice Gathering, held on the steps of the Indiana Capitol 
State Building, http://www.critpath.org/rhea/answer.htm, (May 28, 2010). Reprinted with Rhea 
Murray’s permission—email to author, May 31, 2010. Mrs. Murray also tells of her experience 
with her son in her book, A Journey to Moriah, (Bloomington, Indiana: Banta & Pool. LLC, 
1999). 
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SERMON SEVEN 


“Don’t Forget Grace!” 
Scripture: Luke 18:9-14; Ephesians 2:8-9 


I once heard a true story which disturbed me. The story was about a church school teacher 
and her class of young children in a church noted for its extreme conservatism. The lesson of the 
day was about God's heaven and how to get into it. Putting pictures on a bulletin board to 
dramatize the lesson, the teacher identified a number of things which she said are not sufficient 
in and of themselves to get one into heaven. 


For example, the teacher said that doing good works, saying prayers, and even going to 
church every Sunday will not, by themselves, get one into heaven. As the teacher stressed, in 
contrast to everything else a person could do, the only way to get into heaven is to have a faith 
relationship with God and Jesus Christ. 


Having said that, the teacher went on to list some things which she said will definitely keep 
people out of heaven. Near the top of that teacher's list was lying. Believe it or not, here's what 
that teacher told those young children. As she said to them: 


Even if you lie just once, when you die God will look into your heart and see that lie. And 
instead of going to God's heaven, God will cause your soul to vanish in a puff of smoke. 


What a thing to tell impressionable young children! When I first heard that true story, particularly 
the part about lying, it made me angry. It made me angry to think that anyone could teach such a 
thing in the name of Jesus Christ. Think about it for a moment. By saying what that church 
school teacher did, was she implying that she herself had never ever told even “a little white lie,” 
not even once in her whole lifetime? 


Frankly, I think it would be nice to meet someone who is so perfect. In fact, I think it would 
be a real novelty, for certainly, such a perfect person could not be human. After all, even as 
strongly as our Holy Bible champions moral uprightness, our Bible still concedes that human 
fallibility is inevitable. In short, no one can be utterly perfect, regardless of how hard a person 
might try to be perfect! The Apostle Paul, for example, was under no illusions concerning that. In 
fact, as Paul bluntly told the Christians at Rome, 


... all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God. [Romans 3:21] 


Here's another point. Was it very perceptive of that teacher to suggest that the worth of an 
entire lifetime will be weighed against even the tiniest little white lie, spoken in one fleeting 
second? | think not, for the reality is that our lives are exceedingly complex. Also, in the course 
of a lifetime we create billions and billions of words and actions for which we, as individuals, 
can be held morally responsible. Out of all those billions, if only one little white lie is enough to 
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damn us eternally, then couldn't it be said that our existence here on earth is basically futile? 


Back in the 1960's, Existentialist philosophers were trying to convince us that human 
existence is totally absurd and utterly of no avail. As a symbol of their alleged futility of life, 
those philosophers loved to quote the “Myth of Sisyphus.” As you may know, Sisyphus was a 
legendary king of Corinth, Greece, who repeatedly tried to roll a huge rock to the top of a 
mountain. However, every time Sisyphus got the rock within sight of that mountain top, the rock 
rolled back down the mountain again. Thus, Sisyphus had to start all over again. 


I suppose we’ve all had days when we felt like that. I know I have. However, taken seriously, 
that Myth of Sisyphus portrays our life here on Earth as being only meaningless and full of 
frustration. Existentialist philosophers envision human life as being that futile. But is such a 
vision worthy of Christians? Is such a vision worthy of those who follow Jesus Christ, the one 
who said, "I came that they may have life, and have it abundantly?" [John 10:10] No, I certainly 
think that such a vision of futility is not worthy of those who follow Christ. 


According to that church school teacher, one little slip and we're "goners." One little 
imperfection, and our spiritual being is “toast,” to speak in the vernacular. Pity the poor child at 
the age of six who lies to his parents about whether or not he's eaten candy before supper. 
According to the teaching set forth by that teacher, that child might as well forget about the rest 
of his life, for his spiritual destiny would already be sealed, at the tender age of six mind you. 


In my view, that dismal teaching is not only nonsense, it is also terrible theology, for even the 
flesh and blood body God gives us at birth is much more forgiving than that teaching. For even 
when we humans are young children just learning to walk, we do not lose the use of our legs the 
first time we stumble and fall to the ground. In fact, most of us probably stumbled many times 
before we completely mastered the art of walking. Our bodies were very forgiving. 


I see this problem with much that passes for Christian teaching today. Time and time again, 
people forget that Christianity is a religion of forgiveness. Time and again, Christians forget that 
our salvation is ultimately based upon the grace of God, not upon our own good works and 
absolute moral perfection. 


I don’t doubt that church school teacher thought she was serving Christianity well. But, in my 
view, she really was doing Christianity a grave disservice, for in presenting her lesson as she did, 
she totally forgot about God's grace. She forgot about God's loving, forgiving grace which is the 
most important theme of our entire religion. 


Besides scaring her church school children and filling them with needless anxieties, that 
teacher presented them with a picture of a non-forgiving god. She presented to them a god who is 


petty and vengeful, a god who harshly punishes even the slightest sin or imperfection. 


As I thought about the story of that church school teacher, I came to a realization. I came to 
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sense that in a very graphic way that story points out something which seems characteristic of us 
all. It seems, as human beings, that we have a strong desire to live in a world which only presents 
us with clear-cut, moral choices. We want to be able to identify clearly those things which are 
bad and those things which are good. We are intolerant of moral ambiguity. We don't like “grey 
areas” in which the choices before us are a mixture of good and bad. 


Many of us likely would criticize that church school teacher. But even so, much like her, 
many of us would probably like to be able to draw a definite moral line between right and wrong, 
between good and bad. And when we are at our best, most of us would always want to be found 
on the “right” side of a moral decision. We want to be on the side which is morally pure, the side 
of a decision which is totally above reproach. 


Of course, there is great value in wanting to be morally pure. Our civilization could not 
continue if we humans did not have a strong inclination in that direction. But there are problems 
with that inclination if it becomes an obsession, for the reality is that our lives are often faced 
with choices which are not morally clear-cut. Instead of choosing between alternatives which are 
completely good or bad, we are often forced to choose between alternatives which contain both 
good and bad. 


Here’s an example I once read in a clergy magazine. Imagine for a moment that you are a 
parish minister. It's been a very busy season in your church, and the demands on you have been 
so heavy that you've barely had any time at all to spend with your spouse. Your marriage is very 
important to you, and you recall that when you married your spouse you solemnly promised to 
love and cherish that person. 


To ease the situation, you and your spouse have been planning to spend a particular evening 
together alone, without intrusion. It's the only really free night you'll have together for a while. 
That special night finally comes. The two of you have made a candlelight dinner for two, and just 
as you are about to sit down at the table the telephone rings. 


It's a parishioner. That parishioner demands that his minister visit him immediately, or else 
he'll get drunk and perhaps do something drastic. In fact, you’ve been through this before with 
that particular person. Always before his veiled threats have been just a device to get your 
attention and sympathy for a few hours. Now, you are faced with a dilemma. What will you do? 
Whose needs will you honor, your spouse’s or your parishioner's? 


The fact is that you cannot satisfy them both. You cannot be in two places at the same time. 
On one hand, you realize there's a limit to the number of sacrifices you can ask your spouse to 
make. On the other hand, though you doubt this parishioner would really do something drastic, 
you know you would feel terrible if he did. 


So, what would you do? What choice would you make? There is no clear-cut, morally perfect 
choice in this situation, for whatever you decide, your decision is going to hurt someone. Either 
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way you are going to feel guilt. Either way you will be open to reproach. 


That example comes from the profession of ministry. But, I use it to make this point. All of 
us are faced with morally-mixed decisions like that, and probably more often than we realize. 
Very often it’s relatively easy to be the "knight in shining armor" who becomes a hero by 
choosing pure good over pure evil. Yet, the really difficult thing is to be faced with only morally- 
mixed alternatives, knowing that whatever you decide, your own moral purity will be sullied to 
some extent. 


Yet, the truth is this. God put us in this world of human freedom with its many moral 
ambiguities. However, God did not just abandon us in this world without hope, for along with 
our human shortcomings and the moral ambiguities we often face, God also gave us a marvelous 
gift, the gift of God’s grace. 


In the situation I just mentioned, I think most ministers would likely have great difficulty 
struggling with their consciences, trying to decide between hurting their spouse or hurting their 
parishioner. And probably whichever choice ministers make in this situation would be considered 
wrong, by some standard of moral virtue. 


But here's the thing. Even if we humans, clergy or not, make a wrong decision, we don’t need 
to feel condemned, for in the grace of God we can be upheld. The truth is that God loves us 
humans and freely offers us forgiveness. God loves us and offers us forgiveness, even when we 
have been dead-wrong in our decisions, even when our actions have not been morally perfect. 


Of course, when faced with ambiguous choices which contain a mixture of good and bad, we 
should always strive to make the very best decision possible. However, when we make such 
tough decisions we should also trust in the grace of God, that God will not reject us. 


In the situation I mentioned, if ministers choose to go to their parishioner, they likely will 
have to deal with their spouse’s feelings of anger and not being cherished. On the other hand, if 
ministers stay with their spouses, they likely will have to deal with the hurt feelings of their 
parishioner and possibly any extreme action their parishioner might undertake as a reaction to 
that choice. 


It's not easy to face the consequences of such difficult decisions. People can be hurt and they 
can be very slow to forgive. But here’s the thing. Even in making such hard decisions, it can be 
of considerable comfort to know that God does forgive us. For knowing that God forgives us, we 
can more readily see ourselves clear to forgiving ourselves for the negative consequences of 
choices we’ve made. Also, knowing that God forgives us, we can have hope that anyone we’ve 
hurt will also find it in their hearts to be forgiving too. 


The church school teacher painted a picture of a fierce god, a god who will harshly punish 
even the slightest departure from complete moral purity. But, in my understanding, that is not a 
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true picture of the God of our Christian faith, for our God sees the moral ambiguities of this 
world. Our God sees the moral dilemmas which often face us. And, our God sees our human 
weaknesses. Our God sees that none of us is perfect, no matter how hard we might try to be 
perfect. 


Our God sees those things. And when we are truly sorry for any wrongs we have committed, 
our God offers us God’s own precious gift of grace and forgiveness. 


One of my favorite descriptions of the Christian faith was written years ago by A. Michael 
Ramsey, the 100th Archbishop of Canterbury. Ramsey’s words, written before people became 
sensitive to inclusive language, were as follows: 


The secret of the Christian is not that he is always in the right and puts other people in 
the right, but that he is a forgiven man. This is the secret of a Christian's humility, and 
his liberation to love God and his fellows with a new impulse. 


So the strength of Church is not the strength of its members, but the strength of Christ 
who forgives them, humbles them, and can do something with them. 


So no one is excluded who is ready to say “I am sorry. God help me, a sinner.” In the 
final crisis all that St. Peter could say was “I am sorry,” and Christ made him the rock 
man of the Church. 


You will recall our scripture reading this morning, namely, the parable Jesus taught about 
two men in the temple. It's worth noting in that parable that the man found acceptable to God was 
not the one who bragged about his pretensions to moral perfection. Rather, the person God 
accepted was the one who realistically recognized his own shortcomings and sought God's 
forgiveness. As that man said while beating his chest, "God, be merciful to me a sinner!" 


So very often we Christians forget grace. We forget that at the center of our faith there is a 
God who stands ready to forgive us. Of course, as Christians, we should always try to do our 
best. We should try to live responsible lives which are moral and good. But, ultimately it all 
comes back to God, who made this wonderful but sometimes very a difficult world. 


It all comes back to God, for as Christians our salvation ultimately comes, not from our own 
good works or our absolute moral perfection, but from the grace of God. 


The next time you are struggling with a difficult moral decision, or the next time you fall 
short of perfection, don't despair. Do your best, and don't forget grace! 


Al 
SERMON EIGHT 


“If I Have All Faith ... But Not Love, I Am Nothing” 
Scripture: Mark 2:23-3:6; I Corinthians 13:1-3 


At times I am amazed and quite disturbed by the way some people treat other people in the 
name of the Christian faith. A friend once told me of a funeral he attended. The deceased was a 
young man who died in a car accident. The funeral home was packed with people of all ages who 
were grief-stricken over the tragedy of that young man’s death. The boy’s parents were numb 
with pain. 


The minister leading the funeral service began with uplifting words from the scriptures. But 
then a disturbing thing happened. Instead of giving a eulogy to honor that young man’s life and 
bring some comfort to mourners, that minister launched into an extended harangue. Noting that 
the young man had never joined a church, the minister used his death as an opportunity to 
admonish everyone in attendance. As that minister essentially said, because of that young man’s 
lack of Christian commitment, he might well not get into heaven. However, it wasn’t too late for 
those in the room to learn from his example. It wasn’t too late for them to confess Christ, join a 
church, and make their eternal peace with God. 


Apparently that minister was quite pleased with himself, for after the service he circulated 
among the mourners, shaking hands and making himself and his church known to as many 


strangers as possible. I'll tell you that my friend was disgusted with that minister’s self-righteous 
performance. 


A woman was in a hospital recovering from surgery. A minister from her community, whom 
she knew only slightly, came into her room and plopped himself down on the foot of her bed. 
Totally ignoring that woman’s need for rest or wishes, that minister proceeded to read her 
passage after passage from the Bible. In between readings the minister asked the woman if she 
was prepared to meet her maker. Before leaving the minister asked the woman if he could say 
prayers over her. Thus far, the woman had endured the minister’s intrusive behavior, because she 
was tired and she didn’t want to be impolite to a “man of the cloth.” 


But now, summoning up all her strength, the woman said no, she didn't want him to pray 
then. But that didn’t phase the minister at all. Ignoring her wishes the minister said his prayers 
anyway. Out loud, he prayed for that woman’s health and especially for the conversion of her lost 
soul. After the minister left the woman ‘s room, she was shaken and frightened to the point 
where the nurses had to console her. Later, the woman's husband angrily confronted the minister. 
But as the minister explained, he was only doing his Christian duty of bringing the gospel to 
those in need. 


Another woman spent long hours over several months, caring for a girl friend who was 
terminally ill. That caring required a great deal of personal sacrifice from the woman. But loyally 
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she stayed with her friend to make her friend’s last days on earth as comfortable and peaceful as 
possible. Eventually, the friend died. At that friend’s funeral service, the woman cried deeply. All 
the emotions she had bravely put aside, in order to care for her friend, now swept over her. 


The next day the minister who had conducted the friend’s funeral service stopped by the 
woman's home, even though she was not one of his parishioners. The minister's message was a 
simple one. As he told the woman, it was wrong for her to grieve. As he said, if she truly was a 
Christian, she would be filled with joy, not tears, that her girlfriend had passed on to a better life 
with God. Needless to say, the woman was stunned. By calling her feelings and her faith into 
question, that minister increased the woman’s burden considerably, for in addition to her deep 
grief, that woman now wrestled with feelings of self-doubt and guilt. 


Medical doctors are given the charge to follow the ancient Hippocratic oath, which says that 
if physicians cannot bring healing, they must at least be cautious that they don’t inflict any more 
harm. In my view, Christians should be guided by a similar principle. If Christians can’t bring 
spiritual healing, they should at least be careful they don’t add to the burdens other people are 
already carrying. 


I’m sorry to say it, but the three incidents I’ve just related are not unique, for incidents such 
as those occur time and again within the Christian religion. Time and again, overly-zealous 
Christians impose upon others, their own pale caricatures of the Christian faith, caricatures 
which are woefully lacking in love. 


It may seem strange to suggest that there can even be a Christian faith without love. But isn't 
it such faiths without love that have hindered Christianity down through the ages? Isn't it such 
faiths without love that have led Christianity into such excesses as the burning of heretics, the 
hanging of witches, and the waging of wars supposedly fought over religious differences? 


The sad fact of the matter is that too many Christians care much more about being "right" in 
their own eyes, than they care about being kind. They care much more about their own rigid 
religious doctrines, than they care about the welfare of other people. And, they approach other 
people not as persons who are precious to God, but rather as objects to manipulate to suit their 
own religious convictions. 


Do you remember the robber in ancient Greek legend who was known as Procrustes? 
Procrustes was infamous for an iron bed he owned. After capturing his victims, Procrustes would 
carefully fit them to that iron bed. If his victims were too short for the bed, Procrustes would 
stretch them. If the legs of his victims hung over the end of the bed, Procrustes would cut those 
legs off. 


Unfortunately, some Christians have a Procrustean view of their faith. Ignoring human needs, 
they try to fit everyone to the unyielding iron frame of their own personal dogmas. Denying the 
personhood of others, they treat others as mere objects who may be preached at, judged, and 
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emotionally coerced when necessary, supposedly for their own good. 


The minister at the young man’s funeral, did he care that the bereaved family and community 
desperately needed a word of hope and not condemnation in the midst of their tragedy? Did that 
minister see that at that moment, the healing of their pain was far more important than trying to 
build up his own church’s membership through conversions? 


The minister at the hospital, did he care that the woman needed rest and peace of mind and 
not an aggressive, unwelcome intrusion into her life? Did that minister see that the fear he 
needlessly planted in that woman’s mind could only undermine, not enhance, her progress 
toward recovery? Did he truly respect that woman as a person? Or, did he treat her as just an 
object, a target for his own religious zeal? 


The minister at the woman’s home, did he care that the woman needed to unburden herself of 
deep feelings she had accumulated over months of caring for her dying friend? Did that minister 
really care about that woman's well-being? Or, was he more concerned about appearances at a 
funeral service and his own personal need to press a theological point home with her? As I said, 
that minister claimed that true Christians would be filled with joy, not tears, at the funerals of 
their loved ones. For the record, I will note that as well as being insensitive to that woman’s 
situation, that minister’s comment was also a significant misinterpretation of our faith, for as 
scripture shows us, even Jesus was moved to weep when his good friend Lazarus died. 

[John 11:35] 


On one level, a Christian can be happy that a loved one has passed on to eternal life with 
God. Yet, on another level, the death of a loved one is also an earthly loss which, quite naturally, 
gives rise to feelings of sorrow and anguish in those who are left behind here on Earth. 


It’s true that there are certain religious beliefs which are vitally important to Christians, such 
as the beliefs that Jesus was raised from death and that God created us humans in God’s own 
image. Christians cherish such special beliefs. It’s also true that there are times when Christians 
are called to share their faith with others. In fact, from its beginning Christianity has been a 
missionary religion which strives to reach out and inspire the lives of others. 


Yet, in cherishing its special beliefs and in reaching out to others, can Christianity ever afford 
to ignore the purposes of love? Can it ever afford to ignore the basic personhood and well-being 
of those it seeks to minister to? 


Many Christians who zealously impose their beliefs upon others claim justification for their 
actions from our Holy Scriptures. But, in my view, the model such Christians follow is less that 
of Jesus and more that of certain pious Pharisees who provoked Jesus to anger, because of their 
hardhearted faith. Our scripture reading this morning from the Gospel According to Mark focuses 
on two instances in which certain Pharisees strongly criticized Jesus and his disciples, because of 
their behavior on the Sabbath. 
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In the first instance, Jesus' disciples were hungry. So, as they traveled through grain fields on 
the Sabbath, they plucked ears of grain to satisfy their hunger. According to those Pharisees, that 
act of plucking grain was a serious violation of their religious laws which forbade any kind of 
work on the Sabbath. Jesus cleverly rebutted their criticism by referring to a much earlier time, 
recorded in scripture, when David was so hungry on the Sabbath that he even ate holy bread set 
aside for religious rituals in the great Jerusalem Temple. 


In the second instance, those Pharisees criticized Jesus because he healed a man’s withered 
hand while visiting a synagogue on the Sabbath. Even though that man was restored to health, 
those Pharisees left the synagogue that day seeking a way to destroy Jesus. Yet, as Mark's Gospel 
relates, before those Pharisees left, Jesus looked around at them with anger, grieved at their 
hardness of heart. 


In both instances, human need was in direct conflict with religious dogma and rules. Yet, in 
both instances, Jesus acted on the side of human need. And, lest his choices be misunderstood, 
Jesus bluntly told those Pharisees that, “the Sabbath was made for humankind, and not 
humankind for the Sabbath...” Those Pharisees wanted to overlook even such basic human 
needs as hunger and healing, in order to follow their own religious rules. But, not Jesus. Jesus 
placed such human needs ahead of their religious restrictions. 


Jesus had a gospel to proclaim. And he hoped to persuade people to accept that gospel. But 
the fact is that Jesus was not willing to coerce people into accepting that gospel. Neither was 
Jesus willing to use that gospel as a pretext for ignoring important human needs or for denying 
people their own inherent rights as persons. 


At one time, the disciples asked Jesus if he wanted fire called down from heaven to punish a 
village which had rejected his ministry. [Luke 9:51-56] Not only did Jesus reject that idea, he 
also rebuked those disciples for suggesting it. That rejection was consistent with Jesus’ basic 
teaching that even our enemies are still persons who are worthy of our love. 


It was characteristic of Jesus that he respected and honored people for their personhood. He 
treated people not as objects to be manipulated spiritually, but rather as precious individuals. 
Jesus saw people as being worthy of his consideration and care, despite all their flaws, anxieties, 
and personal needs. 


Typically, Jesus did not impose his religion on people. Also, Jesus did not saddle people with 
a long list of religious dos and don’ts which they had to obey under all circumstances, or else. 
Instead, Jesus met people where they were in life. And from that basic starting point of listening 
to people’s concerns and looking into their hearts, Jesus both ministered to people’s needs and 
encouraged them to seek first the kingdom of God in their living. 


I'll mention just a few of many such episodes in Jesus’ ministry. You will recall, for 
example: 
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—how tenderly Jesus dealt with the Samaritan woman at the well, who had five husbands and 
was now living with another man. [John 4:1-42] 


—how nonjudgmental Jesus was in calling the hated tax-collector Zacchaeus down from his 
tree perch in Jericho, so they might share a meal and fellowship together. [Luke 19:1-10] 


—how compassionate Jesus was in ministering to blind Bartimaeus, who sat at the road's 
edge, and to the strange woman with a hemorrhage who, in the midst of a crowd, touched 
Jesus' garment for healing. [Mark 10:46-52; Luke 42b-48] 


The New Testament is full of such stories, stories of Jesus meeting people where they were in 
life and respecting their personhood. And it is those many stories which forever show the error of 
those who would use their Christian faith as an insensitive club to manipulate and coerce others. 
The Apostle Paul said it well, 


If I have prophetic powers and understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I have 
all faith, so as to remove mountains, but do not have love, I am nothing. 
[I Corinthians 13:2] 


Paul's words are right on the mark, for as Jesus told his disciples at their Last Supper together, 
there was one thing above all others which should characterize their discipleship in his name. 
And that one essential thing was that they should love one another. [John 13:34-35] 


Faith is important. But even more important is faith's willingness to be loving, for without 
love, Christian faith becomes a mere caricature of itself. Drained of its vitality, its humility, and 
its deep sensitivity to others, Christian faith without love becomes just a hardened shell of self- 
righteous piety. It becomes a rigid, self-seeking allegiance which does far more to hinder the 
cause of Christ than help it. 


The deep grief of parents and a community, exploited as an opportunity to win converts. A 
woman lying vulnerable in her hospital bed, frightened to the point where her nurses need to 
console her. Another woman told to deny her spontaneous, honest feelings of loss, for the sake of 
her Christian faith. Can any such incidents truly be called victories for Christ? 


If we would truly be ambassadors for Christ, if we would be faithful to Christ’s teachings, 
then let us first of all be certain that we treat others with the respect, kindness, and consideration 
that their God-given humanity deserves. 
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SERMONS NINE THROUGH ELEVEN 


“The Growing Understanding of God and Morality in the Bible ” 


SERMON NINE 
Scripture: Psalm 58 


Our scripture reading today was the 58" Psalm. Did you listen to that psalm closely? In our 
New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) Bible that psalm is entitled a “Prayer for Vengeance.” 
Now, I ask you, suppose we were to translate some of that psalm into modern language and then 
say it as a prayer to God in our own worship service this morning? If we were to do that what 
would you and I be praying for? 


As I understand that psalm, we would be praying for the following terrible things to happen 
to people we think are bad, people we don’t like, people we consider to be our enemies. In our 
prayer we'd be asking God to smash the teeth of those people. We'd be praying for God to have 
those people stomped on all over so their bodies shrivel up. We'd be praying for God to make 
those people dissolve and disappear in their own evil slime. We’d be praying for God to cut those 
people up and kill them, so you and I can rejoice in their deaths and virtually dance with our bare 
feet in the gathering pools of their blood. 


That’s vengeance. Now, I ask you, is that a prayer that you and I, as followers of Jesus Christ, 
would want to make? And would such a prayer be at all worthy of our loving God, the father of 
Jesus Christ? Today I will talk about our Holy Bible with particular emphasis on the portion of it 
we Christians often call the “Old Testament.” That portion is also known as the “Hebrew Bible.” 


Some Christians have a one-dimensional view of the Bible. They tend to see the Bible as a 
unified whole which contains moral and theological insights which are consistent from beginning 
to end. They tend to assume that the Bible should be interpreted literally and that all Bible 
passages and stories are of value for guiding and nurturing Christian faith. 


In fact, those are not my views. And they’ ve not been the views of many mainline Protestant 
biblical scholars in this century and throughout much of the 20" century. Instead of a one- 
dimensional approach to the Bible, many scholars hold the belief, as I do, that the Bible 
essentially came into being through a combination of two spiritual processes. 


The first and more important of those spiritual process was the activity of God. Gradually, 
over the course of many centuries, God took the initiative of revealing aspects of God’s own 
divine being to us humans. In a sense this is an obvious statement. For as we Christians believe, 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus were the consummating climaxes to a long series of 
actions which God enacted in our world. 


God’s unfolding plan of self-disclosure began with God’s creation of our world. It continued 
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in the covenants God made with Abraham and Noah. It continued further with the deliverance of 
the Hebrew people from Egypt, with God’s bestowal of the Ten Commandments, with the raising 
up of prophets to guide God’s people, and so on through the centuries, until finally God sent us 
God’s son Jesus. As God initiated those different events over time, we humans were helped to 
develop a clearer and deeper understanding of who God really is and what God expects of us. 


We Christians use the term “New Testament” to refer to the last twenty-seven books of our 
Bible. That name signifies the basic Christian belief that the events told about in those books 
fulfilled a part of God’s divine plan for humanity which was not brought to completion in the 
first thirty-nine books of our Bible, which make up the “Old Testament.” 


Now there are two things to keep in mind about God's process of revealing God’s own being 
and will to humankind. First, that process of divine self-disclosure took place over a long, long 
period of time. Second, even today, almost two millennia after Jesus’ resurrection, there are still 
aspects of God which God did not choose to disclose to us humans. In other words, there are 
things about God and God’s ways in our world which are still a great mystery to us. For example, 
it is still a mystery to us why such a loving God, as our God is, would allow bad things to happen 
to good people in this world. Of course, a great deal about God and God’s will, more than we 
ever knew before, was revealed to us humans in the person of Jesus Christ. But even so, there are 
still aspects of God which were withheld. That fact is suggested by our first hymn this morning, 
which began with these words: 


Immortal, invisible, God only wise, in light inaccessible hid from our eyes. 


This may surprise you, but as our New Testament Gospels indicate, there were some things 
about God which even Jesus himself did not know for certain during his earthly ministry. For 
example, in the Garden of Gethsemane Jesus was not absolutely certain as to his own imminent 
destiny. Otherwise, why did Jesus pray in that garden, saying, 


Father, if you are willing, remove this cup from me; yet not my will but yours be done. 
[Luke 22:42] 


Also, as the Gospels of Mark and Matthew both indicate, Jesus told some of his disciples that 
God had not given to him, any more than to anyone else, the knowledge of exactly when the 
Kingdom of God was coming. As Jesus said, 


But about that day or hour no one knows, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but 
only the father. [Mark 13:32; Matthew 24:36] 


In a nutshell, the first spiritual process shaping our Bible was God’s ongoing, but not one 
hundred percent complete, disclosure of God’s own being and will to our world. And that divine 
self-disclosure came to a climax when God sent God’s beloved son into our world. 
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Now [ll turn to the second spiritual process which had a role in creating our Holy Bible. Just 
as God was seeking us human beings through the centuries, we humans were also seeking God. 
It’s well known that a strong spiritual impetus resides in the human heart. Even the most 
primitive peoples have embarked on their own human quests for the divine. And those spiritual 
quests have led them to develop their own religious totems, shamans, and taboos. 


In fact, it is that human quest for divinity which seems to explain how there could be as many 
different religions as there have been throughout our world’s history. As Edmund Burke, an 18th 
century political theorist, once said: “Man is by his constitution a religious animal.” I think that is 
true. 


It seems that the people of the Bible were engaged in that very basic human quest for the 
divine. In fact, their passion for that quest ran especially strong. Using the means at their 
disposal, the people of the Bible wanted to penetrate the spiritual reality which they sensed was 
around them and beyond them. They wanted to understand the spiritual reality they sensed 
whenever they looked up at the vast heavens, or felt thankfulness for a fortunate life 
circumstance, or experienced the great mysteries of our human existence, such as birth and death, 
joy and suffering. 


There can be great vitality in the human quest for divinity. But there is also a problem, the 
problem of error. For very often the human search for God can be unduly influenced and even led 
astray by the particular customs, values, and concepts which happen to be dominant in one's own 
culture and time period. 


Here’s an example. It probably is likely that a cannibalistic people will be very tempted to 
believe in a god that delights in human sacrifice. Here’s another example, much closer to home. 
One of the biggest challenges to American Christianity today is the excessive materialism in our 
culture. At times that materialism distorts our understanding of the Christian good news, for in 
our day many clergy preach and many Christians believe that our God is virtually a divine 
paymaster who automatically rewards the faithful with worldly success and material comforts. 


However, in stark contrast to today's materialistic cravings, the Jesus whom God actually 
revealed to us was anything but a worldly success. As many Christians today need to be 
reminded, the real Christ of our faith lived in near poverty. And, for all his efforts, Jesus’ earthly 
career ended not in some luxurious penthouse of comfort, but rather on a cross. And the same 
could be said for many of Jesus’ first followers. 


I believe our Bible was created by those two spiritual processes, namely, the process of God 
seeking us human beings and the process of us humans seeking God. Think of Michelangelo’s 
dramatic picture in the Sistine Chapel of God creating Adam. In that picture, God is reaching out 
to make contact with Adam's outstretched finger. That's how I and many biblical scholars see our 
Bible. It is, over the course of many centuries, a dramatic weaving together of those two different 
processes. 
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I see a great deal of God in our Bible, as God gradually revealed God’s own self to us 
humans, but I also see a lot of our humanity in the Bible. I see our humanity, which repeatedly 
needs to be prodded, coaxed, and inspired by God, to raise its sights and aspirations to a far 
higher pinnacle of spirituality and morality than we humans could ever attain by ourselves alone, 
even in our search for God. 


I’ve entitled this trilogy of sermons, "The Growing Understanding of God and Morality in the 
Bible." That title reflects the view that our Bible contains a growing process of faith 
understanding. As I understand it, our Bible contains the faith journey of an ancient people. 
Generally speaking, but with some notable exceptions, that journey starts in the dim valleys and 
low foothills of religious understanding. But then, gradually, over time, that journey ascends to 
those lofty mountain peaks of spiritual and moral truth which truly are representative of and 
worthy of our God. 


For Christians, the revelation of Jesus is the summit of the Bible's faith journey. It is the 
highest vantage point from which humanity can see the being and will of God most clearly. It is 
from the high summit of the Christ revelation that all the rest of the Bible should be viewed and 
evaluated for its spiritual and moral truth. And, it is from that high summit that one really 
becomes aware of what a long, and at times torturous, journey it was for the ancient biblical 
people to rise above the influences and distortions of their own cultural setting to glimpse God as 
clearly as possible. 


SERMON TEN 
Scripture: Exodus 3:1-15; Matthew 5:44 


Who were the ancient Hebrews?! That is a matter of scholarly debate. Some modern 
archaeologists believe they were a distinct people who, as the Bible says, entered Canaan as 
strangers and conquered it. Some other modern archaeologists believe the Hebrew people 
originally began as a mixture of different people seeking freedom, a mixture which included 
disenfranchised Canaanites, runaway slaves from Egypt, and nomadic people.” Whatever the 
correct answer is to that question, it seems likely that many early Hebrews settled in the central 
hill country of southern Canaan, in what today includes Israel and Palestine. According to 
archaeologists the settlements in that area expanded greatly between 1200 B.C. and 1000 B.C. 
That time period came soon after the presumed time period of the Exodus from Egypt.* 


Those very early Hebrews seem to have had an exceptionally strong sensitivity to the spiritual 
realities of their world. They told stories about those realities, which they passed down from one 
generation to another. They then put those stories in writing, when Hebrew became a written 
language. Archaeologists believe that the earliest passage in the Old Testament likely was written 
by 1000 B.C." 


Those early Hebrew families eventually evolved into tribes. For the sake of their survival and 
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their sense of prestige, those early Hebrews valued their tribes greatly. Typically, tribal members 
had a fierce sense of loyalty to their own tribe. In contrast, they tended to view outsiders as 
enemies, or potential enemies, to be fought against and plundered. 


The Bible contains numerous indications that the Hebrews, in their early years, viewed their 
god as a “God of Battles.” One passage in the Old Testament even alludes to an early Hebrew 
hymn book entitled "Book of the Wars of the Lord." That book has long since been lost. 

[Numbers 21:14] 


Reflecting their cultural values as a tribal people, the early Hebrews readily imagined that as 
much as their god loved them, their god also shared their intense hatred of everyone outside their 
tribe. They viewed their god as protecting and helping only them in war and no one else. 


You may recall gruesome biblical accounts of the early Hebrews invading Canaan to capture 
the Promised Land, the land which they believed God had reserved for them. In those accounts 
God is portrayed as a God of Battles who is completely supportive of their invasion. According 
to the Old Testament book of I Samuel, Hebrew troops marched against city after city in Canaan, 
and in the name of God they slaughtered every Canaanite man, woman, and child in their path. [I 
Samuel 15:3] The book of II Samuel even goes so far as to portray God as giving King David a 
plan of attack by which his troops could defeat the enemy Philistine army. According to that 
book, God told David that, 


You shall not go up; [rather] go around to [the Philistine’s] rear, and come upon them 
opposite the balsam trees. [II Samuel 5:23] 


According to II Samuel, King David followed that plan from God and was victorious. 


In the Old Testament one also finds vile curses which are pronounced against the enemies of 
the Hebrews. For example, the 137th Psalm contains a cry against the Babylonians. That cry 
essentially proclaims the joy people will find when they pick up Babylonian babies and bash their 
heads against a rock. [Psalm 137:9] Consider also Psalm 58 with which I began this three part 
sermon series. As you may recall, that psalm calls for terrible things to happen to other people 
who are considered to be wicked. At least in spirit, most such curses in the Old Testament reflect 
that time when those early Hebrews believed their God of Battles really hated outsiders. 


In sharp contrast, do you remember our second scripture reading this morning from the 
Gospel According to Matthew? That passage contained a vitally important teaching which Jesus 


gave his followers. As Jesus told them, 


Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you. [Matthew 5:44] 
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A Possible Time Line 
Some Dates and Their Interpretation are Currently Debated by Scholars 


1275 B.C. — Ramesses became king of Egypt 
— The Exodus would have taken place between 1275 - 1208 B.C. 
1208 B.C. — Merneptah Stele indicates Israel is in Canaan 


before 1200 B.C. — about 25 settlements [3-5,000 people] in Canaan hill country 
by 1000 B.C. — about 250 settlements [45,000 people] in Canaan hill country 


about 1000 B.C. — an early form of the Hebrew alphabet is known to have existed 
— earliest known written texts in the Old Testament 
[Exodus 15:1-18 - “Song of the Sea’’] 
— King David united the twelve Hebrew tribes to form the Kingdom of Israel 
—Thus far, David is the earliest biblical figure for whom there is 
archaeological evidence 


1000 - 900 B.C. — “J — Jahwist/Yahwist” text tradition formed in Jerusalem area 

930 B.C. — Solomon died, shortly thereafter the ten northern tribes rebelled and the United 
Monarchy was divided into the northern Kingdom of Israel and the southern 
Kingdom of Judah 


about 850 B.C. — “E — Elohim” text tradition formed 
800-500 B.C. — Period when many prophets were raised up to guide the Hebrews 


722 B.C. — Assyria conquered the northern Kingdom of Israel, many Hebrews fled to the southern 
Kingdom of Judah 
late 600's B.C. — Israelite King Josiah recovered a lost temple scroll which emphasized 
monotheism. It subsequently became part of the newly formed “D - 
Deuteronomistic” text tradition 


586 B.C. — Babylon burnt Jerusalem, wiped out Israel as a nation, and forced many Hebrews 
into exile in Babylon 
— During the Exile period Hebrews embraced monotheism fully. Also, the “P - 
Priestly” text tradition (possibly created then as well) was compiled with earlier 
J, E, D text traditions in the final form of the first five O.T. books [the Torah] 
539 B.C. — Babylonian Empire toppled by Persians, exiled Hebrews allowed to return to their 
homeland 
500 - 300 B.C. — Parable of Jonah 


Primary source: Lauren Aguirre, exec. ed., The Bible’s Buried Secrets, Transcript, NOVA, 2008, 
www.pbs.org/wgbh/nova/transcripts/e5126 bible.html (June 8, 2010) 
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I think we Christians can easily say that the Hebrews’ early God of Battles view of God was 
greatly deficient, when compared to the later revelation of Christ. In fact, that early view of God 
is decidedly sub-Christian in spirit. It belongs not to the spiritual peaks, but more to the dark 
valleys of early biblical understanding. It reflects an earlier stage of ancient religious 
development, which we Christians would not want to emulate today. 


Now I’ll ask you this question. Have you ever wondered why so many early stories of God in 
the Bible focus on mountains and on such atmospheric effects as storm clouds, thunder, lighting, 
and fire? Consider, for example, our scripture reading this morning from the Old Testament book 
of Exodus. That passage portrays an event which archaeologists say may have taken place in the 
13" century B.C. 


Here’s the setting of that passage. As the Bible tells the story, Moses has fled to the 
wilderness region of Midian after murdering an Egyptian in Egypt. There, in Midian, after 
marrying the daughter of a Midian priest, Moses has an experience of God on the mountain 
called Horab or Sinai. That experience on the mountain involves a burning bush which, 
miraculously, is not consumed and a warning from the deity that Moses must take of his shoes 
because that mountain is holy ground. 


In their very early years, the Hebrews also viewed their deity as a storm god whose holy place 
of residence was a cloud-enshrouded mountaintop in the wilderness. If you look at that Exodus 
reading closely, you will note in verse | that the mountain Moses is on is specifically referred to 
as “the mountain of God.” Also, it should be noted that after the deliverance of the Hebrews from 
their bondage in Egypt, Moses, their leader, is said to have returned precisely to that same 
mountain in the wilderness in order to receive the Ten Commandments from God. 


Speaking of that Exodus event, do you remember the various plagues and natural phenomena 
which God was said to have brought against Pharaoh's nation, because Pharaoh would not let the 
Hebrew people go free? For example, the Nile turned red and there were plagues of darkness, 
disease, thunder, and hail. Also, once the Hebrew people began to flee from Egypt, do you 
remember that it is God, portrayed as a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, who led 
the Hebrew people to their Red/Reed Sea escape out of Egypt? Scholars have noted that most of 
those depictions of God's divine providence reflect the imagery associated with a storm god. 


Those early Hebrews were keenly aware of the presence of God in their lives. But as one 
might expect, they interpreted that divine providence through imagery which was familiar to 
them in their particular culture and time period. 


There are dark valleys in our Old Testament, such as those passages which portray a God of 
Battles and focus on hating and harming others. But the Old Testament also contains some 
mountain peaks of spiritual insight which anticipate the teachings of Jesus. Consider, for 
example, the story of Jonah, which likely was written around the fifth or fourth century B.C. At 
that point in time the Hebrew understanding of God had evolved considerably. Do you recall the 
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main message of that story? God wants Jonah to preach a message of repentance to the Ninevites, 
so they can receive God's love and mercy. 


But Jonah balks at that task, because he hates the Ninevites and considers them to be great 
enemies of the Hebrew people. The last thing Jonah wants is for those awful Ninevites to be 
saved. So Jonah boards a ship to flee from God’s command. Yet, by the time the story ends, the 
following point is clearly made. Despite what prejudiced Jonah might desire, God's love and 
mercy are so great that they are offered throughout the world and even to those hated Ninevites. 
As you can see, with that parable about Jonah we have moved beyond the old tribal thinking to 
much higher spiritual ground. In fact, we are very close to the spiritual mountaintop which is to 
be found in the Christ revelation itself. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, the famous Riverside Church preacher in New York City, once 
described the Bible in the following way, which I think is essentially correct. As Fosdick wrote, 


... beginning with a tribal war god, leading his devotees to bloody triumph over their 
foes, [the Bible] ends with men seeing that ‘God is love; and he that abideth in love 
abideth in God, and God abideth in him.’ Beginning with a territorial deity who loved his 
clansmen and hated the remainder of mankind, [the Bible] ends with a great multitude 
out of every tribe and tongue and people and nation, worshiping our universal Father.’ 


The Old Testament is a mixture of great spiritual wisdom and also some teachings and views 
which do not measure up to the high insights of Jesus. I think that’s a distinction we modern 
Christians need to be sensitive to when we approach the Old Testament. 


One of the challenges of Old Testament study is that some of its books blend together 
writings from distinctly different periods in the history of the ancient Hebrews. Also, the books 
of the Old Testament are not necessarily ordered chronologically on the basis of when they were 
written. In fact, scholars believe that four major Hebrew religious texts from different periods 
were brought together to form the first five books of the Old Testament.° Given those factors, 
people need to be aware that different levels of spiritual and moral understanding can sometimes 
appear side-by-side in the Old Testament. 


It’s worth noting that the Bible contains indications that the very early Hebrews tended to 
view God in a physical way. For example, they thought of God as walking in the Garden of Eden, 
as showing God’s own back to Moses, and as wrestling with Jacob. At the conclusion of that 
wrestling match with a strange man, who is not otherwise identified, Jacob exclaimed, 


For I have seen God face to face and yet my life is preserved. [Genesis 32:30] 
This may surprise you, but modern archaeologists have found that many Hebrews were 


polytheists and even worshiped idols as late as the 6" century B.C.” Psalm 58, for example, 
seems to reflect the early Hebrew belief in multiple deities. If you look at that psalm very closely, 
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you will notice that it is addressed to “you gods” in the plural. That’s also reflected in an Exodus 
passage in which Moses and the Israelites sing a song to God, saying, 


Who is like you O LORD, among the gods? Who is like you, majestic in holiness, 
awesome in splendor, doing wonders ? [Exodus 15:11] 


In that ancient time, atheism was virtually unheard of because almost everyone believed in 
the existence of divine beings of some kind. In that early period, people didn’t raise the question, 
"Does God exist?" Rather, people asked one another: “Who is your god?,” ““What is your god’s 
name?,” and “How powerful is your god, compared to other gods?” 


You might be interested to know that according to the Bible, the Hebrew people did not 
know the name of their god until the time of Moses—presumably in the 13" century B.C. 
According to the Bible, in the earlier days of Noah, Abraham, and Joseph, the Hebrew people 
had experiences of their god, but they did not know God’s name or specific identity. It was not 
until the event depicted in our Exodus reading that God finally decided to disclose God’s name 
and the secret of God’s identity to the Hebrew people. As we heard in that Exodus reading, 
God’s name is "IAM WHOI AM." That name is sometimes referred to as “Yahweh” and 
translated in English as the name “LORD” in all capital letters. 


In those days, knowing a person's name was no casual matter. In fact, knowing God's name, 
was considered a profound key for gaining access to God's inner being and possibly even control 
over God. Not surprisingly, once the early Hebrews discovered God's name, they went to great 
lengths to protect it. In fact, for many centuries after that discovery they considered God’s name 
so sacred that they refused to speak it. 


The ancient Canaanites worshiped idols of a god they called Baal. Baal was primarily a god 
of nature and fertility whose divinity was believed to be geared to the ever-repeating cycle of 
Earth’s seasons. In sharp contrast, the Hebrew’s god, Yahweh, was a god of history who guided 
the Hebrew people through the passage of time. 


The Old Testament portrays an ongoing struggle between Canaanite Baal worshipers and 
Hebrew Yahweh worshipers in The Promised Land. The Hebrews eventually won that struggle. 
In that process the Hebrews began to see that Yahweh was much greater than being just a God of 
Battles or a storm god. 


As those Hebrews came to understand, Yahweh’s dominion also extended to the fertility and 
abundance of their land and to the maintenance of their culture, which was becoming 
increasingly complex. Those Hebrews now realized that they had Yahweh to thank when their 
crops were fruitful and their society prospered with peace and good order. Yahweh would never 
be a nature god like Baal. But those ancient Hebrews now understood that Yahweh even ruled 
over the forces of nature in their land. 
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The Hebrews’ understanding of God was growing as the centuries passed after 1000 B.C. But 
here’s a curious thing. Despite all the power those Hebrews came to attribute to Yahweh, they 
continued, for a long time, to see Yahweh as ruling over only their own land of Israel. If early 
Hebrews traveled outside Israel’s boundaries, they assumed that they had left the worship and 
jurisdiction of Yahweh behind. In those days it was commonly believed that each land had its 
own god. And when you were in a foreign country, you worshiped the particular god of that 
country in order to be blessed and kept safe. 


The Old Testament book of II Kings is thought to have been compiled in the 600's B.C., 
though it likely contains earlier material. That biblical book portrays a man who had a solution to 
the problem of worshiping gods in other lands. What the man did was take two mule-loads of 
Israel’s dirt back to his home in Syria. As he figured, that way, by literally standing on Israel’s 
soil, he could still worship and be protected by Yahweh, even though he was in a foreign land. 

[2 Kings 5:17] 


The period of time from about 800--500 B.C. was a very fertile one for Israel's spiritual 
development. That was the time when, as the Bible reports, Yahweh raised up numerous 
prophets, such as Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, to enlighten and guide Yahweh’s chosen people. As 
that period progressed, the ancient Hebrews again made significant strides in their religious 
understanding. 


In a number of cases, their increased understanding paralleled the teachings and views of 
Jesus himself. For example, those prophets eventually helped the ancient Hebrews understand 
that Yahweh’s dominion extends over the entire universe and not just over the land of Israel 
alone. They helped those ancient Hebrews understand that Yahweh is an intensely moral god, 
that Yahweh wants not just empty acts of worship, but for people to treat others with justice, 
kindness, and love. In addition, those prophets helped the ancient Hebrews begin to understand 
that Yahweh is the one and only god in the universe, that all other imagined gods are just 
illusions. 


In 722 B.C. disaster struck. The northern Kingdom of Israel was conquered by Assyria. In 
586 B.C., the southern Kingdom of Judah was conquered by the Babylonians. Going to the heart 
of that kingdom, the Babylonians burned Jerusalem, the holy city, and ransacked its great temple, 
which the Hebrews believed was Yahweh’s dwelling place on Earth. The Babylonians also 
forced many Hebrews, including Israel’s priests, prophets, and scribes, to go into exile in 
Babylon. The Hebrews were stripped of their land, their temple, and their king. Israel was no 
more. 


This was a time of great crisis for the Hebrews and their faith. Yet, as some modern 
archaeologists believe, it was during that exile period, lasting upwards of 50 years or more, that 
the Hebrews compiled their traditional faith texts and added to them substantially, thus putting 
the first five books of the Old Testament [the Torah] in the form we know today. During that 
exile period, the Hebrews also became solidly monotheistic and rejected the worship of idols. As 
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scholars say, they likely made those changes in response to their idea that the Babylonian 
invasion and their exile were punishments brought on them by God, because some of their people 
were still practicing polytheism at that time. 


In 539 B.C. the Babylonian empire was overcome by the Persians, who allowed the Hebrews 
to return to their homeland and rebuild it. When those Hebrews returned from exile to Israel, they 
appear to have brought with them their newly-compiled, sacred Torah and their whole-hearted 
belief in and commitment to the one true God, who rules over the entire universe-the God whom 
we Christians know and worship today. 


SERMON ELEVEN 
Scripture: Genesis 34:25-31; Exodus 21: 22-25; Matthew 5:38-45a 


Like many other ancient peoples of the Middle East, the very early Hebrews came to see 
themselves as members of a tribe. Their thinking, style of life, and code of morality all revolved 
around their sense of tribal identity. Such ancient tribes functioned as close-knit groups which 
fended for themselves. They could, at times, be violent and brutal in their struggles with others to 
secure resources. 


There is an old Bedouin Arabic proverb which reflects the tribal approach to life. That 
proverb goes like this: 


Me and my brother against our cousin. Me, my brother, and my cousin against the 
stranger.* 


In tribal thinking, the lines of loyalty, honor, and defense began with one's closest blood relatives, 
namely, one’s family. And from that central family core one's allegiance then extended out to the 
clan and to the tribe. At times alliances were made between tribes, especially to fend off an 
enemy they had in common. 


As I’ve said before from this pulpit, I agree with many scholars who believe that our Holy 
Bible came into being through the weaving together of two spiritual processes. On one hand, God 
was repeatedly intervening in human history to reveal God’s truth. On the other hand, God's 
people were striving on their own to better understand God and live in accordance with God’s 
will. Considering those two spiritual processes and realizing that the latter process could be 
mistaken at times, one can understand, I think, why the spiritual and moral development of the 
people of the Bible did not always follow a straight path to greater understanding. Nonetheless, 
overall, one can see that God's people really did make some great spiritual and moral strides over 
the thousand or more years over which our Holy Bible was written. 


George Sweazey, a Princeton Theological Seminary professor, used the image of a mountain 
to describe the progressive revelation of God which one finds in the Bible. As Sweazey wrote, 
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The understanding of himself to which God finally brings his people in the Bible is not on 
a monotonous flat plain; it mounts up to the summit where Jesus is. All else in the Bible is 
to be judged by [Jesus].° 


Believing that Jesus Christ was the supreme revelation of God against which all other spiritual 
and moral teachings of the Bible should be measured, Sweazey went on to say this: 


There is much in the Bible that is not at all the word of God. It has the sayings of cynics, 
doubters, atheists, and scoundrels of all sorts . .. There is always the danger that we will 
quote some sub-Christian passage to the congregation."” 


In fact, there are many passages in the Old Testament which are fully compatible with the 
supreme revelation of Christ and his teachings. For example, among those passages I count the 
story of Jonah, which shows the great breadth of God’s love, even for people like the Ninevites, 
whom the faithful, like Jonah, might reject as their hated enemies and outsiders. Among those 
passages, I also include many of the teachings of the prophets, who called for social justice, 
seeking as Jesus did, 


to bring good news to the poor... to proclaim release to the captives and the recovery of 
sight to the blind. [Luke 4:18, Isaiah 61:1] 


There are many such passages in the Old Testament which anticipate and reflect the advanced 
mountaintop spirituality and morality which God revealed in Christ. But, then there are also other 
passages, particularly some passages in the Old Testament, which I believe are, as Sweazey said, 
distinctly sub-Christian. The spiritual and moral teachings of those other passages do not rise up 
to the level of the Christ revelation. Thus, although those other passages are part of the history of 
our faith, they should not to be held up as “gospel” or followed literally by the faithful today. 


I will now focus on a single strand of the moral evolution of God's people in the Bible. To 
follow that strand, I have chosen three different passages as our scripture readings. Each of those 
passages represents a distinctly different level of moral understanding. As we follow those 
passages in sequence, we will see that we are ascending to ever higher levels in the development 
of God's people. 


The first passage is Genesis 34:25-31. This layer of biblical tradition comes to us from a very 
early period of Hebrew history. It likely was written in the 10" century B.C. and may have been 
based on traditions which were even earlier.'' In that early time period, the thinking and morality 
of the Hebrew people were very tribal in nature. 


Pll summarize that passage. Jacob's daughter Dinah is raped by the son of a Canaanite prince. 
In retaliation, Jacob's sons use deceit. Making a false offer to merge their two groups in peace 
and reconciliation, the sons trick the prince and every male in his city into being circumcised. At 
that point, while the men of that city are still in pain, the sons turn around and kill every one of 
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them. Furthermore, Jacob’s sons plunder that city and capture all its wealth, children, and 
women. In the tribal way of thinking that massive retaliation to avenge a single rape made sense, 
for in ancient times each tribe had to fend for itself, like a shark in a great pool of sharks. 


If any tribal family gave the appearance of being weak, then some other tribe might be 
tempted to take advantage of them. Thus, for any injury received, each tribe struck back with 
great force, in order to show that its honor and power were still intact and that it should not be 
taken lightly by anyone. 


In this particular situation, Jacob worries that his sons may have carried the family's revenge 
too far, to the point where the whole region will rise up in counter revenge. But Jacob's sons 
insist that they did the right thing. As they say: 


Should our sister be treated as a whore? [Genesis 34:31] 


At the very beginning of our Bible, in Genesis 4:24, we see another instance of such primitive 
tribal thinking. This passage also likely comes from the 10" century B.C. or even earlier.'” In this 
passage, Cain has a son named Lamech. Lamech boasts that if anyone does him wrong, he will 
avenge himself not just seven times, but seventy-seven times! I think most of us will agree that 
this tribal level of morality is primitive and grim. Nonetheless, this kind of thinking shows up 
from time to time in the Old Testament, including in some of its psalms. Usually such passages, 
which assert the value of massive retaliation, come from the earliest periods of ancient Hebrew 
history. 


Now we move up to another level of moral thinking in the Bible. As the years passed, the 
Hebrew people developed a more complex style of life in settled towns. During that period, the 
Hebrews accepted many laws, including the Ten Commandments, which helped regulate their 
community life together. One of those laws is known as “Lex Talionis” or the “Law of 
Retaliation.” Scholars believe that one of the oldest references to that law in the Bible is found in 
Exodus 21: 22-25, our second scripture reading this morning. That passage may date back to 
about 850 B.C." 


That passage in Exodus presents the legal principle that an injury suffered can be avenged on 
an exactly equal basis. In other words, measure for measure, an eye can be taken for an eye lost 
and a tooth can be taken for a tooth lost."* 


An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth seems like a rather grim form of justice to us today. 
But considering the excesses of the tribal morality it replaced, this new principle was actually a 
step forward in humanity's moral development. On this higher plane of morality, retaliation was 
limited to the guilty parties and a limit was placed on the extent of retaliation. The old tribal 
blood-revenge idea of killing the murderer's entire family or clan to avenge the murderer's crime 
was now essentially forbidden. 
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Some Christians today may assume that a moral law like this one found in the Old Testament 
is automatically God’s word for our modern day. But that assumption is not correct. It’s not 
correct because when Jesus came to earth, he rejected this “Law of Retaliation,” which was 
considered ancient even in his day. 


Our third scripture reading this morning was 
Matthew 5:38-45a from Jesus' Sermon on the Mount 
in the New Testament Gospel According to 
Matthew. {'°} In that very familiar passage, Jesus 
called his followers to move up to an even higher 
plane of moral development. Jesus called his people 
to move beyond the "eye for an eye" principle of 
retaliation. Instead, Jesus taught his followers to 
refrain from all acts of retaliation. As Jesus said quite 
explicitly, 


You have heard that it was said, “An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” But I say to 

you, Do not resist an evildoer. But if anyone 
strikes you on the right cheek, turn the other 
also... 


The Sermon on the Mount 
Artist: Carl Heinrich Bloch 


The supreme revelation of God in Jesus Christ taught 
our world that instead of exacting a one-for-one 
measure of retaliation, we should treat even our enemies with love. 


On another occasion, Jesus also rejected the ancient tribal morality of Jacob’s sons and 
Lamech. Lamech said he would avenge himself seventy-seven times. Yet, in sharp contrast, Jesus 
taught that we must be willing to forgive other people seventy-seven times. [Matthew 18:22] 


As we trace this strand of moral development in the Bible over a period of a thousand years 
or more, we move from excessive retaliation, to measured retaliation, to no retaliation. But 
always, every level of our Bible needs to be judged from the perspective of its highest level, 
namely, the revelation of God in Jesus Christ to us humans. 


Now I’ll shift gears a bit. Of course, the situation in the Middle East today is very complex. 
But it seems that some of those problems today can be traced back to those pre-Jesus moral codes 
which are found in some of the earlier layers of biblical tradition. 


Thomas L. Friedman is a Pulitzer Prize winning journalist, noted for his work for The New 
York Times in the Middle East. In 1989 Friedman won the National Book Award for his 
insightful book entitled From Beirut to Jerusalem. As Friedman indicates in that book, one of the 
problems in the modern Middle East is that the old tribal morality is still alive. Although a 
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throwback to the ancient past, tribal thinking still seems to enter Middle East politics and life 
from time to time. To demonstrate that tribal way of thinking, Friedman told an old Bedouin 
legend about an old man and his turkey, which I'll summarize. 


It seems there was an elderly Bedouin man who kept a turkey beside his tent. One day that 
turkey was stolen. That theft caused the elderly man to fear great danger. But the man’s sons 
laughed the theft off because only a turkey was taken. Then, some other more valuable items 
were stolen from the man. After each theft, the man implored his sons to recover the stolen 
turkey, but they didn’t recover it. Finally, the man’s daughter was raped. As the elderly man then 
said to his sons, 


It is all because of the turkey. When they saw that they could take my turkey, we lost 
everything."° 


In the tribal way of thinking, no one dares to appear weak, for fear that they will become a 
ready target to be victimized by others. Here is a sad and likely example of such tribal thinking in 
the Middle East in the 20th century, which Friedman mentions. 


In 1988, Saddam Hussein killed thousands of Kurds, including women and children, in his 
own country of Iraq, by dropping deadly gas on them. How could Hussein do that? It’s possible 
Hussein could do that because he viewed those Kurds, not as fellow Iraqis, but as members of a 
different tribe, in other words, strangers who were trying to take Hussein’s “turkey.” Such tribal 
thinking can lead to enormous violence.'’ 


Of course, the problems of the Middle East are very complicated. Indeed, they are far beyond 
my own limited understanding, and they are certainly beyond the scope of this sermon. But here's 
the point Friedman makes in his book. Even in this modern day, many people in the Middle East 
are still vulnerable to conflict, because they have not broken away completely from that old tribal 
idea of morality. 


God help us all in our modern world to move beyond the primitive tribe. And, may we 
Christians always realize that Jesus Christ and his love are the supreme revelation in our Bible, 
against which every other part of our Bible must be judged and found worthy or wanting. 


ENDNOTES 


1. In some ways it is a brave undertaking to try to reconstruct ancient Hebrew history in a sermon 
like this and also include it in a book which may be around for some years. I say that because 
such reconstructions are subject to much scholarly debate, and it is quite possible that theories 
favored today may be significantly changed or even completely overturned by new discoveries in 
the future. Nonetheless, I am taking that risk and mentioning this caveat to the reader. 
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2. Thus far, archaeologists have found little clear evidence that the early Hebrews waged an 
invasion of Canaan, as the Bible indicates. Archaeologists have not found signs of war in most of 
the thirty-one towns the Bible says the Hebrews conquered by invasion. Jericho was destroyed, 
but that likely took place around 1500 B.C., long before the Exodus. An exception is the 
Canaanite city of Hazor, which appears to have been destroyed about 1250 B.C., a date that could 
correspond with the Exodus and the Hebrews’ entrance into the Promised Land. 

Did ancient Hebrews destroy Hazor? Some archaeologists believe they did, which gives 
at least some evidence for a Hebrew invasion of Canaan. However, there is also another view. 
Some modern archaeologists believe the destruction of Hazor actually came from within. They 
believe that less affluent Canaanites and slaves, who lived in the lower city of Hazor, revolted 
against the Canaanite rulers and elite, who lived in the upper city of Hazor. In that period of time, 
the Canaanite city-state system was collapsing, after being in a long period of decline. In line 
with this other view of Hazor’s destruction, it is theorized that the earliest Hebrews were not 
strangers to Canaan. Rather, it’s thought that likely they were such less affluent Canaanites and 
other freedom-seeking people, who repudiated the Canaanite elite and their culture, and who 
settled in the central hill country of Canaan to form their own new culture and identity. Lauren 
Aguirre, exec. ed., The Bible’s Buried Secrets, Transcript, NOVA, 2008, 
www.pbs.org/wgbh/nova/transcripts/e5126_ bible.html (June 8, 2010), 10-11. 


3. Thus far, archaeologists have found no evidence of a mass migration out of Egypt in the most 
likely time the Exodus would have occurred—between 1275 B.C. and 1208 B.C.. That is not to 
say that some early Hebrews did not have that experience. 

Yet, some modern archaeologists have the following alternate theory. They think it is 
likely that a small group of Canaanite slaves did escape from Egypt. On their way back to 
Canaan, that small group passed through Midian where the Shashu people lived. There those 
freed slaves were deeply impressed by the Shashu’s worship of the god Yahu. Those former 
slaves then brought that faith back to their homeland, where they settled in Canaan’s central hill 
country. Some scholars think that belief in Yahu then eventually evolved to become the 
Hebrews’ belief in Yahweh. It is worth noting that the Bible indicates that Moses’ first encounter 
with Yahweh, in the form of a burning bush, also took place in the land of Midian. [Exodus 3] 
Lauren Aguirre, exec. ed., The Bible’s Buried Secrets, 14. 


4. The oldest biblical passage is said to be the “Song of the Sea” in Exodus 15:1-18, which may 
have been written by about 1,000 B.C., near the time Hebrew script is believed to have been 
developed. However, the early Hebrews likely recited that poem about the Exodus experience 
much before that time. Lauren Aguirre, exec. ed., The Bible’s Buried Secrets, 7. 


5. Harry Emerson Fosdick, A Guide to Understanding the Bible: The Development of Ideas 
within the Old and New Testament (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1938), 54. 


6. The “Documentary Hypothesis” is a theory which was developed by scholars in the 18" and 
19" centuries. It is generally accepted by many biblical scholars today. Basically, that theory 
maintains that the first five biblical books [the Torah] are a compilation of four major Hebrew 
text traditions which were put together by a redactor. The exact dates of those four traditions, the 
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source materials they used, and the existence of edited versions of those traditions are sometimes 
debated by modern scholars. But one interpretation of them is as follows: 


J - Jahwist or Yahwist [created: 1000-900 B.C.] 
E - Elohim [created: about 850 B.C.] 
D - Deuteronomistic [created: 600's B.C. ] Z 
[also used in other early biblical books] 
P - Priestly [created: possibly during Babylonian exile, 
about 586-539 B.C. ] P| 
R - Redactor 
Dtrl1 - Original Deuteronomistic text 
Dtr2 - Additions to Original Deuteronomistic text ——_~ 
The image at right is a version of the Deuteronomic 
Documentary Hypothesis is in the public domain. It is 
located at * Includes most of Leviticus 


ee ‘ Sir ep muss ¥ Includes most of Deuteronomy 
http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Modern_docu  ¢ Joshua, Judges, 1 & 2 Samuel, 1 & 2 Kings 


mentary_hypothesis.png (June 15, 2010). 


7. As Ephraim Stern of The Hebrew University of Jerusalem noted, 
Before the destruction of the First Temple [586 B.C.] wherever we dig, in whatever part 
of the Judean country, we find sanctuaries, and more often, we find hundreds and 
thousands of figurines, even in Jerusalem... We are speaking about thousands before 
and nothing—completely nothing at all—after. 

Lauren Aguirre, exec. ed., The Bible’s Buried Secrets, 31. 


8. Thomas L. Friedman, From Beirut to Jerusalem (New York: Doubleday, 1989), 88. 


9. George E. Sweazey, Preaching the Good News (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1976), 36. 


10. Sweazey, 167. 


11. This text is said to be from the “J” source. John Van Seters, Prologue to History: The 
Yahwist as Historian in Genesis (Louisville, KY: Westminister/John Knox Press, 1992), 277- 
278. 


12. This text is also said to be from the “J” source. Richard Elliot Friedman, Who Wrote the 
Bible? (New York: Summit Books, 1987), 246. 


13. Some other references to forms of this law are in Leviticus 24:18-20 and Deuteronomy 19:21. 
Exodus 21: 22-25 is said to be from the “E” source. Friedman, Who Wrote the Bible?, 251. 


14. In Exodus 21: 22-25 this law is specifically applied to situations in which a pregnant woman 
is injured, a miscarriage results, and the woman is also harmed. Deuteronomy 19:21 specifically 
applies it to false witnesses. Leviticus 24:18-20 applies it to situations in which an animal is 
killed or a person is maimed. 
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15. This image is of the painting “The Sermon on the Mount,” painted by Danish painter Carl 
Heinrich Bloch, who died in 1890. It is in the public domain. 
http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Bloch-SermonOnTheMount.jpg (October 31, 2010). 


16. Friedman, 89. 


17. Friedman, 90-91. 
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SERMON TWELVE 


“The Formation of the New Testament” 
Scripture: II Timothy 3:10-17 


This morning I will tell you about a subject you may not have heard much about. I will give 
you a glimpse of how many mainline Protestant and other biblical scholars think our New 
Testament was formed. 


Christians have often assumed that the New Testament came into being soon after the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, in about 30 A.D.' But that’s not correct. In fact, the formation of the 
New Testament was a gradual process which took centuries. Many Christians have also assumed 
that down through the ages Christians have almost always agreed as to exactly which early 
Christian books should be considered sacred, and thus included in the New Testament. In fact, 
once again that’s an incorrect assumption. 


In our modern day, Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Eastern Orthodox Christians all agree 
on the number and order of books in the New Testament. They agree that there are twenty-seven 
New Testament books, beginning with the Gospel According to Matthew and ending with The 
Revelation to John.” However, such widespread agreement on those twenty-seven books and only 
those books making up the New Testament may not have come until three or more centuries after 
Jesus’ earthly ministry.’ 


Even after there was widespread agreement on those twenty-seven books, some Christians 
still challenged the inclusion of one or more of those books in the New Testament. Consider, for 
example, the Protestant Reformer Martin Luther in the 16" century A.D. Luther was not willing 
to give the books of James, Hebrews, Jude, and Revelation full standing in the New Testament. 
He viewed those four books as having much less value than the other twenty-three.* 


Let’s begin by considering the earliest years of our Christian faith. We should remember that 
the New Testament Gospels do not indicate that Jesus ever instructed his followers to write about 
their faith experiences. Neither do the Gospels contain any record of Jesus putting his own 
teachings in writing. 


According to scholars, the earliest Christians after Jesus’ resurrection were interested in 
hearing oral presentations of Jesus’ death, resurrection, and teachings. They were much less 
interested in reading about those things. In that early time, preaching was very important. Also, 
there may have been a sense among the earliest Christians that written words were not worthy 
enough to carry the profound truths of Jesus. Some of that bias against the written word may 
have been reflected in the Apostle Paul’s comment that God had made him a minister,” 


of a new covenant, not of letter but of spirit; for the letter kills, but the Spirit gives life. 
[II Corinthians 3:6] 
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Even as long as a century after the first Easter, one well-respected Christian stated that he still 
preferred receiving his information about Jesus from “a living and surviving voice” and not from 
a book.° 


Approximate Time Line of the Formation of the New Testament 


c. 30 A.D. —Jesus crucified and resurrected 
early 50's A.D. —First letter of Paul written, I Thessalonians 
before 70 A.D. --First Gospel written, Gospel According to Mark 


c. 100 A.D. —Four Gospels now written, but not considered sacred 
—Most books eventually included in New Testament were written by now 
—Christians considered as sacred: Hebrew Scriptures and Jesus’ 
sayings, which were passed down orally 


Early 100's A.D. —Some letters of Paul circulated together 


Mid 100's A.D. —At least three of the Gospels circulated together 
—Marcion rejected the Hebrew Scriptures, but considered edited versions 
of the Gospel According to Luke and ten of Paul’s letters as 
sacred to Christians 


150-160 A.D. —Tatian created the Diatesseron, which sought to harmonize the four 
Gospels 


170-180 A.D. --Irenaeus maintained that Christians should consider the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the four Gospels, and Paul’s letters as sacred 
—In this period Christians began to shift their emphasis from oral 
to written accounts of Jesus and the faith 


—Easter letter of Athanasius, first known listing of the twenty-seven 
sacred books of New Testament Christians know today 


Many scholars believe that all four of our New Testament Gospels were written by the end of 
the 1“ century A.D. Yet, there is no reliable witness that any of those Gospels were read in 
Christian worship services, even a century after the first Easter.’ Oral traditions about Jesus 
continued to be important to Christians for a long time. However, it is fortunate for us later 
Christians that there were some early Christians who did begin putting their understanding of 
Jesus and the Christian faith in writing. We’re also quite fortunate that many of those writings 
have come down to us in our day. 
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The earliest books in our New Testament are the letters of the Apostle Paul. And the earliest 
of those is believed to be Paul’s first letter to the Christians at Thessalonica. Paul likely wrote 
that letter in the early 50's A.D., about 20 years after the first Easter.* 


The Gospel According to Mark is believed to be the earliest New Testament Gospel. It likely 
was written before 70 A.D.’ According to scholars, it’s likely that most books in the New 
Testament were written before 100 A.D."'° 


But, here’s something to be aware of. Many scholars maintain that none of the New 
Testament books, with the exception of the book of Revelation, were written with the intention 
that they would be considered sacred scripture by Christians."' 


Consider Paul, for example. Paul wrote his letters to churches or individuals to deal with 
matters of conduct and theological issues which were facing them.'* Paul’s letters responded to 
the real life situations of those churches and individuals. At the same time, Paul also conveyed in 
his letters some of his own understanding of fundamental Christian truths. We can ask, did Paul 
assume that one day his letters would be viewed as authoritative Christian scripture? As one 
scholar wrote, 


[Paul's] letters were not written with any thought that they would ever be published for 
all the world to read. They were personal communications, meant only for the churches 
to which they were addressed.”’ 


Parenthetically, I will note that scholars think that Paul likely wrote additional letters to early 
churches, letters which have not been passed down to us.'* Wouldn’t it be fascinating if any of 
those other letters were discovered? I wonder, if such letters ever were discovered and considered 
authentic, would they be added to our present New Testament? How “closed” is our New 
Testament canon? As you may know, canon is the word scholars often use to describe a 
collection of writings considered sacred. 


Our scripture reading this morning was from Second Timothy, a New Testament epistle 
which many scholars believe was likely written by a first century A.D. follower of Paul. As that 
passage states: 


All scripture is inspired by God and is useful for teaching for reproof, for correction, and 
for training in righteous, so that everyone who belongs to God may be proficient, 
equipped for every good work. [II Timothy 3:16] 


In our modern day, Fundamentalist Christians often quote that passage to support their view that 
the Old and New Testaments are completely infallible and must be interpreted literally. There is, 
however, a problem with using that passage to support that point of view. That problem is this. 
The word “scripture” in that passage actually refers to books in the Old Testament. When that 
passage was written in the mid 1“ century A.D., there were no Christian writings which 
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Christians viewed as sacred scripture. 


In fact, 1“ century A.D. Christians considered two things to be sacred and of great authority 
for their faith. One of those things was the Hebrew scriptures,'” whose complete list of included 
books still wasn’t finalized by the mid 1* century, either for Christians or Jews.'® The other thing 
early Christians considered sacred was the sayings of Jesus, which they remembered and passed 
down orally to the generations of Christians which followed them." 


Once again, we see how important that oral tradition was to early Christians. In fact, the 
Christian faith existed long before there were any specifically Christian books which Christians 
considered sacred.'* As one scholar put it, 


The earliest canon of faith for the Christian community was Jesus himself, whose words 
and deeds were interpreted afresh in the various sociological contexts of the early 
Christians. The prophetic voice, which some Jews believed had ceased in Israel, was 
considered very much alive in the community of the followers of Jesus. The earliest 
Christian preachers believed that... the age of the Spirit .. . to be manifested at the end 
of the ages ... was now alive in the power of the church’s preaching." 


Of course, the early Christians faced a major problem because of their heavy dependence on 
oral tradition. That problem was the passage of time. As generations of Christians died and the 
chronological distance between living Christians and Jesus grew greater, the oral tradition about 
him grew weaker. Also, as time passed and the end of the age and return of Jesus did not come as 
was expected, Christians began to think more “long range” about the transmission of their faith 
to future generations of Christians on Earth. 


For those reasons and others, as Christians moved through the second century A.D. they 
began to pay more attention to writings about Jesus and their faith. It’s likely that by the early 
second century some of the Apostle Paul’s letters were gathered up and circulated together. By 
the middle of the second century at least three of the Gospels were circulated together.” 


Here’s an interesting point. In those early years the individual books of Hebrew scriptures 
were often printed on individual scrolls. Those individual scrolls could easily get out of order and 
one couldn’t hold a number of those scrolls in one’s hand at one time.”! Early in the second 
century Christians began copying Christian writings into codices, instead of onto scrolls. 


Codices were essentially a rudimentary form of book which had bound manuscript leaves of 
paper or, later, parchment. Unlike scrolls, codex pages could be written on, on both sides. Thus, 
codices could hold much more text than scrolls. A codex with multiple writings in it would 
maintain the order of those writings and it could be held in one’s hand. Also, codex pages were 
considerably easier for readers to access than scrolls.” 


According to scholars, the fact that early Christians used codices likely encouraged them to 
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gather their special literature together.”’ In time the use of codices may also have encouraged 
Christians to think about developing a New Testament “canon,” a complete list of Christian 
books which were special to them.” 


In the period between 150-160 A.D., an Assyrian Christian named Tatian did a significant 
thing. Tatian created a book, called the Diatessaron, which sought to harmonize the four Gospel 
accounts of Jesus’ life into one continuous account. The fact that Tatian felt so free to rewrite 
those Gospels is likely an indication that many Christians in the mid 2" century period still did 
not consider them sacred scripture.” It’s interesting to note that Syrian Christian churches 
preferred to use Tatian’s Diatessaron, instead of the four Gospels, even after 400 A.D.”° 


A key figure in early Christianity was a man named Marcion, who died about 160 A.D. 
Marcion was the son of a Christian bishop and also a wealthy merchant and shipowner, whose 
headquarters were in Rome. Marcion believed that Christianity was an entirely new religion 
which was not rooted in Judaism.”’ Marcion also believed that the creator God of Hebrew 
scripture and the Father of Jesus were two very different gods. Marcion saw the Hebrew scripture 
God as harsh, cruel, and vengeful at times. In contrast, he saw God, the Father of Jesus, as being 
of absolute love. 


To put forward his views, Marcion created a well-defined canon of Christian books which he 
felt Christians should view as sacred. In essence, Marcion felt Christians should have new sacred 
scripture to go with their new religion. In fact, Marcion’s collection of sacred books included the 
Gospel According to Luke and ten of Paul’s letters. However, there was this difference. Marcion 
was intent on separating the Christian faith from all Jewish influences. Thus, Marcion cut 
passages which related to the Hebrew scriptures out of Luke’s Gospel and Paul’s letters. For 
example, Marcion eliminated the birth stories of both Jesus and John the Baptist from Luke, 
because those stories contained Old Testament prophecies.”** Marcion also maintained that 
Christians should reject the Hebrew scriptures and no longer consider them sacred. 


Christian history tells us that Marcion was soon branded a “heretic” by many other 
Christians. Other Christians rose up against Marcion’s efforts to sever Christianity from its 
Jewish roots. But Marcion’s radical ideas did have some positive effects, for the controversy he 
ignited encouraged early Christians to think more deeply about which books of early Christian 
literature best represented their faith and should be considered sacred Christian scripture.” 


One of the most notable opponents of Marcion was a Christian bishop in Gaul named 
Irenaeus, who has sometimes been called, “the first great Catholic theologian.”*° Writing in the 


period from about 170-180 A.D., Irenaeus sought to defend what he took to be the, 


faith of and about Jesus that he believed had been passed on in the church from the days 
of the apostles.*' 


Refuting Marion, Irenaeus strongly defended the idea that the Hebrew scriptures are sacred for 
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Christians. 


Picking up on Marcion’s idea of new scripture for Christians, Irenaeus maintained that the 
four Gospels and the letters of Paul should also be considered sacred. But, unlike Marcion, 
Irenaeus did not seek to edit any of those books.*” Rather, Irenaeus considered those writings 
authoritative for Christians because he believed they essentially contained the “voices” of the 
early apostles and they had been faithfully passed down through the apostolic succession of 
Christian bishops.** Scholars think that Irenaeus was the first Christian to use the terms “Old 
Testament” and “New Testament” in referring to the sacred literature of Christians.** 


Irenaeus was a pivotal figure in early Christianity. Active in the latter half of the second 
century A.D., Irenaeus saw Christianity shift its focus from oral tradition to developing a 
consensus on which early Christian writings should be considered sacred scripture. 


As Christianity moved to the end of the 2™ century and into the 3™ century, a consensus did 
begin to build. It was a “grass roots” consensus. It was based on what different churches in 
different places chose to use as their sacred Christian books. In this formative period, it was the 
individual churches acting, not any Church Council deciding on that consensus.*° 


In this period the churches readily accepted some books as sacred Christian scripture, such as 
the four Gospels. But, some other books, such as Hebrews, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, 
and Revelation, had a more difficult time gaining widespread acceptance. Also, in this period 
some Christian churches accepted as sacred, certain Christian books which most Christians later 
judged not to be sacred. The Letter of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas were among those 
books which were embraced at first, but then rejected.*° 


According to scholars, the earliest known New Testament list of precisely the twenty-seven 
New Testament books we know today was made in the year 367 A.D. That was about 337 years 
after the first Easter. That list was presented by Athanasius, the Bishop of Alexandria, in his 
Easter Letter. By then there was a broad consensus among the churches on those twenty-seven 
books. Athanasius’ list was subsequently affirmed by other Christian authorities.*’ But, even in 
367 A.D., there were still some Christian churches whose canons of New Testament sacred 
books did not exactly match Athanasius’ list. However, those churches eventually accepted his 
list too.*® 


It is interesting to note that by the 4" century A.D., the skill of binding codices had advanced 
to a point where it was then possible to include all twenty-seven books of the New Testament in 
a single codex, so a person could hold them all in his/her hands.” 


Why did early Christians choose precisely the twenty-seven books they did as their new 
scripture? Generally speaking they chose those twenty-seven books for two reasons. First, they 
chose those books because they believed they were written by apostolic authors and/or they 
contained apostolic content. In other words, they believed those books conveyed the truths about 
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the Christian faith which were received from the early, close followers of Jesus.. Second, they 
chose those books because they believed they were basically compatible with the Old Testament 
and with the other books in the New Testament.*° 


Frankly, I’ve long found the story of the formation of our New Testament to be fascinating. 
It’s a story which has led me to believe that the creation of our Holy Bible was the result of a 
process which was both divine and human. It’s a story which confirms my belief that while the 
Holy Bible is the “rule of faith and practice”! for us later Christians, the Bible itself is not 
infallible. And it is not to be worshiped in and of itself. 


Rather, as I believe, our Holy Bible is the best pointer we modern Christians have to God and 
to God’s son Jesus, and to their profound truths by which we should seek to live our lives. 
Finally, it’s a story which reminds me that there was Christ, first and foremost. Then there were 
Christ’s churches. Then, over generations, as the vibrant voices of those who witnessed Christ 
and his first followers grew silent, there was our New Testament. There was our New Testament, 
which sought to recapture and convey at least some of those precious early voices to all us later 
Christians. 


Thanks be to God and to those early Christians who really cared enough to pass the Christian 
faith down to us in the written word! 
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SERMON THIRTEEN 


“Picking and Choosing” 
Scripture: Deuteronomy 17:2-5; 21:18:21; Mark 12:28-34 


I remember it well, too well in fact. It was the year 1973. I was a new minister fresh out of 
seminary and serving my first parish. It was a two-point charge deep in rural Vermont among the 
rolling green fields and picturesque red barns of dairy farms. My family and I had arrived in that 
beautiful Eden just a few months before. 


Like all new ministers, I was eager to put the skills I'd learned in seminary into practice. 
Right off the bat, I started a Bible study class. It seemed like a fine thing to do. After all, who 
could find fault with studying the Bible? This was the time when many churches and their clergy 
were in conflict over the Vietnam war and Watergate. In comparison, a simple Bible study 
seemed like a peaceable enterprise, tailor-made for a new pastor who wanted to ease his way into 
a new congregation. But that's where I was mistaken, for to my great surprise, after just a few 
weeks my Bible study class turned into an explosive battleground. 


On that particular night, the class and I were all seated together in a friendly circle in the 
church’s basement. We sat on wobbly wooden chairs and balanced Bibles and study guides on 
our laps. Drawing on my seminary training, I relayed a scholarly theory which called into 
question a strictly literal interpretation of a passage we were studying. 


Suddenly, I was interrupted by a loud, stern voice. The voice belonged to an older woman in 
the group. Focusing on me with an intense, icy stare, that woman demanded to know if I believed 
the Bible was the Word of God, if I believed that each and every word in the text was both 
inspired and infallibly true. Totally startled by that challenge, I recall mumbling something about 
how [had great respect for the Bible, though I thought some parts of it were more valuable than 
others for Christian faith. 


Again, that women issued her challenge. Did I or did I not believe the Bible was the infallible 
Word of God? Her face began to flush red. Again, I tried to make a response. I said that for me, it 
was not a black and white issue which could be answered with a simple "yes" or "no." 
Interrupting me again that woman launched into a scathing diatribe. She said the Bible was either 
God's Word or it wasn't. And if I thought I could pick and choose what to believe in it, then 
obviously, I had no respect for the Bible. She went on in that vein for a few minutes, then 
concluded her remarks by declaring that I had no business being a minister of Jesus Christ. 


Then, that woman rose from her seat and angrily marched out of the room. Two other class 
members followed right behind her. There were about ten people in the room that night. The rest 


of us sat in our chairs, stunned by that unexpected attack. 


The next morning I received a phone call from a sweet, elderly lady in her 90's, who was, by 
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far, the class' oldest member. Sympathetic, that woman wanted to be sure that I, the new minister, 
didn't become distraught over the outburst the night before. I was deeply grateful for her call. 


Being fresh out of a seminary and still brand new in that parish that was a particularly painful 
experience for me. At first, I was tempted to take that attack personally. But then, as I gave the 
matter more thought, I began to realize that conflict was not personal. Rather, it was a conflict 
between two different traditions of Christianity, each of which approaches the Bible in a different 
way. As I realized, that woman and I were essentially playing roles. That same basic conflict of 
views had been going on for centuries involving different people in different places. 


Here's the difference. In living their faith some Christians bring a critical eye to the 
interpretation of the Bible. They seem to pick and choose what they will believe from the Bible. 
In sharp contrast, there are other Christians who claim to follow the whole Bible in its entirety as 
literal truth. 


It’s somewhat beside my point this morning, but I’Il tell you how that confrontation turned 
out. The woman who led the attack eventually found a fundamentalistic Protestant church to her 
liking. But to reach it she had to travel fifteen miles to another town. The church I was serving 
was the only Protestant church in that little Vermont farming community. Within a year, the 
other two people who had walked out came to me separately to apologize for their behavior. I 
accepted their apologies as graciously as I could. 


That was 1973. It is now many years later. I tell you that story because today, after all my 
years of ministry, I still maintain the view of the Bible I held back then. In fact, I'm even more 
convinced of that view today. Without reservation, I freely admit that I am a so-called "picker 
and chooser" when it comes to the Bible. But that's not all. I also maintain that all Christians are 
"pickers and choosers" in the final analysis. I say all Christians, regardless of whether they are 
conservative, liberal, or somewhere in between in their theological orientation. 


We are all “pickers and choosers” because our Holy Bible is just too big and too diverse for 
anyone to give equal weight to everything that is written in it. Inevitably, choices must be made. 
And so they are, by every individual and every religious denomination which goes by the name 
"Christian." In my view the real issue is not whether we pick and choose. Rather, the real issue is 
whether we pick and choose well, guided by wisdom, humility, and a sincere faith in God. 


Our Bible is a very diverse document. It is composed of sixty-six different books written by 
many different authors over a period of a thousand years or more. Like golden threads in a fine 
tapestry, there are some important basic themes which run throughout our Bible. Tested and 
found worthy over the ages, those basic themes give our Bible coherence. They make our Bible a 
strong resource for building faith. They also justify bringing those sixty-six different books 
together under one cover as a unified book of Holy Scripture. Those basic biblical themes are 
highly cherished by virtually all Christians. I'll mention a few of them: 


va) 


—There is one and only one God. In the beginning God created everything there is in our 
world, including human beings in God's image. 

—Down through the ages, God has lavished considerable love and care on God’s created 
people, but we humans are not perfect. 

—When we could not save ourselves from our sins, God took the initiative of sending a 
savior to our world to redeem us and bring us abundant life. 

—In the books of the Old Testament, this savior is prepared for and looked for longingly. 
In the New Testament he is revealed as God's only son, Jesus Christ. 


Now, mixed in with those cherished themes there are also some portions of the Bible which 
are self-contradictory and even offensive to Christian faith today. Consider, for example, these 
laws from the Old Testament book of Leviticus. 


If anyone eats any blood, he will be cut off from God's people. [Leviticus 17:10] 


No one with a physical blemish or disability will be allowed to approach God's altar. 
[Leviticus 21:16-24] 


Death is the required punishment for those who curse their mother or father, and for 
those who blaspheme against God. [Leviticus 20: 9; 24:16] 


The book of Deuteronomy adds these laws: 


You should kill anyone who seeks to entice you to worship other gods. 
[Deuteronomy 13:6-12] 


Parents may have a stubborn and rebellious son stoned to death. 
[Deuteronomy 21:18-21] 


Women shall not wear anything that pertains to a man. Nor shall anyone wear clothing of 
mingled fibers such as wool mixed with linen. [Deuteronomy 22:5; 22:11] 


Men may have more than one wife. Women may be stoned to death, if they are not 
virgins at the time of their marriage. [Deuteronomy 21:15-17; 22:16-21] 


Yes, there are Christians who claim that everything in the Bible is God's sacred, infallible 
Word without any picking or choosing. But in observing such Christians I have noticed these 
strange things. 


—Some of those Christians enjoy a cooked rare steak still simmering in its own blood, as 
much as anyone does. 

—Those Christians do not stop people with blemishes or disabilities from worshiping in 
their churches. 
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—They do not seek the death penalty for those who blaspheme against God. 

—Those Christians show no shame in wearing the latest fashions in mixed cloth fibers, 
using blends of polyester, rayon, Dacron, cotton, linen, or wool. 

—They do not rise up and summarily execute their rebellious sons, their nonvirgin brides, 
or their neighbors who practice a non Judeo-Christian religion. 

—And, those Christians make a point of having only one wife, not many. 


How can it be that Christians who proclaim strict belief in the Bible's infallibility are so 
unbiblical in their everyday lives? Often the answer is this. Many Christians who condemn 
"picking and choosing" have a favorite belief of their own, which is called Dispensationalism. 
According to that belief, the history of humanity is divided up into seven successive 
dispensations under God. Each of those dispensations has its own set of rules for the faithful. 
And yes, you guessed it! According to that theory, the biblical laws I just quoted are said to 
belong to another dispensation from a much earlier era. Thus, they are not considered binding on 
Christians today! 


Where do those Christians get their belief in Dispensationalism? Frankly, it is rooted in the 
works of an Anglo-Irish man named John Nelson Darby, who developed that theology in the 
early 19" century. That belief was later popularized in America by Cyrus Ingerson Scofield, 
through the publication of his Scofield Reference Bible in 1909. Many conservative Christians 
believe in Dispensationalism. But, the fact is that doctrine is not found in the Bible. 


How ironic. Christians who condemn "picking and choosing" are actually doing it 
themselves, if they accept Dispensationalism, for the theory of seven different ages, each with its 
own requirements, is really a polite way of sweeping certain objectionable biblical passages 
under the rug, where they won't be an embarrassment or hindrance to modern Christian thinking. 


Frankly, I don't blame any Christian for wanting to turn away from some of those ancient 
biblical laws, such as I just noted in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. But I will say this. When we 
Christians do such "picking and choosing" we should acknowledge what we are doing. 


It’s my observation that whether most Christians admit it or not, their overall approach to the 
Holy Bible is ultimately one of picking and choosing. The Bible covers such a variety of cultural 
settings that it's impossible to live one's faith by every single word and sentence in the Bible. 
Responsible choices have to be made. Major themes need to be embraced. And some minor 
themes may need to be put aside for a time, or even discarded if they contradict or are wholly 
unsuited to our best understanding of the Christian gospel. 


Consider these contradictions within the Bible itself. Jesus taught us to love our enemies. 
Yet, the author of the 143rd Psalm calls upon God to cut off his enemies and destroy all his 
adversaries. Yes, there are parts of the Bible which do not live up to the blessed example and 
teachings of Jesus. There are parts which fall far short of the Christian gospel. 
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You will recall that Jesus compassionately forgave the woman caught in adultery and saved 
her from stoning, an event told of in John 8:2-11. Now I ask you, can you imagine that same 
Jesus having so little compassion that he would follow that law in Deuteronomy which called for 
the execution of non-virgin brides? I certainly can’t. 


During his earthly ministry Jesus made a special effort to care for the sick, the blind, and the 
disfigured, as well as for many other unfortunate people. Now I ask you, can you imagine that 
same Jesus following the law in Leviticus which barred all people with blemishes or disabilities 
from God's holy altar? Once again, I certainly can’t imagine that. 


In using the Bible as a guide for faith, Christians are often forced to make choices. But that's 
not a bad thing, for the true object of our devotion should be never be just the literal words of the 
Bible themselves. Rather, the true object of our devotion should always be our God, whose 
divine spirit is far greater than any mere marks on a printed page. 


Rather than being an exact, word-for-word, literal rendition of God's Word, our Holy Bible is 
said to “contain” God Word. That's an important distinction. In a sense, the passages in our Bible 
are like signposts. Many of those signposts are right on the mark in directing a Christian's faith 
journey with God. However, some of these Biblical signposts are not nearly as helpful. In fact, a 
few of these signposts, like calls for God to destroy other people, found in Psalm 143 and 
elsewhere, are even pointed in directions completely opposite to God's will and truth. 


Recognizing that the Bible contains God’s Word but is not everywhere a literal rendition of 
that Word, a guide to Reformed Protestant worship gave the following advice on the use of the 
Bible in preaching. As it said, 


Part of pastoral integrity is treating people with respect for their minds and trusting that 
they can handle the truth, even when challenging their cherished fantasies. A sermon 
should not pretend that the biblical passage has miraculously descended from the mouth 
of God but rather acknowledge that it has gone through human minds and often endured 
a process of oral transmission. Not all scripture is equally inspirational. Some passages 
need to be seen as sub-Christian, such as those that cry out for vengeance, and the pastor 
needs to say so and give people permission to have their own internal debate with 
scripture.’ 


Picking and choosing is not just an option for Christians. It really is a necessity which cannot 
be avoided. However, picking and choosing should never be undertaken lightly. Rather, it must 
always be approached with faith, humility, and the sincere desire to discover God's true Word for 
God's people. It must always be approached with that spiritual discernment and wisdom which 
come when we seek God's truth with all our heart, with all our soul, and with all our mind. 


Picking and choosing, it’s not a question of if. Rather, it is a question of how and in what 
spirit. May God give us all the wisdom to pick and choose wisely. 
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SERMON FOURTEEN 


“Abuses of the Bible” 
Scripture: Luke 10:25-37 


As many of you know, our Thanksgiving worship service last Sunday contained elements 
from the 17th century Sabbath services of our Congregational forbears, the Puritans in Plymouth 
Colony. In that service we all saw how important the Holy Bible was to the Puritans. In fact, the 
climax of their worship was their minister’s sermon. They valued sermons highly because 
sermons sought to interpret the Bible in ways which discerned the Word of God contained in the 
Bible for them. 


As noted last Sunday, those early Puritans did not usually have Bible passages read without 
comment. In their worship they much preferred to have an interpretation of a passage’s meaning 
presented along with the passage. In fact, the Puritans described scripture readings without such 
interpretative remarks as “dumb readings.” 


Our Holy Bible is a wonderful resource for our Christian faith. In fact, for us Protestants the 
Bible is the essential resource for our faith. That emphasis is reflected in the Covenant of our 
own church here in Falmouth, for as our Covenant indicates, every member of our church 
acknowledges Jesus Christ to be his/her Savior and Lord and accepts the Holy Scriptures as 
his/her rule of faith and practice. Such faith affirmations are very Protestant and very much in 
line with our church’s Puritan heritage. 


Our Holy Bible is a wonderful resource. But here’s the thing our Puritan forbears knew and 
some modern Christians miss. The fact is that our Holy Bible needs to be interpreted to be 
understood well. And such interpretative efforts are often enhanced, if one has knowledge of 
such things as the Hebrew and Greek languages in which our Bible was originally written; the 
ancient Hebrew cultures in which the authors of the biblical books lived; and the interpretations 
which other Christians have made of particular Bible passages down through the centuries. 


Given their emphasis on interpreting the Bible, it’s no wonder the early Puritans insisted that 
their clergy be well educated. It’s no wonder they founded Harvard, Yale, and many other 
educational institutions to train their clergy. And American Congregationalism, which emerged 
from Puritanism, has maintained that same emphasis on an educated ministry down through the 
centuries. 


Some modern Christians claim that the Bible doesn’t need to be interpreted. They say that the 
Bible always speaks for itself. Such Christians usually say they know exactly what the Bible’s 
passages mean, without any interpreting. However, as one who stands within the Congregational 
tradition, my view is that anyone who speaks about the meaning of any Bible passage is actually 
interpreting it. Thus, the issue is not whether passages are being interpreted or not. Rather, the 
real issue is whether or not people are interpreting Bible passages in ways which are intelligent, 
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knowledgeable, and faithful to the meanings which the Bible’s original authors likely intended. 


Our Congregational faith tradition maintains that every person has a direct relationship to 
God and a right to interpret the Bible as he/she feels called by God to do so. Our tradition 
maintains those important principles. Yet, at the same time our tradition does not guarantee that 
every individual’s interpretations of the Bible will necessarily be faithful to the Bible or even 
helpful to his/her own faith. 


This morning [ll mention four different ways in which Christians sometimes misinterpret the 
Bible. These are ways in which interpreters seem to go against the original intentions of the 
Bible’s authors. 


First, there are Christians who mistakenly have a superstitious view of the Bible. They tend to 
treat the Bible as though it is a book with magical powers they can take advantage of. For 
example, some Christians are “Bible Dippers.” They believe that if they close the Bible, say a 
prayer, and then randomly open the Bible again, their finger will automatically come to rest on a 
passage through which God will speak to them directly. To me, such random dipping in search of 
divine direction does not seem very different from trying, superstitiously, to guide one’s life by 
fortune cookie messages or tea leaf readings. 


The story is told that one Bible Dipper prayed, then randomly opened his Bible and put his 
finger on Matthew 27:5. That passage says, 


Throwing down the pieces of silver in the temple, [Judas] departed; and he went and 
hanged himself. 


Puzzled as to what God was trying to say to him through that passage, the Bible Dipper randomly 
put his finger in the Bible again. This time his finger came to rest on Luke 10:37b, which says: 


Go and do likewise. 


Christians sometimes treat the Bible, mistakenly, as though the paper and ink book itself is a 
holy relic. For example, years ago in a Bible study class I led a woman was shocked to see that I 
had actually underlined some passages in my personal Bible. That woman considered my 
underlining to be a sacrilegious act. Following a similar line of thought, some Christians are even 
reluctant to place another book on top of a Bible. However, Bibles are not holy relics, for 
ultimately it is our God who is holy, not the paper and ink object whose words point to our God. 
Furthermore, it’s my understanding that our Bible was meant to be studied carefully, even if that 
means writing in it. 


Christians have sometimes believed, superstitiously, that if soldiers in war carry pocket 
Bibles over their hearts, they will be divinely protected from being shot. I’ve read that during 
World War II one company capitalized on that notion by selling “Heart-shield” pocket Bibles. 
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The front cover of those Bibles was actually a 20-gauge steel plate. However, according to a 
government study, some soldiers who carried those Bibles in their breast pockets were shot. But 
not only that, if a bullet hit the steel plate of that Bible and it shattered, that could increase the 
seriousness of one’s wound.’ 


Second, some Christians interpret the Bible allegorically. But, it is a mistake to do that, 
unless there are clear signs in a biblical text that it is meant to be interpreted that way. In the early 
centuries of Christianity, even up through the Middle Ages, many Christians used the allegorical 
approach to Bible interpretation. 


Such Christians assumed that the Bible was filled with allegories which contained hidden and 
mysterious divine truths which Christians needed to ferret out. Christians who approach the Bible 
this way are very interested in discovering those supposed hidden truths. But they usually have 
far less interest in the apparent meaning of the Bible’s actual words. 


Here’s an example. We’re all familiar with 
Jesus’ parable of the Good Samaritan, which 
was our scripture reading this morning. {7} 
One of the plain meanings of that parable, as 
many Christians understand it, is that we 
humans should demonstrate love for our 
neighbors by helping our neighbors in their 
time of need. That interpretation follows the 
example of the character known as the Good 
Samaritan in that parable. As you will recall, 
instead of just passing by, that Good 
Samaritan actually ministered to the needs of 
the man who had been beaten by robbers and 
left lying in the road. 


Parable of the Good Samaritan 


However, Christians who’ve interpreted Artist: Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld 


this parable allegorically have sometimes 

come up with a very different understanding of it. Thinking allegorically, such Christians have 
assumed that each character in this parable represents something else. Thus, according to one 
allegorical interpretation, the victim in this parable represents Adam. The thieves symbolize the 
devil and the devil’s agents. The Good Samaritan represents Christ. The inn represents the 
Christian Church. And the innkeeper symbolizes the Apostle Paul. 


Interpreted in that allegorical way, it has been said that this parable is really an eternal symbol 
of God’s cosmic victory over supernatural evil. But notice what happens when such an 
allegorical interpretation is made. The whole idea of us humans needing to help our neighbors is 
left out. In effect, one of the basic, plain meanings of this parable is completely ignored. 
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If we view our Bible as a book full of allegories with hidden and mysterious meanings, we 
really are in danger of ignoring the underlying historic nature of the faith testimonies which are in 
it. We’re also in danger of turning our Bible into a fanciful book. Also, we run the risk of having 
the Bible say just about anything we want it to say, for in allegorical thinking it can always be 
imagined that a particular Bible image, verse, or word, really means something else. 


On occasion, Jesus himself spoke in allegories. For example, Jesus’ parable of “The Sower 
and the Seeds” is highly symbolic. [Luke 8:4-15] After telling that parable, Jesus went on to 
interpret it to his disciples. For example, as Jesus said, the seed in that parable, sown on a rock 
among thorns and also on good soil, was really a symbol for the “word of God.” However, for the 
most part, our Holy Bible is not allegorical. Yet, if we try to make it so, we undermine its true 
faith witness. 


Third, some Christians interpret the Bible typologically, but that is often a mistake. This view 
assumes that just about everything in our New Testament is foretold in a veiled way in the Old 
Testament. This view regards details in the Old Testament as “types,” which particularly 
anticipate the details of Jesus’ ministry in the New Testament. Theological books which espouse 
a typological approach to the Bible might well bear titles such as “Christ in All the Scriptures” or 
“Finding Jesus in Genesis.” 


Here’s an example of a typological interpretation. Using poetic language in the 19th Psalm, 
the Old Testament Psalmist says of the sun that, “it comes forth like a bridegroom leaving his 
chamber.” [Psalm 19:5] That’s a plain enough image, as the Psalmist in a spirit of praise seems 
to be talking about the sun God has created making its daily journey across the heavens. 


However, according to some typologists, that passage in Psalm 19 is not about the sun in the 
sky. Rather, as they say, that ancient passage is really foretelling that one day in the future, God’s 
son Jesus will emerge from the virgin womb of his mother. As you can see, there is an immense 
difference between those two interpretations of that one biblical passage. 


Here’s the basic problem with typology. It ignores the historical nature of the Hebrew Bible, 
which we Christians often refer to as the Old Testament. Without justification, typological 
interpretations inject later Christian themes back into the thoughts and words of early Hebrew 
authors who lived many centuries before Jesus. Instead of letting the Hebrew Bible speak for 
itself, typologists essentially turn the study of the Old Testament into a treasure hunt for 
supposed Christ images. 


Of course, there are some Christ images in the Old Testament. Jesus used some of those 
images to describe his own ministry. For example, Jesus identified himself as being the one, 
spoken of in the book of Isaiah, the one who was anointed by God “to preach good news to the 
poor” and to “bind up the brokenhearted.” [Isaiah 61:1-2; Luke 4:15-20] But still, there are not 
nearly as many images of Christ in the Old Testament as most typologists claim. Also, to the 
extent Old Testament authors predicted Jesus’ coming, they mostly did so in a general, not 
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detailed way. 


Fourth, another mistake Christians make, even unwittingly, is prooftexting. Christians 
sometimes put different passages from the Bible together as supposed “evidence” for some point 
they want to make. If done responsibly, the bringing together of different Bible passages can be 
very helpful. However, the mistake called prooftexting is made when that gathering of different 
passages together is done with little or no regard for the original context and meaning of those 
passages. In prooftexting, passages are just lifted out of their contexts. And, that way, whether 
intentional or not, Bible passages can be made to say anything or “prove” almost any point the 
person doing the prooftexting wants. 


The fact is that our Holy Bible is not just one book. Our Bible is not a completely unified 
series of writings, as some people assume. Rather, our Bible is made up of sixty-six books which 
were written at different times, under different circumstances, for different audiences, by many 
different people of faith, over a period of more than a thousand years. 


Our Bible is a unity, in the sense that it witnesses to the continuing action of God in human 
history. It’s a unity, in the sense that within it one can detect the development of many basic 
theological understandings about God and God’s relationship to us humans. But even so, our 
Bible is a compilation of books from different faith witnesses. And those witnesses need to be 
listened to and appreciated, both individually and together, in the testimonies they give about 
God and God’s son Jesus. 


There are still other ways in which Christians misinterpret the Bible, but I won’t discuss them 
now. Now I’ll give my final comments this morning. 


All in all, our Holy Bible is a wonderful spiritual treasure for us Christians. I say that because 
the Bible is the primary resource which informs our spiritual lives. The Bible is the pointer to 
God which can lead us Christians to experience God’s holy presence for ourselves. The Bible 
nourishes us; it teaches us; it judges us; it stirs us Christians into action; it reveals to us the 
purposes of God for our world. 


The Bible is the precious document of our faith which has been handed down to us through 
the ages. It’s the document which witnesses to the ministry of Jesus Christ and his redeeming 
gospel of Christian love. The Bible proclaims our hope, our joy, and our peace, both in this life, 
and in the life to come. 


Our Holy Bible is all those things and more to us. Yet, we have to take some care in our use 
of that spiritual treasure, for we need to interpret it well. By well, I mean we need to interpret the 
Bible intelligently, knowledgeably, and faithfully, so that we can truly hear God’s voice from 
within it speaking to us and not just our own voice in biblical dress talking back to us! 
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SERMON FIFTEEN 


“The Other Jesus” 
Scripture: Galatians 1:6-9; 2 John 1:4-11 


Out of curiosity people sometimes ask me if there were any ancient writings about the life of 
Jesus which did not make it into our New Testament. This morning [’II tell you about some of 
those ancient manuscripts. 


Some Christians may be surprised to learn that there were additional ancient writings about 
Jesus. But they did exist in surprising abundance. Many Christians may assume that the twenty- 
seven books of our New Testament came into being as a complete collection of sacred scripture 
shortly after Jesus’ resurrection. The truth, however, is quite different from that. For as history 
shows, over a period of three hundred years our New Testament books were selected and 
gathered together out of a large assortment of Christian writings which were then in circulation. 


As early as the 2nd century A.D., individual churches were compiling their own lists of 
Christian writings which they considered sacred. However, the earliest known list of precisely the 
twenty-seven New Testament books we know today was made much later, in the year 367 A.D.' 


Early Christian churches wanted to make no mistakes. Their process of forming our New 
Testament was a slow and cautious one. With great care they sought to preserve and canonize 
only those writings they believed were written by apostolic authors, or at least contained 
apostolic content going back to Jesus. Also, those writings needed to be compatible basically 
with the Old Testament and the other books in the New Testament. In contrast, those churches 
set aside all other supposedly sacred Christian writings which they judged to be misguided in 
doctrine, superstitious, or even forgeries. 


The story of one such forgery comes to us from the end of the 2nd century A.D. The book 
was called the “Acts of Paul.” In its day that work captured the attention of many Christians. Its 
author fraudulently claimed the book was written many years earlier by the Apostle Paul himself. 
But, the truth eventually came out and Christian churches rejected that work as mere fiction. 


My sermon this morning is actually about all the “rejects” of the early Christian Church. To 
use a metaphor, this sermon is about the chaff, not the wheat, of our faith. Some will ask, why 
bother to talk about the New Testament discard heap? My reason is this, if we consider some of 
the chaff, it likely will help us better appreciate the precious wheat which the early Christian 
Church did preserve as “sacred” and passed down to us later Christians. For the sake of 
convenience and clarity this morning, Ill refer to all those discarded works as “apocryphal.” 
Using that term, I mean works which are of “doubtful authenticity” or “false.” 


I will begin with Jesus’ childhood. The fact is that our New Testament tells us very little 
about that period in Jesus’ life. Its silence is broken only by the Gospel According to Luke which 
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tells of Jesus being in the great Jewish Temple at age 12. However, where the New Testament is 
silent, the apocryphal writings are quite imaginative. Consider, for example, the Infancy Story of 
Thomas, sometimes called the Gospel of Thomas, which may have been written about the end of 
the 2" century A.D. That Infancy Story tells us that young Jesus healed a boy who cut his foot 
with an axe.’ It also portrays Jesus as raising a boy from death, after the boy fell offa roof.* But 
then, such apocryphal works also tell some bizarre and questionable stories about Jesus. Here’s 
such a story, which also comes from that Infancy Story of Thomas. 


After this again [the child Jesus, at age five] went through the village, and a lad ran and 
knocked against his shoulder. Jesus was exasperated and said to him; ‘You shall not go 
further on your way’, and the child immediately fell down and died. But some, who saw 
what took place, said: ‘From where does this child spring, since his every word is an 
accomplished deed?’ 


And the parents of the dead child came to Joseph and blamed him and said: ‘Since you 
have such a child, you cannot dwell with us in the village; or else teach him to bless and 
not to curse. For he is slaying our children. And Joseph called the child aside and 
admonished him saying: ‘Why do you do such things that these people (must) suffer and 
hate us and persecute us?’ But Jesus replied: ‘I know that these words are not yours; 
nevertheless for your sake I will be silent. But they shall bear their punishment.’ And 
immediately those who had accused him became blind.* 


That same apocryphal Infancy Story of Thomas relates these additional stories. One day 
while playing at a river bank on the Sabbath, young Jesus fashioned twelve sparrows out of clay. 
When Jesus’ father Joseph scolded Jesus for doing such “work’ on the Sabbath, 


Jesus clapped his hands and cried to the sparrows: ‘Off with you!’ And the sparrows took 
flight and went away chirping. 


At the age of eight, Jesus was helping his father make a wooden bed in his father’s carpentry 
shop. Unfortunately, Joseph had mistakenly cut one of two matched wooden boards too short. 
But young Jesus had the solution. Having his father put the two boards side by side, Jesus took 
hold of the shorter one and stretched it until the two boards were exactly the same length. Joseph 
then embraced young Jesus and kissed him, saying, 


‘Happy am I that God has given me this child.” 


The so-called Arabic Infancy Gospel portrays young Jesus as performing a miraculous prank. 
Here’s the story it tells. One day while playing with other children, Jesus passed by the workshop 
of a cloth dyer. Jesus went into that shop and put all its cloths in a cauldron full of indigo. When 
the cloth dyer complained that the cloths and his reputation had been ruined, Jesus performed a 
miracle. Jesus pulled all those cloths from the pot, and each was dyed, not in indigo, but in 
exactly the color the cloth dyer had intended.’ 
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For centuries Christians have wondered what Jesus looked like. The New Testament Gospels 
give us no clues. But again, where there were gaps, the apocryphal writings rushed in to fill them. 


The apocryphal Acts of John likely dates from the 3rd century A.D. Its author, who claimed 
to be the Apostle John, was, apparently, a Gnostic Christian. Gnostic Christians were a minority 
group within early Christianity. They held some very strange beliefs, including the belief that all 
physical matter is evil and unworthy of God. 


Most early Christians believed that when Jesus came to earth he had a real, flesh-and-blood 
human body. However, given their rejection of matter, Gnostic Christians believed that the 
earthly Jesus was totally spiritual and that he only appeared to have a physical body while on 
earth. Gnostic Christians also claimed that because Jesus did not have a real body, he only 
appeared to have suffered on the cross. They said that his suffering was all an illusion. As you 
might guess, many early Christians struggled against such Gnostic beliefs. 


The following description of Jesus from the Acts of John reflects that Gnostic Jesus-without- 
flesh point of view. Purporting to be the Apostle John, the author tells of a time when he and his 
disciple brother James encountered Jesus and were very puzzled because each of them saw Jesus 
very differently. In those moments, Jesus appeared as a child to James, but as a “handsome, fair 
and cheerful-looking” man to John. A little later, John saw Jesus as “rather bald <headed> but 
with a thick flowing beard.” Yet, at the same moment, his brother James saw Jesus as “a young 
man whose beard was just beginning.” As the author went on to say: 


But then there appeared to me a yet more amazing sight, I tried to see him as he was, and 
I never saw his eyes closing, but always open... another time . . . (I saw that) his feet [.] 
were whiter than snow, so that the ground there was lit up by his feet; and that his head 
stretched up to heaven, so that I was afraid and cried out . . . I often wished, as I walked 
with him, to see if his footprint appeared on the ground... and I never saw it.* 


Such fanciful depictions of Jesus’ appearance apparently went along with the Gnostic Christian 
belief that the earthly Jesus was in no sense a physical being. Yet, in sharp contrast, while our 
New Testament Gospels don’t tell us how Jesus looked, they certainly do not question the fact 
that the Jesus had real human flesh. 


In another apocryphal text, said to be from a Coptic work from the Sth century A.D. or later, 
we find a very strange rendition of Jesus’ Last Supper with his disciples. In a paraphrase that 
rendition went like this. 


Jesus and his disciples are eating the Last Supper together. The disciple Matthias brings 
a cooked rooster to the meal. Matthias indicated that while he was killing that rooster, 
someone predicted that Jesus’ blood would be shed, just like the blood of that rooster. 
Hearing that, Jesus called that dead rooster back to life and told it to fly away and 
announce the hour of Jesus’ resurrection, which the rooster did.° 
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The apocryphal Acts of Pilate, possibly from the 4th century A.D., contains a pious 
superstition. It claims that when Jesus was brought into Pilate’s court to be judged, the official 
standards of Rome, which bore the image of the Roman Emperor, suddenly bowed out of respect 
for Jesus. Some people claimed that was all a hoax meant to embarrass those who were eager for 
Jesus’ death. So, very strong men were chosen to bear those standards. Jesus was then sent out of 
the court and brought in again. But once again, the images of the Emperor bowed in respect 
against the will of those men who struggled in vain to keep those standards up straight.'° 


A few moments ago we saw how the Gnostic Acts of John portrayed a Jesus who never 
blinked and never left any footprints while on earth. That same apocryphal book gives the 
following bizarre account of Jesus’ crucifixion, as told, supposedly, by the Apostle John. Here’s 
a paraphrase of that account. 


During the crucifixion, the Apostle John finds shelter in a cave on the Mount of Olives. In the 
cave John hears a voice and sees a lighted cross. John realizes the voice he hears is that of Jesus, 
who is a non-visible, entirely spiritual being. That non-fleshly, spiritual Jesus tells John that 
although the multitudes think he is suffering on the cross at Calvary at that very moment, it is not 
true, for that suffering is not real; it is only a symbol. That voice also tells John that this 
mysterious truth is only being revealed to John and a few other faithful disciples. As the voice 
says, John is to “ignore the many and despise those who are outside the mystery.” After that 
spiritual Jesus ascends to heaven, John leaves the cave. He goes down to Calvary to see all the 
people still weeping at Jesus’ cross. As the text says, John then “laughed at them all." 


As you might guess, the early Gnostic Christian responsible for that apocryphal book had a 
very low opinion of anyone who held the belief that the earthly Jesus actually had a physical 
body. Yet, most early Christians did believe in the physical being of Jesus. And, they did believe 
that Jesus truly did suffer pain and death on the cross. In fact, to combat the erroneous Gnostic 
view that Jesus of Nazareth was only spirit, our New Testament Gospel According to John, 
explicitly proclaimed that, 


... the Word became flesh and lived among us, and we have seen his glory, the glory as 
of a father’s only son, full of grace and truth. [John 1:14] 


Note the specific use of the word “flesh” in that passage. 


Gnostic Christians believed that they were privy to secret knowledge about Jesus. That’s 
reflected in the story I just told you about John hearing Jesus’ voice in a cave, and then going 
down to Calvary to laugh at everyone who was weeping at Jesus’ cross. In sharp contrast to those 
Gnostics, most early Christians believed that the truth about Jesus Christ is open to everybody. 
They maintained that there are no inner secrets about our Christian faith which can only be 
known by a few. And that belief in the gospel’s openness to everyone is essentially conveyed by 
the writings which ultimately were included in our New Testament. 
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In our New Testament Gospels, Jesus gives us very little information about what the afterlife 
will actually be like. However, the apocryphal writings rushed in with a vengeance to fill that 
gap. In the early centuries of our faith there were numerous apocryphal apocalypses floating 
around. All those writings portrayed lurid and fearful images of divine punishment and a fiery 
hell. And all those writings claimed to have been written by a close follower of Jesus. 


Here’s an example. The following passage about hell comes from the apocryphal Apocalypse 
of Peter, which likely was written around 135 A.D.” 


Ezrael, the angel of wrath, brings men and women with the half of their bodies burning 
and casts them into a place of darkness, the hell of men; and a spirit of wrath chastises 
them with all manner of chastisement, and a worm that never sleeps consumes their 
entrails. These are the persecutors and betrayers of my righteous ones. 


And in another place were glowing pebbles, sharper than swords or any spit, and men 
and women, Clad in filthy rags, rolled upon them in torment. There were they who were 
rich and trusted in their riches and had no mercy upon orphans and widows, but despised 
the commandment of God. 


And in ... [a] great lake, full of discharge and blood and boiling mire, stood men and 
women up to their knees. These were those who lent money and demanded compound 
interest. 


I won’t go on, the images of hell in those apocalypses get even more lurid. Fortunately, most 
early Christians rejected all such works of grotesque fiction as being unworthy of holy scripture. 
Thus, those books were not included in our New Testament. However, there is one book in our 
New Testament which bears at least some resemblance to those apocryphal works. That is the 
last book in our Bible, which is called the Revelation or the Apocalypse to John. 


In a sense, the similarity between the book of Revelation and those apocryphal apocalypses is 
more a matter of style than content, for while the book of Revelation portrays a mysterious vision 
of God’s future, those apocryphal apocalypses all portray an unmitigated vision of hell. You 
might be interested to know that even though it is significantly different from the other 
apocalypses, the book of Revelation still was a very disputed book in the early centuries of 
Christianity. In fact, before it finally was included in our New Testament, a significant number 
of Christian churches chose not to use it. 


We’ve come to the end of our glimpse of “The Other Jesus” this morning. I’ve shared with 
you some of the ancient candidates for holy Christian scripture which ran the gamut from the 
curious to the bizarre, from the superstitious to the downright distasteful. 


I shudder to imagine how our Christian faith would have been distorted today, if, long ago, 
any of those apocryphal writings had been included in our New Testament. On one hand, I 
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shudder. But, on the other hand, my faith is borne out and I have a feeling of thankfulness. I’m 
thankful that the early Christians were inspired to sift out all the chaff of their day, so we later 
Christians could have that precious wheat, our New Testament, which has richly nourished the 
lives of us Christians ever since." 
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SERMON SIXTEEN 


“A Scholarly View of the Nativity” 
Scripture: Matthew 2:13-23 


Suppose someone asked you to name the most important Christian holy day. Would you say 
Christmas or Easter? In fact, Easter is the correct answer to that question because it is the 
ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus which really are at the heart of our New Testament 
Gospels, the Epistles of Paul, and our Christian faith. For example, early Christians specifically 
chose Sundays as their day of worship, not to honor Jesus’ birth but to honor his resurrection 
which took place on that first day of the week. In longstanding Christian thinking, every Sunday 
is a “little Easter.” 


In his writings, the Apostle Paul focused squarely on the saving significance of Jesus’ death 
and resurrection. In contrast, Paul barely even mentioned Jesus’ birth. All four of our New 
Testament Gospels tell of Jesus’ ministry, death, and resurrection. But only two of those Gospels 
knew of and/or felt it was important to tell any stories about the birth of Jesus. 


By about 120 A.D., Easter was commonly celebrated by Christians. However, it wasn’t until 
about two hundred and fifty years later, in 370 A.D., that Christians commonly celebrated Jesus’ 
Nativity in the festival called “Christ’s Mass,” which we today call Christmas. 


Why were early Christians so slow to celebrate Jesus’ birth? It seems that like many great 
figures in history, the earliest focus was on Jesus’ adult accomplishments. But then, as people 
began to appreciate Jesus’ adult accomplishments more fully, they also began to be interested in 
his birth as well. Another likely factor is that early Christians tended to commemorate the lives of 
important Christians, such as martyrs, on the days they died, not on their birth days. And still 
today, the feast days for Roman Catholic saints are usually set in accordance with their death 
dates. 


As it happened, somewhere between forty and sixty years after Jesus’ resurrection [70-90 
A.D.], two Christian authors went to the effort of compiling accounts of Jesus’ birth. One of 
those authors was Luke, a Greek-speaking, Gentile Christian, who may have been both a doctor 
and a companion of the Apostle Paul. Luke likely wrote his account primarily for Gentile 
Christians like himself. The other author was Matthew, a Greek-speaking, Jewish Christian, who 
likely wrote his account for both Jewish and Gentile converts. It’s not likely that either author 
was an eyewitness of Jesus’ ministry. However, Matthew’s Gospel may include some sayings of 
Jesus which his disciple Matthew collected. 


Where did Luke and Matthew get the information for their accounts of Jesus’ Nativity? Very 
likely they got it from the sermons, teachings, and stories about Jesus, which were then being 
preached, taught, and told around them. They may also have found it in written collections of 
Jesus’ sayings and stories about Jesus, which may have been circulating among the faithful then. 
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Also, Matthew was particularly aware of Hebrew Bible prophecies associated with the coming of 
God’s Messiah. We know that because Matthew often refers to such prophecies in his Nativity 
account. 


It is important to note that in their respective Nativity stories, Luke and Matthew both agree 
on the following key points about Jesus. 


Both agree that Jesus really existed as an historic figure. 

Both agree that Jesus truly was the Son of God, who came into our world in accordance 
with God’s great plan of salvation. 

Both agree that Jesus was the long-awaited Jewish Messiah, foretold by the ancient 
Jewish prophets. 

Both agree that Jesus was born in Bethlehem to a woman named Mary, who was 
betrothed to a man named Joseph. 

Both agree that in some sense--bloodline and/or legally--Jesus’ descent can be traced 
back to the great Hebrew King David. 


Those five points actually are substantial areas of agreement. However, as scholars note, in some 
other ways the details of their two Nativity stories are quite different. 


Down through the centuries, Christians have often tried to combine Luke’s and Matthew’s 
Nativity accounts in ways that are seamless. In fact, we in our church do the same thing in our 
Christmas Eve pageants, when we bring both Luke’s shepherds and Matthew’s wise men 
together at the manger to adore the Christ Child. 


There’s no real harm in such merging of the two accounts, particularly as those accounts both 
agree on such key affirmations about Jesus. However, to have a deeper understanding of our 
scriptures, I think it is worthwhile to try to view each of these stories by itself in its own light, as 
its author wrote it. 


Some Christians approach the Bible very literally. They assume that each of these Nativity 
stories is 100% historically accurate. I think that is a hard position to maintain, given some 
inconsistencies between these two stories and the judgment by scholars that Luke made some 
factual errors in his account. 


One such factual error is that Luke was confused about Jewish rituals in that period. In his 
Nativity account, Luke mistakenly merges the traditional Jewish rite of Redemption with the 
distinctly different Jewish rite of Purification. In that time, the rite of Purification applied only to 
a mother who had recently given birth. In contrast, it was the rite of Redemption which applied to 
first born Jewish sons like Jesus. [Luke 2:22-24] Luke shows no awareness of that distinction. 
But that’s not surprising, as Luke likely was a Gentile trying to explain such Jewish customs to 
his Gentile audience. 
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Scholars also find several historical difficulties in Luke’s description of a census, which Luke 
says brought Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem “while Quirinius was governor of Syria.””' It seems 
that both the timing and location of that census, as presented by Luke, are not historically 
accurate. [Luke 2:2] 


Overall, such factual errors are not crucial ones. They don’t undermine the basic faith 
proclamation that the Jesus who came into our world was God’s son and our world’s long 
awaited Messiah. However, inconsistencies between these two stories and such historical 
inaccuracies should teach us not to read these stories in a completely literal way. 


Like the Gospels themselves, these Nativity stories are not objective newspaper reports 
whose main goal is to relate precisely what happened. Rather, these Nativity stories are narratives 
written in faith for the faithful. They are narratives which seek to convey the spiritual meaning 
and truths which are inherent in the historic event of Jesus’ birth. 


Luke and Matthew do not hesitate to embellish their Nativity accounts with poetry, symbolic 
images, and Hebrew Bible passages of their choosing. Also, like good story tellers, they do not 
hesitate to describe, even in detail, what essentially were very private moments in their stories, 
such as when pregnant Mary was visiting her relative Elizabeth, who was also pregnant. 


As you will recall, Luke tells us that during that visit Mary spoke the words we now call “The 
Magnificat.” It begins, “My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior... 
” [Luke 1:46-55] Some might wonder, was Luke really present at that private moment between 
Mary and Elizabeth? And was he using a tape recorder to record exactly what Mary said? 


Of course, that wasn’t the case. Tape recorders didn’t exist then and Luke probably hadn’t 
even been born by then. As scholars tell us, Mary’s “Magnificat” is modeled after the poem- 
prayer associated with Hannah in the Hebrew Bible. That poem-prayer is found in I Samuel 2:1- 
10 in the Old Testament. Somewhat like Mary’s situation, Hannah’s prayer expressed Hannah’s 
thanksgiving to God for helping her bear a son. 


Scholars believe that both of those poem-prayers were later literary forms inserted into these 
stories, to express what Hannah and Mary were presumed to have said, or “should” have said. 
Scholars also say that very possibly an early Jewish-Christian hymn evolved out of Hannah’s 
poem-prayer. Then Luke carefully fitted that hymn into his Nativity account as “The Magnificat” 
we know. 


Now, Pll look at some of the distinct differences between the Nativity stories of Luke and 
Matthew. Perhaps the most dramatic differences between those stories are economic, ethnic, and 
religious in nature. To put it frankly, Luke’s story is an account of Jesus’ birth in the midst of 
poverty. But then, God’s special compassion and care for the impoverished is a distinctive theme 
which runs throughout Luke’s Gospel. For example, Matthew’s Gospel presents Jesus’ first 
Beatitude as, “Blessed are the poor in spirit...” [Matthew 5:3] However, Luke’s Gospel 
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presents that same first Beatitude as “Blessed are you who are poor .. .” [Luke 6:20] That’s 
characteristic of Luke. His Gospel portrays the poor, tax collectors, women, and other 
marginalized persons in Hebrew society as having a special place in the love of God and Jesus. 


As scholars say, shepherds in Jesus’ day were fairly low on the socioeconomic ladder of their 
society. They usually weren’t well-educated or refined people. They spent much of their time 
living outdoors with animals and probably neglected some Jewish observances. I once heard 
Garrison Keillor try to come up with a modern equivalent for those ancient Bethlehem shepherds. 
Finally, as I recall, he compared them to parking lot attendants who stay up late at night with lots 
full of cars. Of course, that comparison is not entirely accurate or fair. But the point is this. 
According to Luke, when the angels announced the joyous good news of Jesus birth that 
announcement was specifically made to common folks. It wasn’t made to the wealthy or the 
“high and mighty” in society. 


In his account, Luke doesn’t actually mention a stable. Some people may be surprised to hear 
that. But readers still get the point. When Jesus was born, the best his parents could do for him 
was to cradle him in a mere feeding trough made for animals. Roughly speaking, what would our 
modern day equivalent be? Would it be a child born in some dirty old garage and placed on a 
blanket in whatever cardboard box, tool chest, or wheelbarrow could be found? In Bethlehem at 
that time, such a feeding trough or manger was a hollowed out length of rock, about knee high. 
As Luke’s angel essentially tells the shepherds, when they find an infant in such a strange, 
unlikely place, they will know that child is the newly-born Messiah from God. 


You might be interested to learn that going back as far as about 135 A.D., Christians have 
venerated a particular cave in Bethlehem as the location of Jesus’ birth. My wife Chris and I have 
visited that cave twice now, along with some members from our church, when we led Holy Land 
trips back in the mid-1990's. The ancient church known as the Basilica of the Nativity is built 
over that cave. 


In Luke’s account of the Nativity, have you noticed that everyone in it is Jewish? In fact, 
Luke’s Nativity account is centered around the great Jewish Temple in Jerusalem. Luke’s Gospel 
makes the point that Jesus came to save both Jew and Gentile alike, that God had planned it that 
way from the beginning. However, Luke also wants his Gentile Christian readers to see that the 
Jesus they have committed their lives to is the authentic Jewish Messiah, and not just some 
religious renegade whom Orthodox Judaism had good cause to reject. The utter Jewishness of 
Luke’s Nativity story reassures his Gentile readers that their faith in Jesus is well and truly 
grounded. 


In his Nativity story, Luke indicates that John the Baptist and Jesus are related. Luke even 
says that John leaped for joy in his mother’s womb when he heard the voice of pregnant Mary, 
who had come to visit John’s mother, Elizabeth. [Luke 1:36-80] Luke draws a strong link 
between John and Jesus. But frankly, that presents a challenge for scholars. It’s a challenge, 
because in the Gospel According to John, John the Baptist is portrayed as not even knowing 
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Jesus prior to the time John baptized Jesus.’ [John 1:33] 


As you might imagine, scholars have thought a lot about the relationship between Jesus and 
John the Baptist as religious leaders in that period. Much is not known, but as many scholars 
believe, some of Jesus’ first disciples were originally followers of John. 


Now [ll turn to Matthew’s Nativity story. Matthew’s story is more about wealth than 
poverty. Instead of an animal feeding trough, the baby Jesus is found in a Bethlehem house. In 
Matthew’s story there are no lowly shepherds of the field. Instead, there are wise men from afar 
who bring precious gifts to the child born “king of the Jews.” 


In contrast to Luke’s story, did you notice that Matthew’s story focuses on Gentiles? 
Presumably, Matthew was a Jewish Christian. But, as he tells the Nativity story, it is only 
Gentiles like the wise men, not orthodox Jews, who really understand and accept Jesus as the 
long awaited Jewish Messiah. 


Scholars note that Matthew’s Gospel tends to be very critical of official Judaism. It seems 
that Matthew, of Jewish heritage himself, was very bitter about Judaism’s rejection of Jesus. You 
will note in Matthew’s Nativity story that the baby Jesus is essentially rejected, not only by King 
Herod, but also by all of Jerusalem. Inhabitants of that city are frightened to hear that any child 
like Jesus has been born. 


Despite his deep disappointment with official Judaism, Matthew still clings very closely to 
his Jewish heritage. As scholars note, Matthew tends to see Jesus as the new Moses who brings 
people God’s new “laws” and who comes to deliver God’s people from their bondage to sin. 
Matthew sees Jesus’ teachings as those new “laws.” In fact, Matthew’s Gospel is full of those 
teachings. And reminiscent of Moses who received the Ten Commandments while on a 
mountain, Matthew portrays Jesus as presenting key teachings such as the Beatitudes and the 
Golden Rule during his Sermon on the Mount.’ 


Do you remember the story about the baby Moses being cast upon the river Nile in a basket 
to save his life, because the Pharaoh of Egypt declared that all male Hebrew children should be 
killed at birth? [Exodus 1] In a sense, Matthew’s Nativity story is a replay of that story. In 
Matthew’s story of this new Moses, King Herod is like the old Egyptian Pharaoh. Herod seeks 
the child’s death. However, in an ironic twist, rather than put the child in a basket on some river, 
Joseph and Mary flee with the baby Jesus to Egypt itself, where they are beyond Herod’s reach. 


The bottom line in Matthew’s Nativity story is that the baby Jesus is not welcome in Judea, 
where official Judaism is strong. Thus, for safety, Jesus and his family must ultimately relocate to 
the northerly town of Nazareth. They must now live in that ethnically mixed region of Galilee 
where Gentiles at least, and perhaps some Jews, will receive Jesus gladly. 


As you may have noted, Luke’s Nativity story is filled with joy. However, in Matthew’s 
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story, that joy is undercut some by the rejection the baby Jesus faces. 


Here’s another point you’ve likely noted. Luke indicates that Joseph and Mary originally 
lived in Nazareth. In contrast, Matthew implies that they originally lived in Bethlehem. Despite 
that difference, both authors agree that Jesus was born in Bethlehem, where Hebrew prophecy 
said the Messiah would be born. 


There’s a lot more that I could say this morning about these stories. But I will bring my 
remarks to a close with this personal comment. In a way, I’m glad that no Bible editor ever went 
through the Nativity stories of Luke and Matthew, and tried, with scissors and paste, to make 
them fit one another perfectly. 


In fact, there is a richness and a beauty to both of those stories. And I try to appreciate each of 
them in its own particular light. I’m not really bothered by discrepancies or historical 
inaccuracies in those stories. I’m not bothered because I realize that both of those authors were 
trying as best they could, within their own life context, to bear a witness in faith to the greatest 
person and life ever lived on this planet. 


My personal Christian faith is very much an Easter faith. The ministry, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus are at the center of my discipleship. But still, at Christmas time, my spirit is 
always thrilled: 

—by the solemn, pulsing tones of “O Holy Night,” 

—by the mystery and wonder of the Christmas Eve night sky, 

—and by the retelling of those two ancient and wonderful Nativity stories. 

I say that, because, as the Gospel According to John said, those stories vividly remind me of, 

... the Word [who] became flesh and lived among us, and we have seen his glory, the 
glory as of a father’s only son, full of grace and truth. [John 1:14] 
Some Commonly Overlooked Textual and Historical Points in the Nativity Stories 


1. No inn keeper is mentioned. 


2. Likely the Bethlehem inn had no suitable place for a woman to give birth, due to lack of 
privacy or ritual cleanliness laws of the time, rather than that it was too crowded. 


3. No stable or animals are explicitly mentioned. Only a manger is mentioned. 


4. Biblical angels were genderless, but sometimes they were mistaken for male, not female, 
human beings. Usually they were wingless. 
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5. The wise men likely were affluent astrologers of unknown number, possibly from Persia, 
Babylonia, or Arabia. Matthew says that they brought three kinds of gifts, not that the 


wise men were three in number. 


6. The wise men are the only persons explicitly portrayed as seeing the star. That suggests it was 
the type of event in the heavens which astrologers, not the general public, would have 


been aware of. 


THE TWO GOSPEL NATIVITY ACCOUNTS 


Gospel According to Luke Gospel According to Matthew 
Shepherds [poorer Hebrews] Wise Men [affluent Gentiles] 


Angels appear to Zechariah, Mary, Angels appear only to Joseph and only 
Shepherds in dreams 


Jesus born in poverty Jesus receives wealth 


Baby Jesus found in animal feeding Baby Jesus found in a house 
trough [manger presumably in a stable] 


Mary and Joseph reside in Nazareth, 
travel to Bethlehem 


Story takes place at the heart of 
orthodox Judaism with significant 
events at the great Jerusalem Temple 
—including baby Jesus’ circumcision. 


Focuses on Mary 


All joy, no shame, no fearful escape, 
no violence 


Jesus the new Shepherd-King--in the 
line of King David 


Mary and Joseph reside in Bethlehem, 
later relocate to Nazareth as a safe and 
seemingly new place to live 


Together with Herod, “all Jerusalem” 
is frightened at word of Jesus’ birth. 
Rejected by Jerusalem [symbol of 
orthodox Judaism], baby Jesus and 
family are forced to retreat to the 
mixed ethnic region of Galilee, where 
Gentiles will receive him. 


Focuses on Joseph 


Joy, but initial shame due to 
conception out of wedlock, hurried 
escape to Egypt, and Herod’s slaughter 
of Bethlehem children 


Jesus the new Moses--in the line of 
King David 
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ENDNOTES 


1. The census under Quirinius is known to have taken place in 6 A.D., long after King Herod 
died in 4 B.C. However, Luke implies that the Nativity story he is telling took place “in the days 
of King Herod of Judea.” [Luke 1:5] Another difficulty is that Quirinius’ 6 A.D. census applied 
to people in Judea, not to people in Galilee where Nazareth was located. Scholars have also 
raised other difficulties with Luke’s account of this census. 

See Geza Vermes, The Nativity: History & Legend (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
2006), 82-86, and especially Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary on 
the Infancy Narratives in Matthew and Luke (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1977), 
412-418, 547-555. 


2. Brown, 285. 


3. In contrast, the Gospel According to Luke portrays Jesus as presenting some of those same 
teachings while “on a level place,” later referred to as his Sermon on the Plain. Luke makes no 
mention of a Sermon on the Mount. [Luke 6:20-49] 
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SERMON SEVENTEEN 


“The Christ in Christmas” 
Scripture: Luke 10:38-42 


For centuries, devout Christians began their preparations for Christmas in their churches on 
the first Sunday in Advent. But that’s not how it is today for many American Christians. For 
today, many American Christians actually begin that season, not with the lighting of an Advent 
Candle, the singing of “O Come, O Come Emmanuel,” or the recitation of Advent prayers in 
worship. Rather, they begin that preparatory season with shopping on the day after Thanksgiving, 
which has come to be known as Black Friday. 


I’ve long known about “Black Tuesday,” the day when the stock market crashed in 1929-- 
before the Great Depression. But, why did the day after Thanksgiving come to be known as 
“Black Friday’? Looking that up, I discovered that in the mid-1960's police in Philadelphia used 
that term in a negative way to describe the heavy traffic and massive crowds of people who were 
out shopping in their city’s downtown area. Black Friday was not a day Philadelphia police 
looked forward to each year.' 


But then, according to one theory, in the 1980's the term “Black Friday” was given a positive 
meaning, which appealed much more to merchants. The Friday after Thanksgiving was now said 
to be called “Black” because it was the first day in the year when retailers began to operate in the 
black, instead of the red.” Further, it was said that operating in the black during the holiday 
season begun by Black Friday was what kept some retailers in business. So that period was very 
special to them. 


It’s likely you heard news reports of what happened on Black Friday this year in America. As 
usual in the early morning hours of that day, massive crowds looking for bargains flocked to 
stores all around our nation. But this year there was a tragedy which showed many Americans, 
and likely many of them Christians, at their worst. 


According to reports, a crowd of about 2,000 shoppers had gathered outside the front door of 
a Wal-Mart store in Valley Stream, Long Island. They anticipated the store’s 5:00 A.M. opening. 
Among the bargains to be had there were $8 blue jeans and $28 upright vacuums.’ 


As the 5:00 A.M. opening hours approached, the crowd began pressing against the glass 
doors and chanting, “push the doors in, push the doors in.” Employees within the store formed a 
human chain inside the store’s entrance, in the hope of slowing down the incoming shoppers and 
averting a tragedy But their effort was to no avail, for when the hour came and the door was 
unlocked, the frenzied crowd surged in. In the process the crowd broke the doors from their 
hinges and knocked some of the store’s employees to the floor. Customers screamed in their 
eagerness, as they rushed in and even jumped over barricades to get to their bargains. 
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One employee knocked to the floor was a large man, 34 years of age, named Jdimytai 
Damour. Despite his size, Damour was no match for the crowd. They trampled him underfoot. 
Even as Damour lay on the floor gasping for breath, his life ebbing from him, and with other 
employees trying to reach him, the unconcerned crowd continued to stream into the store around 
him. And when policemen tried to perform CPR upon Damour, even they were jostled by 
shoppers who were still flowing in around them. 


One eyewitness to that event reportedly said that when shoppers were told to leave the store 
because an employee had been killed, the shoppers yelled back, “I’ve been in line since Friday 
morning.” Then, they just kept on with their shopping. 


Damour was taken to a hospital, where he was pronounced dead about an hour after the store 
had opened. Reportedly, that same morning, one of those Wal-Mart employees said, 


I look at these people’s faces and I keep thinking one of them could have stepped on him 
... How could you take a man’s life to save $20 on a TV.* 


Now [ll ask you a question that ve been asking myself. Is this really the kind of thing the 
Christian celebration of Christmas should be about? Is the celebration of Jesus’ birth really about 
extensive consumerism, the unleashing of human greed, and an utter disregard for one’s fellow 
human beings? Are these things why God sent Jesus to be born in Bethlehem? Are they why the 
Gospel authors Luke and Matthew wrote their precious accounts of Jesus’ birth? 


I wonder, what has our season of Christmas become for us Christians in America? Are many 
of us so gripped by consumerism in this season and/or by trying to make such a perfect holiday, 
with all the traditional trimmings for our families and ourselves, that we largely lose sight of the 
original religious meaning of this season? 


The concern of my sermon this morning is hardly a new one. I’m sure you’ve heard it before 
in one form or another from a Christian pulpit at this time of year. But, I think it is a concern 
which particularly needs to be restated and emphasized. 


Let’s talk a moment about customs and their meaning. It strikes me that customs tend to be 
durable things, whereas, the meanings we attach to customs tend to be tenuous. Here’s an 
example of what I mean. Years ago I read about women in Africa who grew their hair long and 
had it bound up in a very distinctive way. It was the custom in their village for women to wear 
their hair that way as an expression of their faith. In the center of that hair style, the women all 
placed a small picture of the pagan god which the people in their village worshiped. 


Years later, missionaries converted most of the people in that village to Christianity. After the 
missionaries came, the women in that community continued to wear the same distinctive 
hairstyle. However, now, instead of a pagan god, they all placed a small picture of Jesus in their 
hair. In fact, their custom remained the same. But, the meaning they attached to that custom was 
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readily changed. 


If you look into our Christmas observances in America, you will discover that many of the 
customs we follow in that season were originally associated with pagan religions. For example, 
the mistletoe hung over Christmas doorways was previously a sacred plant of the ancient Druids 
in Britain. And the exchanging of gifts on December 25 was part of the old pagan Roman festival 
called Saturnalia. Yet, when Christianity came into being, many such ancient customs were still 
practiced, but they were given, and rather easily, a new Christian meaning. 


As I said earlier, customs tend to endure. But the meaning attached to those customs can be 
tenuous. I think that is something we American Christians should remember, for just as old 
pagan customs easily took on Christian meaning, those same customs can also lose their 
Christian meaning, if we Christians let that happen. 


Consider, for example, a traditional Christmas custom like the exchanging of gifts. When that 
custom loses its Christian meaning, it can easily turn into a largely secular and commercial 
activity. And that activity, divested of its religious meaning, can, in a worst case scenario, give 
rise to a greedy, murderous stampede of shoppers, who in their frenzy care little for others. 


I recently read of a clergyman in England who wanted all the stores in his country to feature 
Christmas decorations, including nativity creches, as an important way of putting “Christ back 
into Christmas.” More recently in our own country, I recall that one or more store chains 
mandated that in December their employees should greet customers with the words, “Merry 
Christmas.” 


I recognize that some people may disagree with me, and that’s fine. But here’s what I think. I 
do not appreciate commercial enterprises which intentionally use the Christian faith as a 
promotional ploy to try to get me to buy their wares. I’m under no illusion that for most 
businesses their goal is securing profits, not propagating religion devotion. 


I do believe it is important for Christians in our society to be intentional about putting Christ 
back into Christmas, to use that catch phrase. But, as I see it, that responsibility really belongs to 
us Christians as individuals and as members of churches. For me, the really important issue is not 
distinctly Christian symbols of Christmas in the shopping mall. Rather, the vital issue, is what we 
Christians have in our hearts as we go about our observance of Christmas each year. 


There are many Christmas customs which we Christians in America observe, such as sending 
out cards, decorating our homes, exchanging gifts, and having Christmas get-togethers. I think it 
is important for us to look at all such customs and ask ourselves what meaning we really attach to 
them? 


For example, we should ask, do those customs really have any Christian meaning for us? In 
other words, do they have any connection at all to our appreciating and celebrating Christ’s birth 
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and what he has meant to our lives? Or, as the years have passed, have those customs become 
just habits of the season which we follow for mostly sentimental and/or secular reasons? Is it 
possible for us, that the religious meaning of those customs has dropped out and we didn’t even 
notice it? 


We should also ask ourselves this. In the ways we carry out those customs each year, do we 
really strive to live by the teachings of Jesus and to exemplify the values he considered 
important? 


Here’s a bit of personal history. I grew up in a home in which my parents sometimes fought 
over decorating the house for Christmas. The perfection of our Christmas tree and displays was 
sometimes treated as much more important than seeking to experience the kind of love for one 
another and peace which God sought to inspire in our world through the gift of Jesus. 


Over the years of my ministry I’ve sometimes seen families come to Christmas Eve services 
in tears, worn out from frictions which this holiday season and its preparations can provoke. I’m 
sensitive to that because I’ve been there myself in some of my earlier years. But I would say this, 
such unhappiness in this season often doesn’t have to be. It doesn’t have to be, if people would 
refocus their attention on the religious meaning of their Christmas customs, and if, in accordance 
with that refocusing, they would reset their priorities and expectations for this season. 


Let’s talk about Santa Claus. I like Santa. Some children have said I even look like him, 
particularly when I wear my red coat and white, lamb’s wool winter hat. Unfortunately, unlike 
the 4th century Christian saint who helped to inspire Santa’s image, the Santa figure in our 
modern day has often been turned into the commercial world’s super salesman. All too often 
now, Santa Claus turns up hawking merchandise in newspaper ads, on Saturday morning TV 
shows for children, and in radio spots. 


I know that Santa can be seen as a symbol of generous love, sharing, and caring for children 
and the poor. Of course, those attributes are quite worthy of our Christian faith. I appreciate 
Santa when he is portrayed with those qualities. However, I’m far less enthusiastic when, as often 
happens, Santa is pressed into service as an icon for rampant consumerism, crass materialism, 
and unbridled greed in our modern society. 


As we Christians pass through the Christmas season, it can, I think, help us refocus on the 
season’s original religious meaning, if we keep in mind the following differences between our 
modern Santa and the Jesus who is at the heart of this season. Here are those differences: 


First, generally speaking, Santa represents affluence, luxury, and easy prosperity. He's rich 
and welcomed wherever he goes. Yet, in contrast, the baby Jesus sent to us by God was born into 
poverty. He was inhospitably relegated to a lowly stable for animals. And he was hunted by 
Herod's executioners not long after his birth. 
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Second, Santa's stock-in-trade is material gifts. Yet, in contrast, God's son offers us gifts of 
the spirit, which, at times, may require us to sacrifice some of our worldly, material benefits. 


Third, Santa is sometimes portrayed as offering a conditional love which is based on whether 
one has been good or bad. Yet, in contrast, the love of God’s son Jesus is unconditional and 
offered even to sinners. 


Fourth, Santa is usually portrayed as a magical superman who is completely untroubled by 
worldly difficulties or realities. In contrast, God's son is truly "Emmanuel," God with us, for 
Jesus came to earth sharing our human flesh and our sorrows. 


Fifth, and of great importance, Santa usually asks us what we want to receive. However, in 
contrast, God's son often calls us out of our own selves so we can love and serve others. 


Our scripture reading this morning was the familiar story of Mary and Martha, which appears 
in the Gospel According to Luke. I chose that passage because it seems emblematic of the 
concern I’ve been talking about this morning. 


As you will recall in that story, Jesus came to visit those two sisters in their home. When 
Jesus appeared, Martha so busied herself with the chores of preparing their home and a meal for 
a guest that she ignored Jesus. Yet, as Luke tells us, all the while Martha’s sister Mary sat at 
Jesus’s feet “and listened to what he was saying.” Commenting on that difference between the 
two sisters, Jesus said, 


Martha, Martha, you are worried and distracted by many things; there is need of only 
one thing. Mary has chosen the better part. . . [Luke 10:42] 


Here is a question all of us Christians in America should ask ourselves each Christmas: As I 
pass through this season, will I, in any sense, be at Jesus’ feet and listening? Or, will I simply be 
busy and distracted, pursuing my usual Christmas customs, without giving much thought or 
opening my heart, to the one who is the blessed reason for this season? 


Observing Christmas with or without the Christ, that choice is up to each of us. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Martin L. Apfelbaum stated the following in “Philadelphia's “Black Friday,’" American 
Philatelist, vol. 69, no. 4, 239, as quoted in “Black Friday (shopping),” http://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Black_ Friday (shopping), (May 28, 2010): 
JANUARY 1966 -- ‘Black Friday’ is the name which the Philadelphia Police Department 
has given to the Friday following Thanksgiving Day. It is not a term of endearment to 
them. ‘Black Friday’ officially opens the Christmas shopping season in center city, and it 
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usually brings massive traffic jams and over-crowded sidewalks as the downtown stores 
are mobbed from opening to closing. 


2. Shoppers Flood Stores for "Black Friday," Philadelphia Inquirer (Nov. 28, 1981), as quoted in 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Black_Friday_(shopping) (May 28, 2010): 
If the day is the year's biggest for retailers, why is it called Black Friday? Because it is a 
day retailers make profits -- black ink, said Grace McFeeley of Cherry Hill Mall. ‘T think 
it came from the media,’ said William Timmons of Strawbridge & Clothier. ‘Tt's the 
employees, we're the ones who call it Black Friday,’ said Belle Stephens of Moorestown 
Mall. ‘We work extra hard. It's a long hard day for the employees.’ 


3. Information about this event has been taken from an article by Joe Gould, Clare Trapasso, and 
Rich Schapiro, “Worker dies at Long Island Wal-Mart after being trampled in Black Friday 
stampede,” New York Daily News, November 28, 2008, www.nydailynews.com/ny_local/ 
2008/1 1/28/2008-11-28 worker _dies_at_long island _walmart_after.html, (May 28, 2010). 


4. Comment by an unnamed Valley Stream Wal-Mart employee as quoted in New York Daily 
News, November 28, 2008. 
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SERMON EIGHTEEN 


“God’s Christmas Quilt” 
Scripture: Matthew 1:1-17 


Our Holy Bible has a number of different metaphors for God. For example, the book of Isaiah 
portrays God as a potter who shapes the lives of earth’s people like clay on a potter’s wheel. 
[Isaiah 45:9, 64:8] 


The 23" Psalm portrays God as the good shepherd who guides human lives, like sheep, into 
green pastures and beside still waters. The book of I Peter portrays God as a stone mason who 
mortars individual human lives, like living stones, into a spiritual house built on the precious 
comerstone of Jesus Christ. [I Peter 2:4-6] 


The Bible has a variety of metaphors for God which highlight different aspects of God’s 
being. On this first Sunday in Advent, as we move toward the celebration of Christ’s birth, I’d 
like to add yet another metaphor to this rich collection. The image I propose is that of God as a 
quilt-maker. That is not an ancient image. Rather, it’s one which grows right out of our New 
England heritage. 


Years ago in my ministry, in a very rural section of Vermont, I came to appreciate the art of 
quilt-making. Many women from the two churches I served would gather together to stitch, baste, 
and tie beautiful quilts. Those quilts were the pride of both church and community. Under the 
deft fingers of those women, different scraps of cloth were carefully fitted together and sewn into 
amazing and beautiful patterns. Those patterns could never have been guessed from just the 
individual pieces of cloth alone. 


All kinds of fabrics were used in those quilts: rich velvets left over from holiday 
dressmaking, unbleached muslins with simple down-home qualities, bright cotton prints with 
small floral designs, golden brocades with shiny metallic threads, and even tough denims left 
over from making work clothes. Yet all those fabrics, and many others, were meticulously 
measured, trimmed, and then pieced together in ingenious ways to make wonderful quilts with 
impressive designs. 


Many of my parishioners in those farming communities had quilts which had been handed 
down through generations of their families, but instead of locking those precious heirlooms 
away, my parishioners often displayed them with pride on their guest beds when friends came to 
stay overnight. 


How is God like a quilt maker? To answer that question, let’s look at the great quilt God 
created two thousand years ago. I would call it the “Christmas Quilt.” It’s the quilt God created 
over many centuries in the process of sending Jesus into our world to be our Lord and Savior. 
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In this Advent season of the year, many people think of Santa Claus at the frosty North Pole. 
They imagine Old Saint Nick in his red-and-white flannel suit, busily putting the final touches on 
this year’s Christmas toys, a coat of varnish here, a bolt tightened there, and a mountain of shiny 
sticky-bows to attach to all the wrapped presents. 


In this blessed season of the year, my thoughts tend to move in a different direction. Looking 
back to ancient Bethlehem, I think of God as a skilled quilt maker. Instead of laboring on toys, I 
imagine God seated before a huge work table. That table is covered with piles of cloth in a vast 
array of different fabrics, colors, and designs. With a ruler, pinking sheers, and pins at hand, God 
sorts through the piles of cloth to find new pieces to add to God’s special Christmas quilt. And 
after each piece is selected, God measures it, trims it, and pins it in place. And then with the 
greatest of care, God uses small hand stitches to attach each new piece to the growing quilt. 
God’s stitching is so fine and so precisely done, that hardly anyone can even see it. 


As the centuries pass, God adds more and more pieces to that special Christmas quilt. And no 
matter how precious or ordinary, or how vibrant or dull, each piece of cloth makes its own 
contribution to the quilt’s overall design. Finally, over time, a discernable pattern begins to 
emerge on that quilt. In fact, it’s the same pattern which has always been in God’s mind, even 
before the first scrap of cloth was chosen for it. 


And what does God’s Christmas quilt look like? I can tell you. There’s a radiant yellow star 
in the dark heavens. There’s an ancient Middle Eastern city bathed in the soft light of oil lamps. 
There’s an inn that’s too full and a cave for animals on a limestone hillside. And visible within 
that cave there’s a manger and a pair of parents who gaze with pride upon their newborn child, 
who sleeps in the hay. 


That’s what God’s Christmas Quilt looks like! But if you get up really close and examine that 
quilt very carefully, you will see that it is really made up of a multitude of individual cloth pieces 
which have been painstakingly fitted and sewn together to create the larger design. 


And what do all those individual cloth pieces represent? I can imagine that they really 
symbolize the individual human lives which God has used in one way or another to bring about 
the wondrous birth of that Bethlehem child. 


Each year at Christmas time, we Christians rejoice in the birth of God’s son. That was a 
dramatic event which holds the key to our salvation. But as much as we celebrate that one special 
event, we shouldn’t forget that it was all a part of God’s plan, which God had been working on, 
shaping, and unfolding, as century after century passed by. Or rather, I should say that God had 
been measuring, trimming, pinning, and stitching that plan together, century after century! 


As the climax of God’s self-revelation, Jesus came into our world to teach us how to live 
godly lives and to be our Savior. But in celebrating that climax, we shouldn’t forget the great 
skill of our God as a quilt maker, who deftly fitted all those individual pieces together to create 
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that final design of Christ born at Bethlehem, in which you and I now rejoice. 


Now let’s look at the quilt maker’s skill and some of those pieces which God sewed into that 
special Christmas Quilt. This morning, as our scripture reading, you heard the beginning of the 
Nativity Story as told by the Gospel According to Matthew. As you probably noted, that passage 
was all about the genealogy of Jesus, as traced through his father Joseph. The passage said: 


Abraham was the father of Isaac, and Isaac the father of Jacob, and Jacob the father of 
Judah and his brothers, and Judah the father of Perez and Zerah by Tamar, and Perez 
the father of Hezron, and Hezron the father of Aram .. . 


On and on the genealogy went. It’s a wonder you didn’t fall asleep as it was read. In reading the 
Bible, most of us are tempted to skip over all “the begats,” as they are sometimes called. But this 
particular genealogy is different, for it really reveals a wonderful thing about our God. It reveals 
that our God can, and does, use all kinds of people to bring about God’s plans, just as a skilled 
quilt maker can use all kinds of fabrics to create beautiful quilts. 


Now, one might expect that Jesus would have had a lineage of perfect human beings, in other 
words, ancestors who were filled with all godly virtues and graces. One might expect that, but 
that’s far from the case if you look at this genealogy very closely. For as Matthew’s Gospel tells 
us, in the lineage of Jesus there was Jacob. Jacob cheated his brother Esau out of his inheritance. 
Wearing animal skins on his arms to seem hairy, Jacob tricked his blind and dying father into 
believing that he was Esau. Thus, Jacob received the blessing from Isaac which was really meant 
for his brother. 


In the lineage of Jesus there was Tamar. Tamar disguised herself as a prostitute and was 
impregnated by her father-in-law who did not recognize her. Thus, Jesus’ ancestor Perez was 
conceived. There also was King David. As likely you know, David committed adultery with 
Bathsheba. Then he tried to cover it up by sending Bathsheba’s husband into the front lines of 
battle to be killed. There also was Rahab. Rahab was a prostitute who lived in the city wall of 
Jericho. 


According to the Gospel of Matthew, all of those flawed people and more were in the lineage 
of Jesus. Yet even so, and this is an important point, in one way or another God was able to use 
their imperfect lives to fulfill God’s plan of salvation. Even those tattered pieces of cloth had a 
contribution to make to the final design of God’s Christmas Quilt. And so, with the same care 
God always used, those imperfect pieces were meticulously trimmed, pinned, and sewn in. 


The fact is that many of us tend to underestimate God’s power. We look at the human failures 
in our world and we automatically assume that nothing else good could ever come out of them. 
For example, we write people off who let us down. We throw up our hands over situations that 
fail. We distance ourselves, as fast as we can, from projects which seem like “lost causes.” But 
then, what we often don’t realize is that God continues to be at work in those failures. With ruler, 
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pinking shears, and pins at hand, God is measuring and using even the problems of our world to 
bring about some special plan. And God’s plans are always good and of love. 


It’s amazing how God can bring something good out of situations which seem all bad. Do 
you remember the story of Joseph who was thrown into a pit and then sold into slavery by his 
brothers? That act eventually led, many years later, to Joseph rising to power in Egypt. In a time 
of great famine, Joseph was placed in charge of grain which had been stockpiled for such an 
emergency. As that famine progressed, Joseph saved many lives. And he met his brothers again, 
when they came to Egypt in desperation to buy grain. 


In that biblical story Joseph finally forgave his brothers for the terrible thing they’d done to 
him. But then, after considering how his life had actually turned out, Joseph said to his brothers: 


Even though you intended it for evil, God intended it for good. [Genesis 50:20] 


As Joseph realized, God had used even his brothers’ terrible deed to fulfill an even better plan for 
Joseph’s life. 


A similar kind of thing happened at the First Christmas. At the time of Jesus’ birth, the 
people of Israel were under Roman occupation. They were forced to go to the town of their 
ancestors to pay their Roman taxes. That was an unpleasant task, especially for Joseph and Mary 
who had to travel from Nazareth to Bethlehem just to pay the taxes which Joseph owed. That tax 
was the Roman Emperor’s decree. But guess what? God used that decree to fulfill God’s own 
plan. And God’s plan was that the world’s Messiah would be born in Bethlehem, as prophets had 
foretold, and not in the town of Nazareth where Joseph and Mary actually lived. 


Snip, snip, pin, pin, stitch, stitch. Once again, the great quilt maker was at work. And so, even 
Caesar Augustus, the Roman Emperor of that day, was unwittingly sewn into the great design of 
God’s wonderful Christmas Quilt. 


I find the image of God as a quilt maker to be very meaningful, for at least two reasons. First, 
it reminds me of God’s great plan, worked out over centuries, to send the Christ child to us for 
our salvation. And, second, that image reminds me that whatever happens in our world or in my 
personal life, God is always at work to bring something better out of it. 


Snip, snip, pin, pin, stitch, stitch. With ruler, sheers, pins, and needle in hand, God is always 
working to fit those smaller pieces into some greater design which God is planning. And those 
greater designs which emerge from God’s quilts are always wonderful! 
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SERMON NINETEEN 


“Why Is There a Fork on the Christmas Tree?” 
Scripture: Isaiah 9:2a,6,7 


Years ago in Maine there was an attractive little village known as Flagstaff. Flagstaff was in 
the western part of Maine, not far from today’s Sugarloaf Ski Resort. Passing through the middle 
of this village was a gentle stream known as the Dead River. Although relatively small, Flagstaff 
was a busy place where people raised their families, followed their trades and professions, and 
basically enjoyed the good things that life had to offer. 


One day the decision was made that a dam should be built across the Dead River in order to 
create a much needed lake in that area. Unfortunately, this new lake would completely inundate 
Flagstaff. To honor the town, this new lake would be called “Flagstaff.” But the town itself 
would be completely destroyed. As soon as this decision was made, the town of Flagstaff 
underwent a dramatic, and in many ways very sad, change. Realizing that their community no 
longer had any future, the people of Flagstaff just gave up. 


Many people left town. And those who stayed let their community fall into ruin as they 
waited for the dam to be built. As townspeople reasoned, “Why bother to pave a street, fix a 
fence, or repair broken windows if there’s no hope for our community?” And so, by the time 
Flagstaff was submerged, it was almost a blessing because the community had become so run- 
down. 


Today, Flagstaff Lake has a water level which fluctuates from year to year. As I’ve read, in 
years when that water level is very low, one can still make out some of the old, broken-down 
remains of that now extinct town. 


I mention the old village of Flagstaff this morning because it was a symbol. Particularly in its 
final months, that town was a symbol of how important hope is and of how run-down and 
depressing life becomes when hope is totally lacking. More than most of us realize, the vitality of 
our lives in the present depends upon our having hope. It depends upon our having a positive and 
expectant view of the future ahead of us. 


The book of Proverbs says that “where there is no vision, the people perish.” [29:18 KJV] 
That book might just as well have said that people perish where there is no hope, for it’s a 
terrible thing to be without hope. 


As you know, we are now in Advent. Advent is the season which begins the Christian Church 
Year. Advent is very significant because it’s the Christian season of expectation. It’s the season 
of looking forward to the coming of God’s love and power into our lives. Advent is the season of 
hope! Advent celebrates the hope we Christians have from God in three different dimensions. It 
celebrates our hope from God in the past, in the present, and in the future ahead of us which is 
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yet to come. 


Consider our hope received from God in the past. In the season of Advent we remember the 
ancient Hebrew prophets who envisioned and foretold the coming of God’s Messiah. In the 
words of Isaiah, which you heard in our scripture reading this morning, 


The people who walked in darkness have seen a great light; those who lived in a land of 
deep darkness—on them light has shined... For a child has been born for us, a son given 
tous... 


In Advent we remember those prophecies and the events which led up to the coming of 
God’s son into our world at Bethlehem. As it turned out, the hope which those ancient prophets 
proclaimed was wonderfully fulfilled by God, but not always in the ways those prophets 
expected. 


For example, who could have imagined that the very pregnant mother of God’s son would be 
forced to ride to a distant town on a donkey in order to pay taxes to Rome? Who could have 
imagined that heavenly angels would first sing news of Christ’s birth to lowly shepherds in a 
field? Who could have imagined that God’s son would be born in a dirty, straw-filled cave meant 
for animals? 


As this wonderful story of hope fulfilled in the past teaches us, God does come into our world 
as God has promised. However, when God comes, it is often in ways and at a time that we cannot 
predict. Even so, when God enters our lives it is often in wonderful ways which exceed even our 
fondest hopes. 


Now, let’s consider our hope in the present. In the season of Advent we eagerly look for signs 
that God is entering and empowering our lives today. 


When Jesus came into our world at Bethlehem, a whole new era of human history was 
opened up. It was the beginning of a whole new age in which God’s love and care would be 
increased on earth. As Jesus taught, God’s coming to earth was like a tiny mustard seed which 
would eventually grow into a tree large enough for birds to nest in. [Matthew 13:31-32] Nearly 
2,000 years have now passed since Jesus first made that statement. And over all that time, that 
“tree” has been growing among us. In our modern era, perhaps more than ever before, God’s love 
and power are now breaking into our world and transforming our lives for the better. 


So where are those signs of hope in the present? I believe God is working in our lives today 
to inspire humanity to make advances in medicine, technology, and many other fields of learning. 
Why? So we humans can reduce human suffering, enhance the quality of our living, and be 
effective stewards of this marvelous planet on which we live. 


Can we even remember what it was like years ago, when parents were deathly afraid that 
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their children would catch polio and whole societies lived in fear of smallpox? 


I believe God is working in our lives today to stir the human spirit to rise above prejudice, to 
secure social justice for all, and to seek the peaceful resolution of international disputes, as the 
much preferred alternative to war and its many evils. 


Many of us have lived through the Cold War. Having done that, could we ever have imagined 
the fall of Communism, the destruction of the Berlin Wall, and the now greatly reduced threat of 
global nuclear war? 


There are signs of hope all around us today, signs that God’s power is at work in our lives 
and our world. For example, I know that many of us right here in our congregation have seen 
some of those signs in our own personal lives. Some of us have experienced the death of love 
ones, yet, even in the midst of our sadness we have been overwhelmed and deeply amazed by the 
outpouring of love and concern which others have been inspired to show us. Some of us have had 
relationships deteriorate, jobs disappear, or circumstances turn negative in our lives, yet, even 
when we felt most forlorn we have been surprised and grateful to discover that new doors of 
opportunity have suddenly opened up for us. 


Yes, we Christians have great reason to have hope in the present, for God’s love and power 
are continuing to break into our world. They are continuing to overcome evil with good, to 
improve our lives, and to make our world a much better place in which to live. 


Now let’s consider our hope in the future. In the season of Advent we Christians look 
forward to God’s presence in the future. We eagerly await a time when God’s will will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven. In fact, we express that hope every time we say the Lord’s Prayer. 
With the prophets and seers of old, we Christians look for a time of peace on earth, a time, as the 
prophet Isaiah said, 


When the wolf shall live with the lamb, the leopard shall lie down with the kid... and a 
little child will lead them. [Isaiah 11:6a,b,c] 


We also hope for a time when all life shall be eternal, death shall be no more, tears shall be 
wiped from all eyes, and all loved ones will be reunited in the presence of our Lord. 


As Christians, we can be bold in our hope for the future, both in this world and in the next. 
We can be bold in our hope, for we know to whom our future belongs. It belongs to God! In the 
hope-filled, future-affirming words of the Apostle Paul, we Christians can have a deep, abiding 
faith that: 


[Nothing] in all creation will be able to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. [Romans 8: 39] 
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There’s a wonderful story by Roger W. Thomas about our Christian hope for the future which 
I’ll share with you this morning.’ That story is entitled, “Keep Your Fork.” 


[Although I received permission from the story’s publisher to reprint it in this collection of 
my sermons, I cannot do that because, after numerous attempts, I was unable to locate the 
story’s author to secure his permission too. However, the full story, under the above title and 
in more than one version is readily available on the Internet for any who wish to look it up. I 
will, however, briefly summarize that story here.] 


A woman spoke to her minister, telling him that she didn’t have long to live and that she 
wanted to be placed in her casket with a Bible in one hand and a fork in the other hand. When her 
minister asked her about the fork, she noted that at church dinners through the years, when the 
dishes from the main course were being cleared from the table, she was sometimes told to keep 
her fork. When that happened she knew that the more substantial kinds of deserts, which she 
loved best, would soon be served. That told her the “best is yet to come.” Similarly, when people 
passed by her open casket and saw a fork in her hand, she wanted her minister to tell them that 
the fork symbolized her Christian belief that “the best is yet to come,” even after death. 


Advent is the season of hope. It’s the season of looking forward to the coming of God’s love 
and power into our lives, in the past, in the present, and in the future which lies ahead of us all. 
Unlike those last citizens in Flagstaff, Maine, we modern Christians are never without hope. 
Because of our God, we have great hope. And so as a symbol of that great hope, I have placed a 
fork on our church’s Christmas tree this year.’ 


Yes, the woman in that story was right. For us Christians, the best is always yet to come! 


ENDNOTES 


1. This story by Roger William Thomas was published in Jack Canfield and Mark Victor Hansen, 
ed., A 3” Serving of Chicken Soup for the Soul: 101 More Stories to Open the Heart and 
Rekindle the Spirit (Deerfield Beach, Florida: Health Communications, Inc. 1996). 


2. Since I preached this sermon, it has often been the custom to hang a fork on the Falmouth 
church’s sanctuary Christmas tree as a symbol of the great Advent hope of Christians. 
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SERMON TWENTY 


“The True Way of Life: Love, Forgiveness, and Peace” 
Scripture: Luke 19:28-44 


It was the year 6 A.D. Jesus was just a young boy about 11 years old. With the return of 
spring, olives were just starting to ripen on their green leafy trees. And new born lambs frolicked 
around their mothers in the rocky fields around Nazareth. The season of Passover was drawing 
near. Every year at this time, Joseph and Mary tried to live up to their obligation as devout Jews. 
With family and friends they packed up their hemp bags and traveled on a pilgrimage to the great 
Jewish Temple in Jerusalem, the sacred "City of Peace." It was a journey of about 90 miles. 


This was the season of the great Jewish festival known as Passover. Passover celebrated 
God's wondrous deliverance of the Hebrew people from slavery in Egypt many centuries before. 
It celebrated the freedom of God's people from foreign oppression. Each year the City of Peace 
swelled to overflowing with Passover pilgrims. The narrow, paved streets of this walled city were 
a-swirl with colorful robes, spicy aromas, and the constant babble of strangers, as caravans of the 
faithful kept streaming into the Holy City. 


We can imagine that young Jesus loved to go on this yearly pilgrimage to Jerusalem with his 
younger brothers and sisters. After all, it was time away from the gritty sawdust in his father's 
carpentry shop. It was a chance to marvel at the strange sights of this large, cosmopolitan city. 

It was also an opportunity for young Jesus to commune with his heavenly Father, in the precincts 
of the great Temple of his people. 


We can imagine that young Jesus loved to go on pilgrimage, but possibly not in the year 6 
A.D.! For that year there may have been an unbelievably horrible event which took place just 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. And young Jesus may have witnessed that event. That year there 
was a Jewish rebellion against the Romans who occupied Israel. 


Sometime earlier, a rabbi from Galilee had proclaimed that God alone, not Caesar, was the 
King over Israel. That rabbi also proclaimed that Israelites should not keep paying taxes to Rome. 
The result of those comments was an armed uprising of Jewish guerrilla fighters which was 
struck down violently by the enormous military power of Rome. 


It is possible that in making their pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 6 A.D., Jesus and his family may 
have seen the main road outside that so-called walled "City of Peace" lined on both sides with 
2,000 crucified Jewish rebels. 2,000 rebels, whose defeated, lifeless, blood-stained bodies 
hung from Roman crosses. The sight and smell of death might have been everywhere then. 


And, if that horror was present, we can imagine mother Mary extending her hands to try to 
shield the eyes of her youngest children, as her family came to Jerusalem on pilgrimage and 
walked by such an unforgettable spectacle of hatred and violence. And, we can wonder what 
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deep impressions those crucifixions must have made on Mary's oldest son, namely, 11-year-old 
Jesus. 


To be historically accurate, no one knows for sure that young Jesus actually saw such a 
hideous forest of crosses outside the City of Peace in 6 A.D. The fact is that some historical 
writers say that those 2,000 crosses were placed outside Jerusalem not in 6 A.D., but some years 
before that, when Rome brutally put down an even earlier Jewish rebellion. 


And some other writers say that the Jewish rebellion begun in 6 A.D. over Roman taxation 
actually ended the following year, in 7 A.D. and that all those crosses appeared that year, 
however, not outside Jerusalem, but rather outside the city known as Sepphoris, which was only 
about four miles away from Jesus’ hometown of Nazareth. 


In any case, whichever historical facts are correct, it seems that Jesus, even from a young age, 
must have been painfully aware of the horror of such crucifixions and the ongoing climate of 
hatred and violence they signified in his country. And during the years of his ministry, Jesus must 
have been aware that this continuing conflict between Israel and Rome was like a hotbed of 
simmering coals which was just waiting--beneath the surface of everyday life--for a stiff breeze 
to fan it into a raging fire which could destroy just about everything around it. 


You will recall that during Jesus’ ministry some people tried to trap him in public. Those 
people asked rabbi Jesus if Jews should pay taxes to the Roman Emperor. That question angered 
Jesus. And likely it sent a shudder of fear through his heart, for that was the same issue which 
had triggered the disastrous Jewish rebellion in 6 A.D. 


That question likely brought to Jesus’ mind, the utter horror of all those crucifixions, which 
he had at least heard about, if not actually seen when he was a young boy. It likely reminded 
Jesus of the brutal men of violence who erected such cruel crosses--and also the brutal men of 
violence whose lifeless bodies then hung from those crosses. 


Deftly sidestepping the potentially disastrous issue which lay behind that question, Jesus took 
a Roman coin in his hand, and simply said this to his questioners: 


Give to Caesar the things that belong to Caesar, and to God the things that belong to 
God. 


The Jewish freedom fighters who hung from those crosses in that period of time were zealous 
for their faith and zealous for their country. They craved freedom and power. And, to achieve 
their ends they were more than ready to live by the sword and die by the sword if necessary. As it 
happened, that uprising of Jewish rebels in 6 A.D., gave birth to a radical, new group in ancient 
Israel. And that new group was known as the "Zealots." 


At the time of Jesus' ministry, those Zealots were a force to be reckoned with, for like a 
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breeze gathering over a hot bed of coals, those Zealots were just waiting to kindle the simmering 
hatred of their nation's people. They were just waiting to kindle a great fire of rebellion which 
would violently destroy Rome's occupation of Israel once and for all. The Gospels tell us that two 
of Jesus' disciples had Zealot leanings. It should come as no surprise that one of those two 
disciples was Judas, the disciple who ultimately betrayed Jesus. 


Imagine now, if you will, the year 28 A.D. The azure Sea of Galilee stands placid and still, as 
the white-yellow morning sun rises ever higher in the sky. Huge clouds of white mist begin to 
break up and dance across the lake, then vanish like white, ribbony streamers pulled up into the 
heavens. On this day, Jesus sits with his disciples on a grassy green hillside which overlooks this 
peaceful lake. Tiny yellow butterflies flutter among the blades of grass. Speaking in a clear voice, 
Jesus says, 


Blessed are the meek, for they will inherit the earth... Blessed are the merciful, for they 
will receive mercy ... Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called children of 
God. 


As Jesus speaks, a sharp grinding sound can be heard in villages and cities all around Israel. That 
sound is the Zealots and their sympathizers sharpening their swords. 


The Jews of Jesus’ day were looking for a Messiah from God. But as many of them believed 
that Messiah would be a mighty warrior king, a mighty king who would lead a great army to 
liberate God's people from all foreign oppressors. In a sense, many people were expecting a new 
Passover victory, though this time it would be a victory through warfare. 


As you well know, Jesus was not a warrior king. Jesus was not a person of violence. In fact, 
Jesus was quite the opposite, for Jesus taught that love, forgiveness, and peace are the true ways 
of God and the true ways of life on earth. As Jesus said, we humans should extend our love, our 
kindness, and our prayers even to our enemies. As Jesus said, we humans should not take 
revenge on those who wrong us. Rather, we should forgive one another, not just once, twice or 
three times, but seventy times seven! As Jesus said, we humans should turn the other cheek. If 
someone forces us to go one mile, we should also go the second mile. 


Jesus said all those things. And he lived by all those teachings in his own life. But the fact of 
the matter was that most people of Jesus' day were not really listening. Instead of loving, 
forgiving, and turning the other cheek, they were much more interested in nursing their reasons to 
hate, in taking their revenge on those who wronged them, and in promoting their own selfish 
interests in order to always come out ahead of others. 


This brings us to us modern day Christians. It's easy and safe to criticize people who lived 
nearly 2,000 years ago. But what about us modern Christians? Are we really listening to the 
teachings of Jesus? Or, like most people in Palestine 2,000 years ago, are we off somewhere else 
still sharpening our swords? 
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We should ask ourselves, what about our enemies, both our personal enemies and the 
enemies of our nation? Can we honestly say we treat them with love and kindness, and pray for 
them? For example, do we American Christians include all the people in Iraq, Iran, and North 
Korea in our prayers? That's the kind of thing Jesus was talking about. 


Also, what about our forgiveness and our turning the other cheek? At this very moment are 
we caught up in some personal cycle of mistrust, hatred, and revenge with some other person? As 
Jesus taught, the only way to break out of such cycles is to forgive, for it is through forgiving that 
we humans, with God’s help, can find new life and new hope. However, where there is no 
forgiveness that cycle just keeps turning and turning along a relentless path of destruction. For 
when we don’t forgive we may repeatedly find ourselves bent over some grindstone, still 
sharpening our swords. 


As happens all too often with us today, the people in Jesus' day were not really listening. And 
so it was on the first Palm Sunday in the year 30 A.D. At that time, Jesus may have been about 
thirty-five years old. 


Once again it was the time of Passover. And once again the so-called "City of Peace" was 
filled to overflowing with pilgrims who continuously streamed into the city. In 30 A.D., Jesus 
made his annual Passover pilgrimage to Jerusalem. But this time there was a difference. This 
time Jesus rode down the Mount of Olives toward the Holy City on a humble donkey. 


As soon as Jesus was spotted, a great crowd began to form around him. Word was out that 
this new rabbi Jesus just might be God's long-awaited Messiah. Both people in the crowd and 
Jesus' own disciples began thumping their chests and crying out, 


Blessed is the king who comes in the name of the Lord! Hosanna, Hosanna — Save us! 


In a state of great glee, people in that crowd began throwing their cloaks in the road for Jesus 
to ride over. And they began waving palm branches. Jesus let out a troubled sigh when he saw 
those palm branches, for he knew what they meant. The palm branch was a symbol of Jewish 
rebellion. It was the emblem of military victory which Judas Maccabeus used almost two 
centuries before, when he freed the Hebrew people by defeating their Syrian oppressors in battle. 


The Passover crowd kept shouting for joy. And they kept waving their palm branches. 
Apparently, they assumed that their long awaited warrior king had come at last! 


As Jesus rode on down that hill, he looked out over Jerusalem, the “City of Peace." As Jesus 
viewed the city he began to cry. With white-hot tears etching his face, Jesus shook his head and 
said, 


[O Jerusalem,] if you, even you, had only recognized on this day the things that make for 
peace! Indeed, the days will come upon you, when your enemies will... crush you to the 
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ground .. . because you did not recognize the time of your visitation from God. 


Five days later, on Good Friday, the Zealots and their sympathizers were still sharpening their 
swords when this godly man of love spoke from the horror of his own crucifixion. As Jesus then 
said, in the midst of his own terrible pain on the cross, 


Father, forgiven them; for them do not know what they are doing. 


As it happened, the Zealots finally got their way. Thirty-six years after the first Palm Sunday, 
the Zealots finally succeeded in kindling the hotbed of simmering coals into a raging fire of 
destruction. As history tells us, in the year 66 A.D. the Zealots mobilized the people of Israel to 
rise up again in armed rebellion against Rome. In fact, that rebellion turned out just as Jesus had 
predicted. Israel was crushed and destroyed. And to show their vengeance, the Romans spared no 
effort to finish the destruction which they had begun sixty years earlier. The Romans set 
Jerusalem and its great Temple on fire, then they pulled almost every stone of that great city 
down to the ground. Because of violent, unforgiving, vengeful people--people on both sides of 
the “divide” who kept sharpening their swords--this sacred "City of Peace" was soon turned into 
a burnt-over wasteland. 


Today is Palm Sunday in our modern day. As you know, the ancient Jewish Temple and the 
Zealots of Jesus' time are long since gone. They're a footnote in ancient history. But the Jesus 
whom God raised from death on a cross lives on eternally. 


The Christ lives on. And he calls you and me to join him in the true way of life which is the 
way of love, forgiveness, and peace. 


Hatred, revenge, and promoting one's own selfish interests may seem sweet for a while. But it 
is the true way of life--God's way of life--which ultimately endures. As Jesus said, 


Blessed are the meek, for they will inherit the earth ... Blessed are the merciful, for they 
will receive mercy ... Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called children of 
God. 


In our modern day, God help us all, as individuals and as a nation of people, to walk in those 
ways. 
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SERMON TWENTY-ONE 


“Standing at the Cross” 
Scripture: Mark 11:1-11 


Dan Millman in his book Sacred Journey of the Peaceful Warrior relates this story which he 
heard from a dear friend: 


Many years ago, when I worked as a volunteer at a local hospital, I'd gotten to know a 
little girl named Liza who was suffering from a rare and serious disease. Her only chance 
of recovery appeared to be a blood transfusion from her five-year-old brother, who had 
miraculously survived the same disease and had developed the antibodies needed to 
combat the illness. 


The doctor explained the situation to her little brother, and asked the boy if he would be 
willing to give his blood to his sister. I saw him hesitate for only a moment before taking 
a deep breath and saying, ‘Yes, I'll do it if it will save Liza.’ 


As the transfusion progressed, he lay in a bed next to his sister, and smiled, as we all did, 
seeing the color returning to her cheeks. Then his face grew pale and his smile faded. He 
looked up at the doctor and asked, with a trembling voice, ‘Will I start to die right 
away?” 


In that child’s mistaken understanding, he had been asked to make the ultimate sacrifice for 
someone he loved. And he was willing to do it! 


Some years back, at an Arkansas elementary school, a 32-year-old teacher named Shannon 
Wright made the split-second decision to throw her own body in front of bullets which were 
being fired at a 6th grade student. The student was saved. Yet tragically, Shannon’s selfless act of 
love became the sacrifice of her own life for the well being of another.’ 


As Jesus himself said to his disciples in the Upper Room at his Last Supper, 
No one has greater love than this, to lay down one's life for one's friends [John 15:13] 
Already, the specter of Jesus’ own sacrifice for love, on the cross, was beginning to draw near. 


In the year 79 A.D. the city of Pompei was buried under molten ash which rained down from 
nearby Mt. Vesuvius. People who were slow to flee were suddenly knocked to the ground and 
entombed just as they fell. In excavations of this site long ago, workers were awed to discover 
the petrified remains of a woman clinging to a child who had deformities. It wasn’t hard to guess 
that this woman was probably a mother. And that while others fled, she stayed behind, out of 
love for her child who was physically unable to escape quickly. In the words of one writer, 
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For centuries [that woman] has been a silent symbol arousing within every beholder a 
feeling akin to worship.* 


I ask you, when you and I take the time to really think about it, isn’t this how we respond to 
such selfless human love? Don’t we respond to such all-sacrificing love with feelings of deep 
personal awe and a sense of being humbled in the presence of such greatness of spirit? 


Do you remember where you were on the bitterly cold day of Wednesday, January 13, 1982? 
I remember where I was. Late that afternoon and into the evening I was riveted to my seat in 
front of my T.V. watching the news reports on a disaster.’ A 737 jet known as Flight Air Florida 
90 had taken off from Washington D.C.’s National Airport at about 4:00 P.M. that afternoon. 
The pilots didn’t realize how much ice had accumulated on their wings during their waiting in 
line to take off. As the snow was still falling, their aircraft took off from the slippery runway. 
Their plane began to ascend, but then within a minute it lost altitude and slammed into 
Washington’s 14th Street Bridge, killing several commuters in their cars. The plane then dove 
nose first to the bottom of the frozen Potomac River. 


Air Florida Flight 90 had 79 people on board, including crew 
members. But, now only the plane’s blue, white, and green tail 
section could be seen floating above the frigid water. {°} 
Surviving commuters jumped out of their cars and watched 
helplessly as the first rescue helicopter finally appeared at the 
terrible scene. Somehow, six people had managed to get out of 
the submerged plane. Immersed in the body-numbing black 
waters, they all clung for their lives, to a small section of the 
tail. 


Hovering overhead, the rescue helicopter repeatedly lowered 
a single life ring to those six survivors. Repeatedly the ring was 
caught by a balding man in his 50's with a large mustache, who 
passed it on to his fellow survivors. This helicopter made five 
trips back and forth to the shore, as it could rescue only one person at a time. However, when it 
came back to rescue the balding man in his 50's, he was nowhere to be found. Succumbing to the 
intense cold, he had finally slipped to his death beneath the dark waters. As the paramedic on 
board the rescue helicopter later stated, 


See 


Air Florida Flight 90 


In amass casualty you'll find people like him, but I’ve never seen one man with that 
much commitment. 


For days no one knew the identity of that man who willingly sacrificed his own life for the 
safety of others. In a deep spirit of respect, people simply referred to him as “the man in the 
water.” In those moments of terror a commuter on shore also risked his life. He jumped into the 
deadly waters and pulled one of those survivors to safety, after she could no long hold onto the 
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helicopter’s life ring. 


That day, I sat in front of my T.V. listening to that news story unfold and watching the video 
tape of that rescue being played over and over again. As I recall, I repeatedly saw the image of 
that balding man’s arm, reaching above the water’s surface to grab onto that descending life ring, 
so he could hand it on to someone else. Over and over, I saw the image of that man’s self- 
sacrificing love for others. And I was filled with deep feelings of awe, and a sense of my own 
utter humbleness in the face of such greatness of spirit. As I wondered to myself, suppose I were 
the man in the water or even that commuter on the shoreline. What would I have done? Could I, 
would I, have been able to show so much love for others? 


The fact is this. What I saw that day touched my life deeply. Perhaps it touched your life 
deeply too? A love for others which is so self-sacrificing is not seen all that often in human 
society. And such love certainly seems far removed from the bitter political infighting and 
disrespect for one another being displayed in our society today. But when you do see such love, 
or know of its existence, it can make a profound impact upon your life. 


This morning is Palm Sunday. It is the day when Christians celebrate the dramatic entry of 
Jesus riding into Jerusalem on a donkey. Jesus rode into ancient Jerusalem knowing full well that 
very likely he was riding to his own death on a cruel Roman cross. Our English word 
“excruciating,” which comes from the Latin, gives us a glimpse of how agonizing and painful it 
actually was for a person of that time to be executed by Roman crucifixion. 


The fact is that many modern Christians jump from celebration to celebration. They will 
jump from today’s Palm Sunday parade to the good news of Easter and never really give much 
thought to the actual sacrifice in between those events, which Jesus made for us all. Somehow, 
between today’s waving green palms and next Sunday‘s fragrant Easter lilies, the agonizing, self- 
sacrificing death of the man on the cross will be overlooked. And with that oversight many 
modern Christians will fail to experience that profound sense of awe and their own humbleness 
which come through exposure to such self-sacrificing love. 


But the fact is this. There never would have been a joyous Easter, if Jesus had not been 
willing to suffer death for our sakes. The truth is that the radiant good news of Easter didn’t just 
happen. Rather, it came to us at a cost, at the cost of Christ’s great love and suffering for us. 


To speak quite frankly, I don’t fully understand why it was necessary for God’s beloved son 
to die in order for us to know God’s salvation. Christian scholars have been exploring and 
debating this question for many centuries. I can’t pretend to have an ironclad, logical answer to 
this question. To me, our atonement with God through the death of Jesus will always be one of 
the great mysteries of our faith—-like the mystery of the Incarnation. 


But this I can say. Even though I can’t fully explain it, I do believe that Jesus’ self sacrifice 
unto death was necessary for our redemption. Also, I do believe that when Jesus’ self-sacrifice is 
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fully recognized, it can inspire our lives in ways which are profoundly meaningful. After all, 
prior to Jesus’ appearance on Earth, who would have thought that the great God of our Universe 
would be willing to die for us humans? Who would have thought it? 


In fact, most people of Jesus’ day could not conceive of that. Therefore, once Jesus of 
Nazareth was arrested and condemned to death, they took that as compelling evidence that Jesus 
could not possibly be the Messiah from God for whom they had long been waiting. 


The people of Jesus’ day looked for a Messiah who would destroy Rome, not a “suffering 
servant” on a cross who would be destroyed by Rome. And yet, when God’s Messiah finally did 
come, that’s who he was. He was the suffering servant, whose willingness to give up his life for 
others would ultimately reveal the possibility of redemption for all. 


In our Protestant tradition, we usually use what is sometimes referred to as an “empty” cross. 
It’s a cross which celebrates the joyous victory of the resurrection. Christ is not shown on that 
cross, as a symbol of the fact that he is now risen! Also, given our modern sensitivities, many of 
us mainline Protestants do not use hymns and liturgical expressions which dwell on the blood 
aspects of Christ’s sacrifice. For example, I don’t believe I have ever heard a church of 
Congregational heritage sing that old gospel hymn which contains with these words: 


There is a fountain filled with blood drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, lose all their guilty stains: 


The dying thief rejoiced to see that fountain in his day; 
And there may I, though vile as he, wash all my sins away: 


Also, as modern Christians of the West, we are not about to follow the practice of one Pacific 
Rim village which commemorates Good Friday each year by performing a brief form of 
crucifixion on one of its members. A newspaper account said that one man in this village had 
nails pounded into his palms seven years in a row. The account also said that he was hoping to 
make it an even ten years before he retired from this annual ritual. 


Yes, we have our precious Protestant traditions. Yes, we are careful to avoid gory imagery in 
our worship. And yes, we are loathe to go to religious extremes which could be called 
masochistic. Even so, I still think we modern Christians need to remember. In between all the 
palms and Easter lilies, we need to spend some time just standing at the cross. We need to spend 
some time remembering the historical Jesus, the real flesh-and-blood Jesus who was willing to 
make the ultimate human sacrifice for us. 


—A young boy, willing to give up his life, so his sister could live. 

—A teacher named Shannon Wright, placing her body in harm’s way to save a 6th grader. 

—An ancient Pompeii mother refusing to flee from an erupting volcano, in order to stay behind 
with her child. 
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—A man in the frigid water, repeatedly passing the life ring onto others. 
All these can cause us to feel profound awe and a deep sense of our own humbleness. And 
yet, how much more can we feel these things when we realize that almighty God, Lord of the 


Universe, was even willing to suffer and die on the cross, out of love for each one of us. 


Between Palm Sunday and Easter, each of us really should spend some time standing at the 
cross. And we should remember these words from Jesus: 


A portion of “Golgotha” 
Artist: Munkacsy Mihaly 


No one has greater love than this, to lay down one's life for one's friends. —_ [John 15:13] 


Standing at the Cross. {*} 
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SERMON TWENTY-TWO 


“Beyond Forgotten Graves: He Is Risen!” 
Scripture: Matthew 28:1-20 


Imagine, if you will, a quiet green knoll in the country. Upon this knoll there is a dense, 
spreading thicket of brush and trees. This thicket has grown up all around old stone walls. 
Covered with moss and repeatedly heaved up by winter frosts, the stones in this old wall are now 
mostly tumbled down. This quiet knoll in the country was once kept clear of vegetation by 
devoted human hands. But now, you and I see that the relentless forces of nature have long been 
at work to close this human-made gap in the forest forever. 


Drawing closer to this thicket and its fallen walls, we can see that this is an old country 
cemetery. It’s an old burial ground, badly overgrown, which time and human memory have long 
since forgotten. A country road winds nearby—as it has for centuries. But today, no one ever stops 
to visit. Too harried, too driven by the busyness of life in the present, passers-by hardly even 
notice this decaying old graveyard on the knoll. 


Those old cemetery walls were once stout and strong. They sought to protect old memories, 
from time’s approaching oblivion. But now, those old sentries are decrepit and tumbled down. 
Once beloved, this old cemetery is now unknown. Its neglected gravestones lean and totter in 
their struggle against saplings and the elements. Some stones have long since given up their 
weary battle. With epitaphs faded away, they now lie broken and buried in the earth’s dark soil. 
And the rest of those stones? The inevitable judgment of time awaits them. 


A garden untended, a memory misplaced, it’s been a long time since anyone has come to this 
cemetery to mourn or to reminisce. It's been a long time since anyone asked, ““Who’s buried 
here?” ““What were these people like?” “What did they believe in?” 


Forgotten graves and fading epitaphs, to what end do we humans live and die in this world? 
Old tombstones and overgrown cemeteries eventually passing into the oblivion of time. We 
humans ask, is that all there is to our human existence? Long ago the Old Testament Psalmist 
wrote these words: 


As for mortals, their days are like grass; they flourish like a flower of the field; for the 
wind passes over it, and it is gone, and its place knows it no more. [Psalm 103:15,16] 


As human beings, you and I, in response to the Psalmist, are driven to ask: 
—Ts this earthly existence the final act in that mysterious drama we humans call life?” 
—“Are death and mindless oblivion our final curtain calls?” 
—“Can there be any hope for us mortal beings beyond mere graves in the earth which are so 
soon forgotten? 
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Before God’s resurrection of Jesus Christ, the hope of our world for life after death was very 
slight. Even in cultures where such hope existed, it was still very dismal, uninviting, and of small 
comfort. Before the first Easter, the various gods of humankind cared very little for either the 
destiny of us humans or they consigned human beings to an eternity of tedium in a dim, shadowy 
underworld. 


Consider the ancient Greek hope for life after death. Certain Greek super-heroes might aspire 
to Elysian fields in the afterlife. But in general Greek belief, it was thought that the gods sent 
most deceased humans to a world of all-pervading gloom and feebleness. Homer, the renowned 
author of the Odyssey and the Iliad, envisioned the departed Greek dead this way. As Homer 
wrote: 


[The dead are] the fluttering images of men outworn, strength of body and mind alike are 
gone, and their utterances are like the twitterings of bats." 


The twitterings of bats? Is that what we humans can look forward to in the world to come? So 
much for the ancient Greek view of life after death. 


For their part, the ancient Babylonians thought that earthly existence ended in abysmal 
despair. Those Babylonians told the story of a dead spirit who would not "open the earth," so a 
Hercules-like super-hero could look-in upon the dead. Why did that dead spirit refuse to open the 
earth? He refused to open it out of fear that even such a super hero would be overcome by 
terror and weeping, once he saw how terrible the final end of human beings really is. 


The ancient Egyptian belief in life after death offered faint hope and little security. The 
Egyptians believed that most people could only look forward to a bleak eternity in the Valley of 
the Shadow. Egyptian royalty had a better prospect. But there was this “catch.” If their bones 
were ever disturbed, or if food and wine offerings were not made at their graves in perpetuity, 
then even they would be lost in eternal joylessness, just like their subjects. Egyptian pharaohs felt 
that they had to build great pyramids in order to safeguard their lives after death. But as centuries 
of grave robbers and negligence have shown so clearly, even such great mountains of stone were 
no guarantee of a happy Egyptian afterlife. 


Before the first Easter the fate of the dead was considered so wretched that living people on 
earth were often terrified of them. Pagan cultures—by that I mean non-Jewish and non-Christian 
cultures—reasoned, that because the dead were so miserable in their afterlife, they must be eager 
to come back to this world to wreak vengeance on those who are alive. Classic horror movies of 
our time are often based on that old fear that the dead will return to torment and murder the 
living. The fact is that before the first Easter many people in our world really did have such a 
fear. 


In some ancient pagan lands it was customary to tear one's garments and pour ashes over 
one's head after the death of a relative or friend. Very often those acts were not expressions of 
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grief. Rather, they were attempts on the part of the living to disguise themselves, so they 
wouldn’t be recognized and harmed when the dead returned in rage from their miserable 
underworld. 


In ancient pagan religions, cremations and burials in deep pits under massive stone tombs 
were often thought necessary in order to prevent dead spirits from wandering on earth. Some 
pagan religions even prescribed that their dead should always be buried face-down in the earth. 
They did that so that instead of returning to the earth’s surface, their dead would burrow blindly 
and harmlessly into the bowels of the earth forever. 


Consider our modern celebration known as Halloween, that time when cute little children 
dressed in scary outfits come to our front doors and say "trick or treat." That custom is a remnant 
of the old pagan belief that the dead return one night a year to do terrible things. In pagan times 
the "tricks" they feared were not mere childish pranks. Rather, they feared sinister acts of deadly 
evil which the living, in sheer terror, tried to ward off by making offerings of food. Before the 
resurrection of Jesus the final end of humans was usually viewed with superstition, fear, and a 
dismal sense of hopelessness and joylessness. 


Consider these brokenhearted epitaphs which were typical of pagan Roman burial stones, 
prior to the time of Jesus. 

—One stone reads: Farewell, dearest; forever, for eternity, farewell. 

—Anther reads: Thou hast been: farewell. 

—Still another reads: I curse the harshness of my lot. 
As you can see, there is little hope or joy in any of those. 


Before the first Easter our world lay utterly broken and defenseless before death's tyranny. 
Our world lay utterly without hope, until one morning nearly 2,000 years ago when two women 
were surprised by an empty tomb and the risen Jesus. The surprise of those two women soon 
became a great shout of joy, namely: 


He Is risen! Jesus has been raised from death, and God will raise us up too! 


And that great shout of joy two millennia ago, continues to be heard throughout our world, ever 
since. “He is Risen! Alleluia!” 


In his first letter to the Christians at Corinth, the Apostle Paul gave us the earliest account of 
Easter which is found in our Bible. Speaking of that morning and of the period after it, Paul 
wrote these words: 


In fact, Christ has been raised from the dead, the first fruits of those who have fallen 
asleep ... he was raised on the third day in accordance with the scriptures ... he 
appeared to Cepheus, then to the twelve. Then he appeared to more than five hundred 
brethren at that time . . . then he appeared to James, then to all the apostles. Last of all, 
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as to one untimely born, he appeared also to me. [selections | Corinthians 15] 


In a great miracle of creative power, God raised Jesus from death on the first Easter. And 
with that act our world had, at last, a savior the grave could not silence. Now, at last, our world 
had a messiah whose goodness and love were so powerful that the sting was taken out of death, 
and the abundance was put back into life, both life in this world and life in the world to come. 
Reflecting on the miracle of Jesus’ resurrection, the Apostle Paul now taunted death, saying, 


O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? 


God’s Easter miracle made a tremendous difference! For where the pagan world knew 
profound despair, the earliest Christians now had the assurance of great joy. Where the pagan 
world had gods indifferent to the needs of humanity and bleak death-worlds of shadow, 
Christians now had the example of a loving God, a God who had revealed, at great cost to God’s 
own self, the fullness of life on the other side of the grave. 


The epitaphs of early Christian graves in the catacombs of Rome are exuberant with this 
Easter good news. In stark contrast to pagan laments, early Christian epitaphs are glowing 
testimonies of joy and hope. For example, the tomb of one early Christian carries this message, “I 
am not dead, but living beyond the stars.” Another early Christian's tomb reads, “My soul dwells 
in goodness.” Still another one reads, “In Peace and in Christ.” After the first Easter, human 
hearts were stirred and given a new dimension of meaning they never had before 


Early Christian funeral art is revealing. Instead of symbols of death, early Christians 
emblazoned their tombs with scenes of life and spiritual renewal. On their tombs there are scenes 
of children picking spring roses, reaping the summer grain, gathering autumn grapes, or 
harvesting olives. All of these pictures were symbols of the richness and fullness of the life after 
death which Christians could now expect, thanks to the first Easter. 


In the year 125 A.D., a non-Christian Greek man by the name of Aristides gave this telling 
description of early Christian belief in the life after death. As Aristides wrote, 


If any righteous man among the Christians passes from this world, they rejoice and offer 
thanks to God and they escort his body with songs and thanksgiving as if he were setting 
out from one place to another nearby.’ 


Surely, early Christians mourned the passing of their loved ones. No human being is above the 
grief of earthly parting. But with that first Easter morning a new truth came to light in our world. 
Through the resurrection of Jesus, early Christians came to see that the earthly parting they 
mourned was only temporary. They realized that beyond death there is a life which is even better 
than the one we have now. 


How abundant is the eternal life which we Christians have celebrated ever since the first 
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Easter? Of course, the resurrected life after death is mostly a mystery to us humans. It is a matter 
for faith to consider, not a matter which is open to scientific inquiry and proofs. Even so, there 
are certain characteristics of the life after death which early Christians were able to deduce, based 
on their Easter experiences of the risen Christ. 


For example, as the Apostle Paul believed, the resurrected life after death is not merely a 
vaporous spirit life in some dim shadow-world. Rather, it is a life which is much fuller and more 
joyful than that. In Paul’s understanding, the faithful will be raised to resurrected life, just as 
Jesus was. They will be raised in a way which will maintain their basic vitality and identities as 
individual human beings. 


It’s worth noting that Paul did not equate the resurrection to life after death with the 
resuscitation of corpses. As Paul stated, flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. Paul 
does not give us an exact picture of life after death. He does, however, imply that our new God- 
given being on the other side of death will preserve, in a wonderful way, what we today generally 
think of as our personality and our spiritual essence. 


According to Paul and other early Christians, in the life after death: 

—We will not be separated from God. 

—We will be united with our loved ones and friends who have gone on before us. 

—And, in many ways, the love and most precious joys of our lives in this world will be 
renewed and magnified in the world to come. 


In short, in our new life after death we will dwell eternally, contentedly, and beyond all 
earthly cares. We will dwell with the risen Christ and in the radiant presence of God’s wonderful 
peace and love. As you can see, the Easter good news about eternal life is a far, far cry from 
Homer's dismal world of feeble dead, who can only twitter like bats. It’s also far removed from 
the Egyptian's bleak Valley of the Shadow. 


Forgotten graves and fading epitaphs eventually falling into oblivion. Is that all there is to this 
temporary earthly life of ours? No, that’s not all there this! For, the joyous good news of Easter 
which we celebrate and proclaim today is this: 


He Is risen! Jesus has been raised from death, and God will raise us up too! 


Thanks be to God! ALLELUIA! 
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SERMON TWENTY-THREE 


“A Preacher’s View of Easter” 
Scripture: RSV Romans 8:14-18,28a,31-32,35,37-39 


My sermon this morning comes very much from the heart. I'll begin by saying that Easter is 
always a very moving time for me, both personally and as a Christian minister. And so I was 
deeply moved once again last Sunday, when nearly 600 people gathered in this sanctuary at our 
two services to celebrate God's great Easter victory, the resurrection of Jesus from death. 


Like any other Christian minister, there's a certain thrill I feel in seeing the packed sanctuaries 
Easter brings. Yet, my feelings for Easter run far deeper than mere attendance statistics. Many 
years ago I was ordained to Christian ministry. Every Easter Sunday since then it's been my 
privilege and challenge to preach and lead a congregation through a worship experience which 
seeks to be worthy of that great day. Through those years of ministry I've seen my own personal 
Easter faith deepen, mature, and grow ever stronger. 


Each of those years I’ve entered a church pulpit on Easter Sunday and looked out over a 
sanctuary filled with my parishioners, just as I did last Sunday. You might ask what I feel at that 
special moment, when I prepare to launch into my yearly Easter sermon? Actually, I’m feeling a 
number of things. There is a kaleidoscope of inner reflections which pass before my mind's eye, 
in a quick instant. 


First and foremost, in coming to the pulpit each Easter I am always deeply aware of the 
joyous good news I have to proclaim that "Christ the Lord is Risen!" To the depths of my heart I 
believe in that joyous good news. In fact I've built my entire Christian faith around it. But as I 
wonder to myself each Easter, can I proclaim that good news to my congregation well enough, so 
that many of them will be as deeply touched by it as Iam? 


Of course, I know that ultimately it's not me, but rather God who stirs people’s hearts in a 
church congregation. Even at best, any sermon I create is merely an imperfect vessel for God to 
use. But, imperfect vessel or not, each year I still ask myself this question. Have I really lived up 
to my end of the bargain this Easter? In my Easter sermon this year have I really given God 
enough to work with so those who hear my sermon may truly be moved to deepen their Easter 
faith? 


I’m well aware in this day and age that there are many Christians in our church pews who 
have difficulty even with the idea that Jesus miraculously multiplied a few loaves and fish to feed 
a hungry multitude. Entering the pulpit each Easter I can't help but wonder this. If that miracle 
presents such a difficulty to some folks, what must they then think about the far greater miracle 
of God raising Jesus from death? Do some folks really think it's all just a pious sham? A sham 
which well intentioned but somewhat naive clergy like me obligingly "trot out" each year, just 
because Easter is such a traditional Christian holiday? 
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A good many Easters I've come to the pulpit asking God to help me reach beneath all the 
skepticism, which, like a hard shell, hinders some Christians from even beginning to take into 
their hearts the great truth of this special day in our religion. 


The fact is that I too have the temperament of a doubting Thomas. Those who know me well 
know that I'm not easily swayed or gullible in my beliefs. I have a skeptical streak which 
demands intellectual honesty. 


For example, I ponder our Bible and ask a good many questions of it, hard questions I'm not 
willing to ignore or gloss over, just for the sake of preserving some pristine image of personal 
piety. But even so, there comes a time when we all have to walk by faith, not by sight or easy 
skepticism. There’s a time when we need to realize that there is much more to our lives than just 
the things we can see and measure. 


There’s a time when we need to realize that there are great truths in our world. Great truths, 
which are beyond even the reach of our best science and our best reason and logic. And, as I 
believe, such a great truth is what God's Easter is all about! 


I don’t claim to understand how God raised Jesus from death. As it was truly a unique event, 
no one really understands how such a thing could have happened. Not even the New Testament 
authors understood it fully. But with them, I take the faith stand that however it happened the 
crucified, dead Jesus was in some real way, truly reunited with his followers. The disciples were 
not just hallucinating. And the good news of Easter was not just some "idle tale" conjured up by 
a few distraught people. With the New Testament authors, I take the faith stand that even though 
the first Easter was inscrutable in many ways, it truly was a wonderful act of God accomplished 
for the sake of all humankind. 


The Apostle Paul proclaimed that wonderful miracle of God this way. As he wrote: 


... Christ has been raised from the dead, the first fruit of those who have died... Death 
has been swallowed up in victory. Where, O death, is your victory? Where, O death, is 
your sting? ... But thanks be to God, who give us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. [I Corinthians 15:20,54d,55,56b] 


As I said earlier, when I enter the Easter pulpit I’m very aware of the Easter good news I have 
to proclaim. But there is also something else I’m deeply aware of. Looking out over the pews, I 
see my parishioners. And as I make out individual faces, I recognize so many people whose lives, 
at one time or another, have been touched by the personal tragedy or the terrible fear of losing a 
loved one. For some, whose faces I see in the Easter crowd, the grief of loss is a sad memory 
which still brings them pain from time to time. 


For others I see in the crowd, the pain of loss is yet fresh, raw, and recent. For others, who, 
even at that moment struggle with issues of life and death, the pain of loss is anticipated, but still 
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very hard to bear. 


Over time, a minister gets to know the personal crosses which the people in his/her 
congregation bear. For unlike the general public, a minister is often invited inside people's lives, 
where those crosses and their hurts are most visible. For example, one comes to know: 

—The gracious widow who cannot help but shed a tear from time to time, as a song, a place, 

or an event brings back a remembrance of her beloved spouse. 

—The youth who mourns the loss of a parent. 

—The distraught parents whose young child is seriously ill and struggling for life. 

—The middle-aged woman who grieves at the precipitous decline and imminent loss of an 

elderly parent. 


Such people can be found in virtually every Easter Sunday congregation. And it is such 
people who really need to be touched by the joyous good news of God's Easter victory! They 
need to be touched, as much, if not even more, than anybody else. 


But a minister wonders, what will such folks make of the Easter good news? Will they truly 
recognize its great strength and purpose? Will they receive that strength and purpose into their 
own lives? As a minister wonders, in that wonderful good news will people find solace for 
bearing their tragedies in this life? And, will they find great hope for a future life in which they, 
like Jesus, can be reunited with those they love? 


It seems that a good many people don't like to talk about death. They're uncomfortable 
hearing about it, even from a Christian pulpit. Yet, that’s a major part of what the Easter good 
news is about. It’s about the grim reality of human death and God's joyous Easter victory over it. 
God’s Easter shows us that even though the tragedies of this world are very painful, those 
tragedies are not the end. They’re not the end, because God always has the last word. And God’s 
last word is always about love and life. 


During his earthly ministry, Jesus told his followers that his heavenly father is God, “not of 
the dead, but of the living.” [Matthew 22:32] Jesus wanted his followers to know that even the 
dead are made alive in God. In fact, the first Easter bears profound witness to this great truth. 


It may seem strange, but in my seminary days I received almost no training on how to 
conduct a Christian funeral. Immediately after a seminary I entered my first parish, which was in 
the very rural dairy lands of western Vermont. Needless to say, I had a great deal of catching-up 
to do. For having left the ivory tower environment of academia, I was quickly brought face to 
face with the realities of life and death, which one inevitably finds in a local church. 


At the time my personal beliefs about life after death and the meaning of Easter were fairly 
orthodox by mainline Protestant standards. But, I have to say this. There is a world of difference 
between giving intellectual assent to a belief and really trusting and living by that belief in one's 
heart. Intellectual assent is important. But, it is that further step of trusting and living by a belief 
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which matters greatly. 


I’m sure that immediately after seminary my beliefs about death and Easter were mostly just a 
matter of intellectual assent. But then, as many of you know, I had barely begun my ministry, 
when one of my two younger brothers was suddenly killed in a hit and run accident. That case 
has not been fully solved even to this day. My brother Kevin was age twenty at the time of his 
death on Christmas Eve in 1973. 


Just hours before Kevin’s death in Connecticut, I had led my new Vermont congregation in 
the rapturous strains of "Silent night, holy night, all is calm, all is bright." But then, later that 
night, that terrible, heart-crushing phone call came. 


Six months before that night I had solemnly pledged my entire life to Christian service. But 
now, my family and I were confronted by this tragedy! How could this be and why? I wanted to 
know. Looking back, I have come to realize that for the first two or three years of my ordained 
ministry, I obsessively read every book I could find on the subjects of death, grieving, life after 
death, and the first Easter. Engaged in a deep quest of the heart and spirit, I wanted to know 
exactly what I, Doug Showalter, could truly believe about all these things. I went on that quest 
for myself. But I also did it because others, namely, my parishioners, were now looking to me, 
their new minister, for comfort, guidance, and answers, in their own painful moments of personal 
tragedy and grief. 


Why do bad things happen to good people? Of course, different Christians may answer this 
question differently. But here’s what I've come to believe, deep in my heart through the years 
since that first Christmas Eve of ministry which brought me so much personal pain. 


I'll begin by saying that I simply cannot believe that God kills people. I cannot believe that 
anyone's “number” is ever “up,” or “that God always takes the best first." In my view, when God 
gives us life God also gives us the freedom to make real choices as to how we will live our lives. 
We humans are not merely puppets on some deterministic string which God systematically yanks 
or let's loose. For the most part, our God-given freedom is a wonderful thing. However, there are 


times when our free choices can result in tragic consequences for ourselves and/or for others. 


For example, if we choose to drive on the wrong side of the road, we are courting disaster. 
But that's not all. There's also a seeming randomness about our world, whereby independent 
circumstances sometimes come together, unpredictably, with tragic results. For example, an 
individual is killed because he just happened to be in the wrong place at the wrong time. Mount 
St. Helens was long known as a beautiful vacation area in our country. But, woe to that person 
who just happened to be driving near it, when that mountain blew up at 8:32 A.M. on May 18, 
1980. 


We may not think of it often, but as well as being a beautiful world, this is also a dangerous 
world in which we live. Human life and well-being can be very fragile. Even though we humans 
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have great freedom, we are still subject to our own and other people's unfortunate choices. We 
are subject to natural disasters, to disease, and to the same types of human sin and evil which 
ultimately led to the death of God's own son, Jesus. 


Where was God when my brother was killed? Where was God when Anne, a beautiful 
twelve year old girl in my last church, suddenly died of a strange disease just before Christmas? 
Only days before her death she'd been out with her dad in the Maine woods looking for a 
Christmas tree. I'll never forget that early morning when the attending physician called me to rush 
to the hospital, so I could help him break that awful news to Anne’s parents. Of course, they were 
devastated. 


When such terrible things happen, I truly believe that God is with us. I truly believe that God 
cries with us over the brokenness, the suffering, and the tragedies of our world. I believe that God 
cried when human cruelty crucified God’s own son. I believe that God cried with those parents 
over the untimely death of their beautiful young daughter. I believe that God cried with me and 
my family, when my brother was killed. In short, I believe that God cries with all of us in our 
moments of greatest despair. 


But not only that. I also believe, as the Apostle Paul did, that no matter how terrible a tragedy 
has been, God is still always at work in it. God is still at work in it, trying to bring at least some 
good things out of it. As Paul wrote to the Christians in Rome, 


We know that in everything God works for good with those who love him. 
[RSV Romans 8:28] 


The good things which God seeks to rescue out of a tragedy never justify the occurrence of 
the tragedy itself. But it is God's way of blunting the evil with goodness, so the tragedy itself 
does not remain just an empty dead end of suffering. 


My brother died. Would that he had lived! But I know that from his untimely death, God 
rescued something good and of love which now flourishes in the hearts of those my brother left 
behind. 


God cries with us. God seeks to rescue some good out of our tragedies. But that's only the 
beginning. For it is the joyous good news of God's Easter that death is not the end. Our earthly 
tragedies are not the last word. By resurrecting Jesus, God opened up an entire new dimension of 
life or us humans and for those we have loved, who have passed on before us. As God’s first 
Easter has taught us: 

—Human personality is resurrected on the other side of the grave. 

—Our departed loves ones are not dead; they live, with God! 

—And one day we shall all be reunited in God's eternal realm! 


I truly believe that in the depths of my heart. And so, as I step into the pulpit each Easter Sunday, 
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I am deeply moved to proclaim this joyous good news of our faith, 


Christ the Lord is Risen! He is Risen Indeed! Alleluia! 
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SERMON TWENTY-FOUR 


“Food For Our Spirits” 
Scripture: John 6:47-59 


This morning the banquet table of Holy Communion is spread across our world. If you will, 
imagine soaring, grey stone cathedrals in old world Europe; open air sanctuaries under palm trees 
on distant islands; humble store-front churches in inner city neighborhoods; and other white 
colonial churches on village greens, like our own church here in Falmouth. 


Imagine all the different kinds of Christian churches around our world. And then imagine all 
the Christians in those churches this morning, coming forward, kneeling, or remaining in their 
seats (as we will soon do) to receive in their hands and pass across their lips, broken bread and 
outpoured cup—-the precious symbols of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior. 


As you know, this morning is World Communion Sunday. This morning, as the sun rises on 
nation after nation around our globe, millions upon millions of Christians--our spiritual brothers 
and sisters--are receiving this sacrament of Holy Communion, which Jesus created for his 
followers. 


Here’s a question. Why do Christians come to this banquet table? Basically, they come to this 
table to draw close to the risen Christ, whose presence may be felt in this sacrament. And they 
seek to draw close to Christ in order to be fed in a spiritual way. As Jesus of Nazareth once said 
to the crowds which followed him: 


Do not work for the food that perishes, but for the food that endures for eternal life... I 
am the bread of life . . . those who eat my flesh and drink my blood have eternal life. . . 
for my flesh is true food and my blood is true drink. Those who eat my flesh and drink my 
blood abide in me, and I in them. [John 27,35,54-56] 


For those of us in the Reformed Protestant tradition, bread and cup are just symbols. We are 
not inclined to the view of some Christians that the pieces of bread and sips of grape juice in this 
sacrament actually become the body and blood of Christ. We are not inclined to that view. 
Likewise, we are not inclined to the view some hold that Christ is in any way sacrificed over and 
over again, every time this sacrament is served. That also is not our view. 


For us in our religious heritage, this bread and cup are in themselves just symbols. But make 
no mistake about it, for us these symbols are powerful because they point to a profound and 
highly intimate experience, which can take place in our hearts and minds every time we 
participate in this sacred act, this sacrament. 


What is a sacrament? As someone once said, "a sacrament is an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace." In other words, it is an outer act which can carry an inner spiritual 
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benefit, when we do it. 


Let’s take a closer look at this sacred act of communion: As Protestants of Congregational 
heritage, we always partake of this sacrament with others and never by ourselves alone. We view 
this sacrament as a communal meal which is to be shared with others. 


It's a paradox. On one hand, it is a very personal and intimate matter to receive the sacrament 
of Holy Communion. Yet, on the other hand, this is an act which we always do with others, and 
usually in a public setting. 


Preparation is essential for this sacrament to be meaningful. As you know, our Deacons must 
prepare the elements of communion before each distribution. And so it is also with everyone who 
comes to Christ's table. Everyone should prepare their hearts before they receive these elements. 


How do we prepare for this sacred banquet meal? Essentially, we should prepare for it in two 
ways. First, as preparation, we should open our hearts to God in a sincere spirit of repentance. 
Before receiving Christ's bread and cup, we should look inward upon our lives. We should look 
inward to make a personal accounting of our own sins and shortcomings. And, after identifying 
those sins, we should feel deep sorrow for them. 


It may be tempting to forget all about receiving Communion until almost the moment when 
Christ's bread and cup are in our hands. Some may habitually allow themselves only a minute or 
two to prepare their hearts for this sacrament. But, a much better example was set by our 
Congregational forbears, who usually began preparing themselves several days in advance for 
this sacrament in their churches. They received this sacrament less frequently than we do in our 
modern day. But, they always made a special effort, well in advance, to prepare their hearts for it. 


Second, as preparation for this sacrament, we should open our hearts to God in a spirit of 
expectation. Looking inward, we should expect that we truly will find the spirit of the risen 
Christ in this sacrament, just as Christ promised. After all, as Jesus said, 


For where two or three are gathered in my name, I am there among them. 
[Matthew 18:20] 


As the Deacons solemnly pass their Communion serving trays among our congregation, we 
take the elements of wheat and grape into our hands. As a sign of our reverence and our 
remembrance of Christ's sacrifice for us, we often rest our hands one upon the other in the shape 
of a cross, as we hold these elements. 


Then, all together, as one church family bound together in Christian love, we consume these 
elements. We take these elements into our physical being, so their molecules can mingle with 
ours and give nourishment to our bodies. The little square of bread feels thick and pliant against 
our lips and teeth. The small sip of grape juice tastes almost tart upon our tongues. Although of 
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small measure, that bread and that juice are surprisingly filling. 


We receive these elements with a deep feeling of gratitude to God. With seriousness we 
reflect upon our lives. Our self-reflection is broken only by the minister's words of invitation and 
the sudden clatter of empty glasses being placed in pew racks all across the church. 


This sacred banquet draws to a gentle close. But at some point in its unfolding, we may 
experience a moment of spiritual quickening. Whether through our thoughts, our feelings, or the 
images which come into our minds, we may come to an awareness that our spirits have been 
touched by the divine, that we have been nourished in a spiritual way. 


What does this spiritual quickening in Holy Communion feel like? It's different for different 
people. 

—For some people it's a sudden sense of release, as their troubled feelings are drawn to the 
surface and resolved. 

—For some people it's a mysterious sense of peace which quietly comes over them. 

—For some people, it's the beginning of a growing sense that their lives are being refreshed, 
renewed, and sent off in a new and more meaningful direction. 

—For some people, it's a subtle, but dawning awareness that they been in the holy presence of 
God, and they didn't even realize it. 


Ask yourself these questions: When you come to Christ's table, do you experience a spiritual 
quickening? If so, what does that experience feel like for you? How would you describe it? 
Which moment or moments in the Communion service are usually the most meaningful for you? 
And are you usually aware of God's holy presence in this sacrament? 


When Christians gather at the banquet table of Holy Communion, they bring many kinds of 
spiritual hunger with them. 


Some people come to this table full of anxiety. They sit in their pews and their hearts are full 
of worry. Perhaps they worry about how they are going to make their next mortgage payment or 
about the health of a loved one? In coming to Christ's table, the anxious can discover that they 
are not alone in their anxieties. The spiritual host at this table is both the powerful ruler over our 
world and the intimate companion who will guide our lives through whatever difficulties we 
encounter. 


As the anxious receive bread and cup, they might well imagine that their anxieties are like a 
great storm on the Sea of Galilee. Their worries are whipping up huge, frothing waves, and 
bringing their small boats perilously close to destruction. 


But then, as the anxious receive bread and cup, the Christ suddenly appears. Raising his arms 
in the midst of their inner tempest, he declares, "PEACE, BE STILL!" And, so it is. The winds 
and waves are calmed. 
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Realizing that God truly is on their side, the anxious take a deep breath, place their little glass 
in its rack, sing a final hymn, and then leave the church with a new feeling of peace and 
empowerment in their hearts, to meet the future. Deep down, they now know that God will be 
walking with them in that future. 


Some people come to this table full of guilt. They sit in their pews and feel tormented by their 
consciences for things they have done or failed to do. Perhaps they feel guilty because they 
treated a family member with anger and harshness? Perhaps they feel guilty because they 
committed an act which brought harm to someone else? 


In coming to Christ's table, the guilty can discover the abundance of God's forgiveness. They 
can discover the gravity of their own sins and the even greater depth of God's love for them. It 
was God's great love for us which sent Jesus into our world, not to condemn us but to save us. 
And it was Jesus, in the Upper Room, who said of his own impending sacrifice on the cross: 


This cup is the new Testament in my blood, which is poured out for many for the 
forgiveness of sins. [Matthew 26:28] 


As the guilty receive bread and cup in a true spirit of repentance, they might well imagine 
that they are the prodigal son in Jesus' great parable. Having come to their right minds, they have 
now returned home. As the guilty taste bread and cup, they can almost feel the touch of Christ's 
hands upon their shoulders. Christ welcomes them home, just as the loving Father in Jesus' 
parable reached out with forgiveness to welcome his child back home. 


Realizing that God has truly forgiven them, the guilty are now strengthened and freed to 
forgive themselves and to make whatever amends they can to those they have wronged. When 
communion is ended, they leave the church with new confidence and a new sense of self-worth. 


Some people come to this table with a deep sense of emptiness. They feel weary in body and 
spirit. They sense that their lives are meaningless. Perhaps they feel empty because they have 
wasted their lives on activities which no longer bring them happiness, such as the pursuit of 
money or possessions? Perhaps they feel empty because after dedicating themselves to a 
righteous cause, they were defeated by the decisions of those in authority or in the court of public 
opinion? 


In coming to Christ's table, the empty can discover the life-affirming presence of God whose 
goodness and love always have the "last word" in our world. No life is so wasted that God cannot 
refresh it and set it on a new path. No defeat is so final that God cannot bring something good 
and of love out of it. 


As the empty receive bread and cup, they might well imagine that they are present to see the 
risen Christ on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. Just days before, Jesus had seemed like such a 
broken-down, hopeless figure, who was dying a meaningless death on a cross. But now Jesus is 
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alive again! And he is watching his frustrated disciples, who have been out fishing in their boat 
all night without any success. 


As the empty taste bread and cup, they might well listen to hear the risen Christ calling across 
the water, 


Cast your net to the [other] side of the boat, and you will find [fish]. [John 21:6] 


And, responding to his call, the disciples catch so many fish that their long empty nets are soon 
filled to overflowing. 


Realizing that God's goodness and love really do have the last word in our world, the empty 
may now see that it's possible for their lives to be renewed and filled too. And so, when the 
sacrament is ended, they leave the church with a new sense of enthusiasm and purpose. Thanks to 
their spiritual host at this sacred table, these people are ready to cast their empty nets into life 
once again. 


People come to this banquet table with many kinds of spiritual hunger. And from this table, 
people are often wonderfully fed and satisfied in a spiritual way! And so, on this World 
Communion Sunday, we gather at this banquet table with millions of our fellow Christians to 
receive broken bread and outpoured cup together, the precious symbols of our Lord and Savior. 


Thanks be to God! 
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SERMON TWENTY-FIVE 


“Us and Them?” 
Scripture: Luke 16: 19-31 


In my mind’s eye I can see the rich man in Jesus’ parable, which was our scripture reading 
this morning. He sits there at his breakfast table with a plush purple robe wrapped around his 
body and fancy leather slippers on his feet. Diamond rings on his fingers catch the glint of the 
rising sun, as he leafs through the morning Jerusalem Gazette. 


The rich man’s wife sits across the table in her carefully-coiffed, beehive hairdo, which was 
all the rage in those early days. Her flowing, silver peignoir gathers in tasteful folds around her 
delicate, sandaled feet. With exquisite care and manicured fingers, the rich man’s wife picks at 
the sumptuous feast set before her. A green olive, a little slice of pickled fish, a piece of soft 
bread. Like every other meal, most of her food will be carted off by servants to feed the kitchen’s 
gurgling garbage disposal. Pausing for a moment, this wife says to her husband: 


Dear, have you noticed that awful beggar just outside our gate? He’s dirty and his 
clothes are all ragged. His sores are infected. The flies hover in a dark cloud above his 
head. 

Hardly looking up from his morning Gazette, the rich man mumbles: 
Yes, dear, I guess so... 


Then, showing a bit more interest, he asks: 


Is that the same beggar who was lying there yesterday, the day before, and weeks before 
that? 


She replies, 


Yes, dear, it is! I think it’s so horrible that people like that would park themselves right in 
front of our gate. They smell, and who knows what diseases they might be carrying? 
Ugggh! Why don’t they stick to their own kind, instead of bothering good people like us? 


The rich man now puts down his morning paper. He speaks with a tinge of anger in his voice: 


I’ve always said that if people like that would only work hard and do something with 
their lives, as you and I have, they wouldn't be in such dire straits. There are so many 
good people in the world like us. But there are also people like that who have to spoil it! 
My dear, let’s forget about that beggar at the gate. Let him lie there. Some day, he'll get 
what he really deserves. Now getting back to our breakfast, would you please pass me 
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some of that fine goat cheese? I just had it imported from Greece. 


As we know in the parable Jesus told, the poor man Lazarus eventually does get what he 
deserves. In the life to come there is a great reversal. After these two men die, the poor man finds 
himself in God’s Paradise, enjoying every heavenly comfort. But the rich man finds himself 
somewhere below earth in a hot place of flames, where his throat is parched and there’s not even 
a drop of water to drink anywhere. In this hot place the rich man suffers, and he’s completely 
unable to help himself. 


In earthly life, the rich man placed a barrier of prejudice and rejection between himself and 
the poor man Lazarus. It was a barrier of “Us and Them” type thinking. It was the kind of 
thinking which readily assumes that we are the good people, and they [whoever “they” might be] 
are the bad people. The rich man freely chose to live with this barrier on earth. He set it up to 
protect himself from having to care about or do anything to help the poor man. But now, in the 
great reversal of the afterlife, the rich man’s “Us and Them” barrier of prejudice has been turned 
into a permanent barrier which prevents the rich man from receiving the relief that he needs. 


As Jesus tells the story, a great chasm has now been fixed between these two men. The chasm 
is so great that not even a single drop of water can be passed down from Paradise to slake this 
rich man’s now staggering thirst. In reading this parable, one is reminded that during his earthly 
ministry Jesus often taught his followers that ultimately the first will be last and the last will be 
first. 


This parable of the rich man and Lazarus is a striking one. It’s likely that Jesus created this 
parable from an old Egyptian story. What is the theme of this parable? Of course, parables are 
open-ended, such that many different themes can be drawn from them. But to my mind this 
parable is largely about the need for imagination and compassion. It’s about the great need for 
God’s people to break down all prejudicial barriers of “Us and Them” type thinking. 


Jesus criticized this rich man, not because he is rich but because he has become uncaring 
about other human beings and especially those in need. Sitting at his opulent breakfast table, 
dressed in his fine purple robe and surrounded by his lavish meal, this rich man was totally 
content to live within the plush little world which he had tried to make for himself and his 
family. When it came to other human beings, this rich man had very little imagination. 
Ensconced in his own little world, this man didn’t reach out into the larger realm of life. He 
didn’t reach out even just thirty feet away to his front gate, to try to imagine how Lazarus, that 
poor man in rags, was suffering. 


What was that poor man feeling? Was he feeling all alone and vulnerable, as he lay there by 
himself at that gate week after week? Was he feeling embarrassed to be so downtrodden in life? 
Was he feeling a continual throbbing in his untreated wounds, which the dogs were coming to 
lick? And what was that poor man thinking? Was he hoping that even a scrap from the rich 
man’s table might be thrown over the gate to ease the gnawing ache in his belly? Was he 
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struggling with his faith, wondering if God really is good, when there seemed to be so little 
compassion and caring in his own life? 


The rich man couldn’t answer any of these questions. For he didn’t use any imagination. 
Without imagination, he also lacked compassion. And without compassion, this rich man easily 
fell into the trap of “Us and Them” thinking. 


“Us and Them” thinking is easy thinking. It’s the kind of prejudicial thinking which let the 
rich man off the hook from doing anything to help the poor man. It’s the kind of thinking which 
gives people self-permission for discrimination, cruelty, or even behavior which is much worse. 
Down through the centuries “Us and Them” type thinking has surfaced again and again in human 
society to do its heartless work. Here are some examples: 


If we see ourselves as human, and other people as less than human, then it is far easier for us 
to move to the point of persecuting those other people. If we see people like us as “good,” and 
other types of people as “bad,” then it is far easier for us to move to the point of oppressing those 
other people or standing by and doing nothing when other people oppress them. 


“Us and Them” thinking, it’s a human liability we all can fall into, either as individuals or as 
a whole society. “Us and Them” thinking, it’s the kind of thinking which perpetuated the 
Holocaust in Europe. It’s the kind of thinking which perpetuated the institution of slavery in our 
own country, as well as racism in our modern society today. It’s the kind of thinking which in our 
country caused a person of homosexual orientation to be thrown off a bridge to his death and 
another individual of that orientation to be tied to a fence, pistol-whipped, and left in freezing 
weather, ultimately to die. “Us and Them” thinking, it’s the kind of thinking which Jesus sharply 
repudiated in this striking little parable about the rich man and Lazarus. 


A while ago I came across a modern story which touched me and reminded me of this parable 
from Jesus. This story might be true, though I certainly hope it isn’t. The story’s author is 


unknown. At the very least, this story is a modern parable. Here it is. 


Back in the days of the Vietnam war, a soldier finally returned home from the battlefield. He 
called his parents from San Francisco. As he said, 


Mom and Dad, I'm coming home, but I have a favor to ask. I have a friend I'd like to 
bring home with me. 


His parents replied, Sure son, we’d love to meet your friend. 
After a pause, the young man continued, 


There's something you should know. My friend was hurt pretty bad in the fighting. He 
stepped on a land mind and lost an arm and a leg. He has nowhere else to go, and I want 
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him to come live with us. 

The boy’s mother replied, 
I'm sorry to hear that, son. Maybe we can help him find somewhere to live. 
No, Mom and Dad, said the boy, I want him to live with us. 

At this point the boy’s father spoke, 


Son, you don't know what you're asking. Someone with such a handicap would be a 
terrible burden on us. We have our own lives to live, and we can't let something like this 
interfere with our lives. I think you should just come home and forget about this guy. 
He'll find a way to live on his own. 


At that point, the son hung up the phone. A few days passed without any more word from 
him. Finally, these parents received a call from the San Francisco police. The police informed 
them that their son had fallen off a building and died. Suicide was suspected. These grief-stricken 
parents flew to San Francisco to identify their son’s body. At the city’s morgue they recognized 
him. But what they weren’t prepared to discover, was that their son had only one arm and one 
leg. 


It’s so easy to engage in “Us and Them” thinking. But when you get right down to it, all of us 
are human beings who have been created by God. All of us are precious to God. And because we 
are precious to God, we should all be precious to each other. 


We should always remember that the poor man lying at our gate is a child of God. He [or she] 
is a human being worthy of our compassion and care. Also, we should always remember that life 
itself can be full of unexpected reversals. For, looking to the future, we never know when that 
poor person at the gate might just be someone we love or even us ourselves. 


Consider the ministry of Jesus. In so many ways Jesus tried to teach us to abandon our “Us 
and Them” thinking. He tried to teach us to tear down our personal barriers of prejudice, those 
barriers which can lead to hardheartedness, apathy, and even terrible cruelty. Jesus wanted us to 
imagine and respond to the humanity and the suffering of our fellow human beings. He wanted 
us to have compassion for those in need. 


The choice is ours. God help us all to be more accepting and less judgmental, to be more 
compassionate and less apathetic, and to be more sensitive and more caring in the face of human 
need, wherever we find that need and regardless of who has that need! 
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SERMON TWENTY-SIX 


“Crown Thy Good With Brotherhood” 
Scripture: Galatians 3:23-28; I John 2:7-11 


As noted in our worship bulletin this morning, our United Church of Christ denomination has 
encouraged its clergy and churches to have “A Sacred Conversation on Race” in this period of 
time. I have chosen to enter into that conversation this morning by giving this sermon. And I will 
invite you after you hear my sermon to enter into that conversation too. 


Back in the spring of 1968 I was elected President of my fraternity at Bowdoin College. 
When summer came, to better prepare me for that role, I was flown down to a university in 
Georgia to attend that fraternity’s annual national convention. There I gathered with perhaps a 
hundred members of that fraternity. Some were newly-elected house presidents like me, from 
campuses around the country. Some were national directors of the fraternity. Others were 
fraternity alumni. 


Now that almost forty years have passed, I don’t remember much about that convention. But 
there was one moment in it I'll never forget, for it was indelibly engraved on my mind. Here’s 
what happened. 


We were all seated at tables in a large university dining hall. We were in a question and 
answer period with the national directors. Suddenly, not too far from me, an impeccably dressed, 
older man in a blue suit stood up. When given the floor the man spoke very deliberately in a 
voice everyone could hear. As the man spoke, I could see his face flush red and his body quiver 
with strong emotion. Here’s what he said to everyone present: 


I love our fraternity. Over the years I have given our fraternity substantial sums of money 
to support it. However, if this fraternity continues to let Negro boys become members of 
it, you will not get one more cent from me. 


Hearing that man’s bigoted words I was stunned. I’m sure my mouth hung open. I really couldn’t 
believe what I had just heard. In fact, some of my fraternity brothers back at Bowdoin, whom I 
was representing at that meeting, happened to be African-Americans. 


At the time, I thought to myself, how could that man say such a thing? And, I wondered, 
where did his deep prejudice held with such passion come from? Before that fraternity 
convention, I had never been confronted with such a naked display of racism. It disturbed me 
greatly. But, as a young man I learned two things from that experience. 


First, I learned that just because someone believes something with deep passion, seemingly 
even to the core of their being, does not in itself guarantee that belief is true or good or just. 
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People are sometimes told to “follow their hearts” in living their lives. Usually that would 
seem like good advice. But, what about the person whose heart has already been poisoned by 
deep prejudice? As I learned, our feelings and emotions are not always trustworthy. They need to 
work in tandem with and sometimes be checked by our minds and our common sense. For it’s 
possible for our feelings, even our deeply held feelings, to betray us and smother-out the God- 
given goodness, which may otherwise be in us. 


Second, that experience led me to understand that we humans are not born with prejudice. It 
is something we learn and usually from others. The man at that convention spoke with a 
decidedly Southern accent. I know that as a New Englander I had not been raised in a part of our 
country where African Americans in the 20th century were forced by segregation laws to sit in 
the back of buses, to drink out of different water fountains, and to attend different, usually 
substandard, schools. I couldn’t help but wonder what that man’s life experience was. I wondered 
whose personal prejudice—perhaps in his family and/or among his friends--had so deeply 
poisoned his heart and perhaps from a very young age? 


Here’s another true story. On Christmas Eve in 1973 my 20-year-old brother was killed on 
the road by a hit-and-run driver in our hometown--New London, Connecticut. Soon after that 
tragedy, people of all kinds from the community came to our family home in droves to express 
their condolences, particularly to my mother who was a teacher and public figure in town. 


The line of people filled our small house, as they quietly waited their turn to speak to my 
mother. In her grief she was lying down on a chaise lounge in the living room. My wife Chris and 
I were tending the front door and helping people with their coats. At one point it was the turn of a 
woman I knew to be a churchgoer to speak to my mother. The woman bent over, held my 
mother’s hand, and said to her in a loud voice: 


Lucille, I’m so very sorry about Kevin’s death. But, look at it this way. It could have been 
worse. He could have been on drugs or married a black girl. 


Chris and I were absolutely stunned and horrified that anyone could think such a thing. So, I 
think, was everyone else in the room. At the time I felt anger. And the more I thought about it, I 
also felt deeply ashamed. I was ashamed that a person who ostensibly was a follower of Jesus 
Christ, as Iam, could be so prejudiced against another group of human beings, another group of 
humans who were made in the image of God, just as that person was. 


Through the years of my ministry I have sometimes wondered why it is in the history of 
America that people with darker skins have sometimes become the target of prejudice and 
mistreatment. 


Years ago Chris and I visited Hawaii, our nation’s 50th state, where there is a wonderful and 
usually harmonious mix of people with different skin colors and cultural backgrounds. During 
our visit we were told that Hawaiians usually are very proud of their ancestry, which often is 
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quite mixed. For example, a modern Hawaiian might proudly tell a new acquaintance: 


Iam part Japanese, part native Hawaiian, part Portuguese, and my great grandfather 
was from San Francisco. 


As we were told, Hawaiians don’t try to hide such differences. They often celebrate them. To 
the extent that Hawaiians have been able to overcome prejudices related to race, nationality, and 
culture, it is a wonderful thing. 


But now, here is a true story that does not speak well of 
Americans on the mainland. In the 1800's a brown-skinned 
Hawaiian prince made a tour of both England and America. In 
England, that prince was graciously received as a member of 
Hawaii’s royal family. However, in the U.S., that young man was 
treated with cruelty and discrimination, all because his skin color 
was darker. Here in America that prince was excluded from 
sitting in comfortable seats on trains, which were reserved for 
white people. He was prevented from eating in better restaurants, 
where white people ate. And as the prince traveled through our 
country, he was repeatedly subjected to people’s nasty comments 
because of his skin color. 


That young prince eventually became Hawaii’s king, Keene ey 


Kamehameha IV. {'} And it’s no wonder that during his kingship 
he strongly opposed strengthening his country’s ties with the U.S. 


As you know, our Falmouth church has a special attachment to Katharine Lee Bates’ hymn, 
“American, the Beautiful.” Katharine’s father was a minister of our church and she was born in 
our community. In that hymn Katharine celebrates America and asks for God’s blessing upon it. 
But in that hymn Katharine also calls upon God to mend the flaws of our great nation. And, 
certainly, in my view, racism has been one of the worst of those flaws. 


As you know, the institution of slavery was a bitter fruit of racism in America. And, one of 
the tragic truths about our nation’s history is that we could not rid ourselves of that great evil 
peacefully. Instead, we Americans had to go to war with each other before it could be ended. At 
least 620,000 Americans died in our nation’s Civil War, which ran from 1861-1865. In many 
cases brother fought against brother in that war. As historian Ronald Rietveld wrote: 


During the last year of his life, President Lincoln came to understand that the suffering of 
war was God’s judgment upon the evil of slavery and a divine punishment to bring about 
its removal .. . Lincoln observed in his second inaugural address, that God’s judgment 
had fallen on both sides, for slavery was a national, not a sectional sin.’ 
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I’m sorry to say that many Christians in mid-19th century America used their faith to justify 
their practice of enslaving people whose ancestry went back to Africa. In fact, those Christians 
sometimes spoke of their enslavement of others as a “divine trust” which God had given them.’ 


It’s not always recognized, but many years before the Civil War, Christians in the South and 
the North were already struggling with each other over the issue of slavery. And, their main 
battlefield was the Bible and how to interpret it properly. Many Southern Christians opted for a 
literal approach to the Bible to justify slavery. They noted that slavery commonly existed in the 
biblical period and that Jesus and the Apostle Paul apparently accepted slavery as a given in 
human society, as they never spoke against it. 


Rejecting that literal approach, many Northern Christians embraced what they considered to 
be the higher moral principles of the Bible, in order to justify their repudiation of slavery. Here’s 
one example. The Apostle Paul never said that slaves should be emancipated. But in his letter to 
the Galatians, in our first scripture reading this morning, Paul did declare that, 


There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male 
and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus. [Galatians 3:28] 


As many Northern Christians said, that high ideal of oneness in Christ which Paul proclaimed 
should not be looked at as just a spiritual oneness. Rather, that ideal should also be put into 
practice in the social structures of daily life. Thus, even though slavery was accepted in biblical 
days, the highest moral insights of the Bible really called for the abolishment of slavery. 


In a sense, many Southern Christians followed the letter of the Bible on this issue, whereas 
many Northern Christians followed what they took to be the spirit of the Bible behind the letter. 
The fact is that long before our nation entered the Civil War, several of our nation’s churches had 
already split over the issue of slavery. For example, in 1844 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
denomination split into Northern and Southern groups. In 1845 Baptists underwent a similar 
split. Congregationalists did not undergo such a split because they had few churches in the South 
at that time. 


Looking back upon that history we can wonder: if the nation’s churches themselves had not 
been so divided at that time, could our nation have rid itself of slavery in a peaceful way without 
struggling through a civil war? 


As likely you know, in our modern day there is wide agreement among America’s churches 
and religious groups that racist attitudes and their offspring—namely, slavery, segregation, and 
discrimination—have been great evils in America’s history. There is wide agreement today that 
those evils were totally against God’s will and against the basic dignity inherent in all human 
beings created by God. 


Over time, since the Civil War period, our nation has passed numerous laws to end slavery, 
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segregation, and discrimination. Yet, even so, racist attitudes have sometimes still emerged in 
our society. Such attitudes have still emerged at times, hurting innocent people and tearing our 
common social fabric. 


As I noted at the beginning of this sermon, I was directly confronted by such attitudes back in 
1968 and 1973-at the fraternity convention in Georgia and then at my mother’s home in 
Connecticut. 


Now, in the spirit of inviting you into this “Sacred Conversation on Race,” I will ask you 
three questions. I encourage you to think about these questions and talk about them with others 
after our service today and in the weeks ahead. Here are the questions. 


1. Have you yourself ever directly experienced racism, in any form? 


2. Since the 1960's and 1970's—when I had those disturbing experiences in Georgia and 
Connecticut—do you think our society has made any real progress in eliminating racism? 
Yes or no, what do you think? And, why do you think that? 


3. Are there things which still remain to be done in our nation, our state, or our community, 
to ensure that all people are treated fairly regardless of their race, and to ensure that 
racism will not be passed on to poison our children, grandchildren, and future 
generations of our nation? 


Using poetry to express her own prayer for our nation’s future, Katharine Lee Bates wrote the 
following words more than a century ago: 


America! America! God mend thine very flaw... 
America! America! God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood from sea to shining sea. 


Let’s now join together in singing that beloved hymn based on Katharine’s poem, as we 
continue this “Sacred Conversation on Race” with one another. 


ENDNOTES 


1.The image of Kamehameha IV is from a photograph of him taken in 1855. It is in the public 
domain. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:KamehamehalV .jpg (October 31, 2010). 


2. Ronald D. Rietveld, “The Civil War” in Ronald A. Wells, ed., The Wars of America: Christian 
Views (Macon, Georgia: Mercer University Press, 1991), 110. 


3. A noted Presbyterian minister who made this claim was Rev. Benjamin Palmer of New 
Orleans. Ironically, he was a descendant of Rev. Samuel Palmer, who served our Falmouth 
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church from 1731-1775. See: Benjamin Palmer, Slavery a Divine Trust: The Duty of the South 
to Preserve and Perpetuate the Institution as it now Exists, A Thanksgiving Sermon delivered at 
the First Presbyterian Church, New Orleans on Thursday, November 29, 1860 (New York: F. F. 


Nesbitt, Printers), 1861. 
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SERMON TWENTY-SEVEN 


“Christian Views of War and Peace” 
Scripture: John 2:13-17 


As likely you know, I recently led a series of classes on the theme: “Christian Views of War 
and Peace.” Recognizing the value and timeliness of that theme’, our Diaconate asked me to 
present some material from those classes in the form of a sermon for our entire congregation. So 
that is my task this morning. I speak from reading I’ve done, discussions we held in our classes, 
and conclusions I personally have come to along the way. 


One of my key resources has been a book on this theme by Dr. Roland Bainton, a highly 
respected ecclesiastical historian, whom I knew when I was a student at Yale Divinity School. 


Speaking of conclusions, one that I have come to is that the issue of war and peace is an 
extremely difficult one for Christians. Christians have struggled with this issue from at least the 
2nd century of the Christian faith. In my view the struggle has come, at least in part, from the fact 
that our Holy Bible does not give us just one clear-cut, unequivocal teaching on this issue. 
Rather, the Bible can and often has been used to support several very different views on war and 
peace. 


Those different views grow out of choices we Christians make. They depend upon which 
particular Bible passages we choose to seek guidance from in addressing this issue. They also 
depend upon how we choose to interpret those passages and how we think the meaning we see in 
those passages should or should not be applied to our lives today. Taken together, the possible 
variations in Bible text selection, the interpretation of those texts, and how they are applied to 
real life situations, leave considerable room for Christian disagreements on this issue. And all the 
while, each Christian may well feel that his/her own view is completely biblical and fully 
justified. 


I'll start with the Old Testament or Hebrew Bible. Everyone knows that “Thou shalt not kill” 
was one of the “Ten Commandments” which Moses received from God. Modern Christians who 
reject all warfare sometimes use this commandment to justify their view. They choose to view 
this commandment as an absolute moral statement which should be applied to all situations. 


But consider this. The early Hebrews took this commandment not to kill as a prohibition of 
murder on a personal level. They did not see this commandment as applying to warfare or capital 
punishment. In fact, early Hebrew leaders engaged in both those things with a clear conscience. 


In the Old Testament we find the beginning of the concept known as “Holy War.” As the 
early Hebrews believed, some wars were really God’s wars. For example, as Deuteronomy 
Chapter 20 indicates, almighty God would give the people of Israel certain towns in the land of 
Canaan which they would conquer through brutal warfare. According to that text, God instructed 
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the Hebrews to annihilate the people who lived in those particular towns. Nothing that breathed 
in those towns was to be left alive. Yet, all the trees in those towns which produced food were to 
be carefully spared from harm. 


In such Old Testament holy wars authorized by God, the people could be confident of being 
victorious, even though they were weak and they fought against enormous odds in battle. They 
could be confident of victory, because they believed it ultimately was God’s power, not their 
own, which would win the war for them. After all, it was God’s war. 


I don’t want to leave you with the impression that the Old Testament is only about war. There 
are many passages in it which extol the importance of seeking peace and having compassion, 
even for one’s enemies. A notable example of the latter is the story of Jonah, in which God seeks 
to teach Jonah to be merciful to Jonah’s enemies, the Ninevites. 


Now, let’s take a look at Jesus. What did Jesus think about war and peace? Some Christians 
seek to justify Christian involvement in war by citing our scripture reading this morning. That 
reading, in John 2:13-17, portrays Jesus with a whip of cords in his hand, as he rids a section of 
the great Jerusalem Temple of its commercialism. 


Was Jesus a violent person who used physical force to bend others to his will? Did he use 
that whip of cords to beat the merchants in that temple? 


This event is recorded in all four of our New Testament Gospels. Yet, it is only in this one 
account that such a whip of cords is even mentioned. And, if you read that account closely you 
will see that very likely Jesus did not use that whip on people. Rather, he likely used that whip of 
cords just to drive out the sheep and the cattle which were being sold there for ritual sacrifices. 
As I’ve read, the sticks with prods which cattle herders normally used to drive their cattle were 
not allowed in the great Temple. Thus, simple whips of cord were used there for that purpose.’ 


Without a doubt, Jesus created quite a scene in the Temple that day. He drove out the 
livestock. He overturned the tables of the money changers. He upset the seats of those who sold 
doves. He denounced those merchants saying they had turned God’s house of prayer into a “den 
of robbers.” In my view that was a dramatic act of protest. It was the kind of acted-out 
demonstration of righteousness which an Old Testament prophet might have performed in order 
to capture people’s attention and emphasize his point. 


It seems possible that somebody could have been physically hurt that day, as animals, tables, 
coins, and chairs were all sent scurrying away or flying. But then, that apparently was not Jesus’ 
goal. For it seems in this act of protest that Jesus wanted to make a spiritual point, not hurt 
people or physically overpower them to force them into submission. This passage portraying 
Jesus with the whip in his hand is often referred to. However, in my view, it has no relevance to 
the question of whether or not Jesus believed that Christians should engage in war. 


Sy 


Here are some things I do think are relevant to that question. There is no evidence in the New 
Testament that Jesus ever tried to disarm a Roman solider. In fact, Jesus seems to have been 
relatively neutral in his attitude toward Rome’s military power and its soldiers who occupied his 
country. Jesus conversed with Roman soldiers. He healed the slave of a Roman Centurion and 
commended that military leader saying, 


Truly I tell you, in no one in Israel have I found such faith. [Matthew 8:10b] 


In apocalyptic sections of the Gospels, Jesus spoke about the inevitability of nations rising 
against nations before the End of the Age. [Matthew 24:7] Jesus even used the imagery of kings 
preparing for war to make the point that people should count the cost of being his disciple before 
they undertake that calling. For Jesus, that cost certainly included the willingness of a person, to 
suffer for their faith. [Luke 14:27-33] 


The things I’ve described thus far relate to one side of this issue. Now let’s look at the other 
side. When Jesus was arrested in the Garden of Gethsemane, one of those with him pulled out a 
sword and cut off the ear of the high priest’s slave. As Matthew’s Gospel tells the story, Jesus 
rejected that act of violence by telling the sword bearer: 


Put your sword back into its place; for all who take the sword will perish by the sword. 
[Matthew 26:52] 


In his Sermon on the Mount, Jesus taught his followers not to resist evil and to love even 
their enemies. Jesus did not use force even to defend himself. From the cross Jesus even prayed 
that God would forgive those who put Jesus there, because “they do not know what they are 
doing.” [Luke 23:34] As Jesus rode into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, he cried because he could 
foresee that hatred and militant attitudes in Jerusalem would eventually lead it into war with 
Rome. And, in that war Jerusalem would be destroyed. As Jesus said of that holy city, through 
his tears, 


If you, even you, had only recognized on this day the things that make for peace! 
[Luke 19:41-44] 


In fact, there eventually was war with Rome and Jerusalem was destroyed forty years after the 
first Palm Sunday. In his Beatitudes, Jesus taught his followers the importance of being poor in 
spirit, meek, merciful, pure in heart, and peacemakers. 


My dictionary defines “pacifist” as one who is “strongly and actively opposed to conflict and 
especially war.”’ Using a definition like that some Christian theologians argue that Jesus was not 
a “classical” pacifist, because he did not act in a purposeful, doctrinaire way to oppose all 
conflicts and wars. As I said before, Jesus seemed to be relatively neutral in his attitude toward 
Roman soldiers and Rome’s military power. 
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Yet, whether Jesus was a “classical” pacifist or not, it certainly seems that the way of Jesus 
himself was the way of love and nonviolence. In fact, Jesus willingly became a victim of human 
violence on a cruel cross. He did that so God’s love and goodness would be revealed as being far 
more powerful than all the violence we humans on earth can create. 


Did Jesus approve of war just as a last resort? Or, was he totally opposed to all wars? 
Different Christians may well answer that question differently, based on their particular selection, 
interpretation, and application of certain New Testament texts. All in all though, I think many 
biblical scholars today hold the view that Jesus himself was essentially nonviolent. Presumably, 
if we had been alive back then, we would not have found Jesus carrying a sword, even though 
one or more of his followers did, as became evident in that scene in the Garden of Gethsemane. 


Now we come to another question. In their efforts to “model” the life of Jesus, what did the 
earliest generations of Christians do regarding the issue of war and peace? It seems that for about 
the first 140 years after the resurrection of Jesus, Christians were pacifistic in orientation. As I 
have read, so far there is no evidence that any Christian served in the military forces of Rome 
during that 140-year period. Likewise, in that period there is no evidence that any Christian 
writer actually approved of Christians bearing arms and going to war.’ 


It seems that the early Christian Church strove to emulate Jesus’ personal way of love and 
nonviolence. Yet, at the same time, it is possible that many Christians in that 140-year period, 
were not eligible to serve in Rome’s military. 


It isn’t until the year 173 A.D. that scholars first begin seeing Christians in the armed forces 
of Rome. However, from that point on the number of Christians in the military began to increase. 
Also, from about that point on Christian writers began to condemn the participation of Christians 
in war. However, some of those writers were not opposed to Christians serving in the military 
during peace time. It is worth noting that once Christians began joining the military the 
Christian Church of that period did not excommunicate them. Neither did the Church prevent 
them from mentioning their military service on their tomb stones.° 


The year 312 A.D. marked a major turning point for Christianity. For that was the year 
Constantine defeated Maxentius in a great battle not far from Rome. In winning that battle, 
Constantine became the Roman Emperor. 


The night before the battle Constantine dreamed that he would win it under the sign of Jesus 
Christ. So the next morning he hurriedly had the P and X monogram of Christ painted on his 
helmet and on the shields of his soldiers. Then they all marched off into battle and won a decisive 
victory. Constantine fully believed that the Christian God gave him that victory.’ 


Up to that point Christians had often been persecuted in the Roman Empire. Their religion 
was sometimes considered a threat to Rome’s stability, particularly because Christians refused to 
honor Rome’s pagan gods. But now, with Constantine’s victory, Christianity became a legalized 
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religion within the Empire. And Christianity was on its way to becoming the preferred religion of 
the Empire. 


312 A.D. was also a turning point in another sense. For now, for the first time, Christians 
began to bear responsibility for the rule and well-being of the state. To an extent, Christ and 
Caesar were now merged. Christians were no longer just subjects of the state, as Jesus and his 
early followers had been. Now, Christians were actual citizens of the state. 


To the extent the early Christian Church was pacifistic that largely came to an end with 
Constantine. That reversal was so great that about 100 or so years after Constantine, only 
Christians were allowed to serve in Rome’s military forces.® 


In this general period, conscientious Christians began to think that there should be some 
limits put on warfare, if it was necessary for Christians to engage in it. Drawing from the 
inspirations of Plato and Cicero, Christian thinkers of this time, such as Ambrose and Augustine, 
worked to develop a “code of war” for Christians. Such a code set up criteria for determining 
which wars could rightfully be entered into and how those wars could rightfully be fought. The 
work of Ambrose and Augustine was the beginning of what Christians today refer to as “Just 
War” theory. 


Over the centuries that “Just War’ theory has evolved. It has evolved partly in response to 
changes which have taken place in human society, in governmental structures, and in the nature 
of waging war itself. To give you an example, in Augustine’s 5th century A.D. “code” wars must 
only be fought with the intent of restoring peace. Also, the conduct of war must be just. 
Ambushes were allowed. But there should be no wanton violence, no profanation of temples, no 
looting, no massacres, no conflagrations, and no acts of vengeance or reprisal.’ As you might 
imagine, the actual wars Christians have fought have not always lived up to such codes. 


In the 11" century A.D., Christians in France and Germany came up with two, special, war- 
limiting concepts known as the “Peace of God” and the “Truce of God.” The “Peace of God” 
forbade war attacks on clergy, pilgrims, women, merchants, wagons in the field, and churches up 
to a distance of thirty feet all around them. For its part, the “Truce of God” severely limited the 
days in the year when war could be waged. For example, fighting was prohibited on Sundays, 
Fridays, the seasons of Advent and Epiphany, and during church holy days of which there were 
many.” 


In the year 1095 A.D. a dramatic thing happened. Pope Urban II launched the Christian 
Church’s first Crusade. In effect that was a return to ideas in the book of Deuteronomy about 
holy wars. The Crusades of this period were supposedly fought to protect Christian pilgrims in 
the Holy Land. At that point the Holy Land was controlled by people of the Muslim faith. The 
efforts of Christians to live up to any “just war” criteria were largely abandoned during those 
Crusades. Instead, many Christians took their lead from the biblical passage in Jeremiah 48:10, 
which says: 
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... accursed is the one who keeps back the sword from bloodshed."' 


Many Christians of that time assumed that the Crusades were really God’s wars. Christian 
interest in pacifism and nonviolence really were eclipsed. For in this period even Christian 
monks became involved in sword-wielding military orders, such as the Templars and the Knights 
of St. John.'? 


Given all this history, I think you can see how varied Christian views have been on the issue 
of war and peace. It’s an issue which Christians have struggled with at least since the 2nd century 
A.D. And there doesn’t seem to be just one clear-cut biblical teaching on this issue which most 
Christians can agree on. 


Now let’s do a quick “fast forward” to modern times. In 1940, before America’s entry into 
World War II, historian Roland Bainton made the following observations. He noted that to that 
point American Congregationalists had tended to swing between a crusade approach to war and a 
pacifist approach. In contrast, Roman Catholicism had been a chief proponent of the “just war” 
theory. 


According to Bainton, Congregationalists approached the Revolutionary War as crusaders. 
Unlike many crusaders of the Middle Ages, Congregationalists were concerned about waging the 
Revolutionary War in just ways. But, they also tended to see that war as a holy one. At that time, 
many Congregational sermons called upon people to resist England’s tyranny and embrace 
liberty in order to be faithful to New England’s special calling from God. 


Many Congregationalists also tended to have a crusading spirit in the Civil War, which 
involved the abolition of slavery. That holy war spirit is reflected in “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” which proclaims: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored... 
I have seen him in the watchfires of a hundred circling camps 


Along with other American Protestant groups, many Congregationalists also brought a 
crusading spirit to the First World War, the supposed “War to End All Wars.” In that period, 
many American Christians sang the song, “Praise the Lord, and Pass the Ammunition.” 


Many modern Americans may not realize it, but the reality of World War I was considered so 
terrible that it subsequently caused many American Protestant denominations to swing toward 
pacifism. Also, many American clergy then were ashamed that they had so readily given the 
Christian Church’s blessing to World War I. In 1934, while meeting in Oberlin, Ohio, 
Congregationalists on the national level made an impassioned declaration. As they said: 


The cleavage between the way of Jesus and the system of war is clear... The Church is 
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through with war! We of this Council call upon the people of our churches to renounce 
war and all its works and ways and to refuse to support, sanction, or bless it.'° 


I will note that in this same period similar declarations against war were made by several other 
Protestant denominations, such as the Disciples of Christ, the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
the Northern Baptist Convention."* 

Then came Pearl Harbor. At that point, many Protestants, including many Congregationalists, 
began to think about war from the perspective of “just war” theory. And, to a large degree, that 
continues to be the case today. 

What are the criteria for a “just war” in modern Christian thinking? My sense is that those 
criteria are still evolving, particularly in light of the Atomic Age and in light of the recent 
emergence of terrorism as a significant threat to world security. It seems there is some 
disagreement today as to what the criteria for a “just war” should be. Even so, some Christians 
consider the following seven criteria as important to it: 

1. The war must have a just cause, such as self defense. 
2. The war must have a just intention, such as to secure a fair peace. 


3. The war must be fought only as a last resort. 


4. The war must be initiated with a formal declaration, from a properly constituted 
authority, such as a government, not an individual. 


5. The war must have limited objectives, such as securing peace, not the complete 
destruction of another nation. 


6. The use of force in the war should be proportionate to, and not greater than what is 
required to secure victory and peace. 


7. Noncombatants in the war must not be attacked. 


I ask you, as a person who strives to be a faithful Christian in our modern world, what are 
your views about war and peace? 
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SERMON TWENTY-EIGHT 


“Do You Hear Voices?” 
Scripture: Mark 5:1-20 


Voices, do you hear voices? I hear voices, voices from my past which clatter about in the 
musty basement of my soul. Voices which well up within me and flutter like vaporous ghosts 
across the screen of my mind. These are negative voices. Voices from people I've known. Over 
the years these voices have come to live within me. They are "legion." 


These voices accuse me; they mock me; they make me feel bad, and anxious. They set 
themselves up as my judge and jury. "BANG" goes their gavel, and I can feel it way down in the 
pit of my stomach. Like clamoring demons which push, shove, and elbow their way to center 
stage, these voices smother and crowd-out the God-given life within me. They seek to possess 
me. 


Do you hear voices? I hear such voices within me. And, I suspect you do too. One such voice 
came to reside within writer/poet Natalie Goldberg when she was only six years old. Little 
Natalie was visiting a teenage cousin in Brooklyn. The two girls sat side by side at a piano 
banging out popular tunes and singing with great delight. Suddenly the older girl let out a scream. 
In a voice which echoed like a rifle shot down the hall to Natalie's mother, the teenager cried, 


Aunt Sylvia, Natalie is tone deaf. She can’t sing! 


Humiliated, wounded, exposed for all the world to ridicule her, little Natalie hung her head 
and rubbed her wide brown eyes to hide a torrent of burning tears. That cousin's voice never left 
Natalie. In fact, it grew even stronger within her, calling out: "Can’t sing! Can’t sing! Tone- 
deaf!" For years that inner voice kept Natalie from ever trying to sing again. It even kept her 
from listening to music.’ 


The voices of the past can be cruel. But all too often such voices continue to live on inside us. 
They haunt us. Like cold, bony fingers from the dead past, they reach out and grab us to keep us 
from moving forward in life. 


Do you hear voices, voices from the past? Voices which say: 
—"You're too thin." "You're too fat." 

—"You're too tall." "You're too short." 

—"You can't do anything right." "You'll never amount to anything." 
—"You were never wanted." 


One such voice came into my life in 1974. My parents had separated with great bitterness in 
my teen years. At that point, I had not seen my father for ten years. I had written a cautious letter 
to my grandparents, his parents, whom I did not know. In response, my father had now dialed my 
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phone to talk with me. The coldness of his words chilled me. As he said: 


I'm not your father! If you ever try to contact me or any of my relatives again I will harm 
you, your family, or your career. 


Even after the phone went dead, my hand was still frozen on the receiver. At first I was numb. 
But then I felt the white heat of anger as my father's hurtful words continued to echo within me: 


I’m not your father! I’m not your father! 


Well, of course he was my father. But at that point it apparently suited his purposes to deny 
that fact! For years to come my father's voice and my anger reverberated deep within me. 
Fortunately, I was a father myself. Otherwise, as a minister I would never have been able to 
preach a Father's Day sermon. 


Do you hear voices? Long ago on the Greek side of the Sea of Galilee, there was a man who 
was tormented by an unclean spirit. In fact, that spirit had completely taken control of the man's 
life. The man was naked and dirty. With vacant eyes he ripped at his own flesh with sharp stones. 
The dark hair on his body was all matted and foul. Like a feral animal he howled at the sky and 
prowled through the gray, rocky cliff tombs where he lived among the dead. 


The nearby townspeople were afraid of this man. They saw him as a great danger to their 
community and to himself. With sharpened sticks and nets they brutally wrestled the man to the 
ground and shackled him. To them, he seemed little more than an animal. But in time, this man 
always broke their cruel chains in one of his seething fits. 


This man was demon possessed. He was pitiful. The unclean spirit had pushed, shoved, and 
elbowed its way to take over this man's life. In so doing it had smothered and crowded-out the 
God-given life within him. This man's humanity and the "image of God" in which he had been 
created were now totally eclipsed. They were eclipsed by this demon whose vaporous, ghost-like 
being and screechy, nails-on-blackboard voice now ruled over the man. 


One day this demon itself became terrified. The demon was enjoying a dark tempest which 
raged over the nearby Sea of Galilee, when suddenly, without warning, the fierce winds abated; 
the black, thunderhead clouds flew away; and the turbulent waters turned mirror still and clear 
under the warmth of the bright yellow sun. 


At first the demon was incensed at the disruption of such a delicious display of chaos. The 
demon ranted and raved and pulled out great fists-full of hair from the man's poor head. Then 
suddenly, way off in the distance, the demon caught sight of the "troublemaker." 


It was Jesus, the son of God, in a little wooden fishing boat. It was Jesus who had stilled that 
mighty storm! The demon snarled. But then its vapors ran ice cold with fright when it realized 
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that Jesus was headed its way. Full of fear, the demon exclaimed: 
In the name of Almighty God, what’s a mere demon like me to do? 


For some perverse reason that demon loved to call upon God in its oaths. In fact, that demon 
did the only thing it could do. It tried to appease Jesus who was, by far, the more powerful being. 
The demon ran, stumbled, and slid its way down the green hilly slope. The demon went as fast as 
the man's spindly legs could take it to the place where Jesus' boat was landing. 


As soon as Jesus stepped onto shore, the demon fell to its knees before Jesus in a self-serving 
display of obeisance. With a look of utter disgust, Jesus stared at that life-smothering, unclean 
spirit. But that's not all Jesus saw. In a spirit of great compassion, Jesus also saw there the human 
being made "in the image of God" who was now suffering so. Beneath all the accumulated layers 
of murky demon vapors, Jesus could still see the basic goodness and human dignity which God 
had created within this person. 


There once was a Roman Catholic nun named Vicky, who was asked to teach a classroom of 
street-tough girls. Not knowing what to do, Vicky had those hardened teenagers turn to the first 
page in the Bible, where it talks of God creating our world and seeing that everything God 
created “was good.” 


After reading that passage, those girls were totally unresponsive to Vicky's questions. Finally, 
in desperation, Vicky pointed to each girl in turn and said: "You are good! You are good! You 
are good!" One of those tough girls, who was wearing tattoos and motorcycle boots, began to cry. 
As she explained to Vicky, no one in all her life had ever called “good” before. 


That was a deeply touching moment for Vicky, that girl, and the entire class. It was, I think, a 
moment of God's grace working through Vicky to break through and heal all the murky demon 
vapors and negative inner voices which had been smothering that young girl's God-given life. 


I believe that in ways like that God does send special people into our lives to heal us. God 
sends us messengers of God’s grace. And often, God sends those messengers at just the right 
moment, when we're really ready to hear a positive voice and be set free from the things 
which oppress us. 


With great intensity Jesus stared through the man’s vacant eyes at the unclean spirit within 
him. Then with great authority Jesus declared: Come out of the man, you unclean spirit! 


At the top of its lungs, in a screaming fit, the demon shouted: 


What do you want with me, Jesus, son of the most high God? I adjure you by God, do not 
torment me. 
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Once again with authority Jesus said: What is your name? 


In obedience the demon replied: My name is legion; for we are many. 


No wonder that man’s eyes were vacant. He was filled with thousands of demons. In fact, he 
was possessed by 6,000 demons, or maybe even more! The demon pleaded: 


Oh, I beg you, beg you, beg you Jesus, don’t send us all out into the lonely wilderness. 
Rather, send us into that great herd of pigs, which you see on that nearby hillside! Let us 
enter them. 


Jesus Performs an Exorcism 
Artist: Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld 


At that time, about two thousand pigs 
were feeding on that hillside. With great 
happiness, those pigs oinked and snorted, 
and rooted in the dry brown dirt with their 
long pink snouts. The Greeks raised pigs 
because they loved pork. But pious Jews 
avoided pigs because they viewed them as 
ritually unclean. 


The demons pushed for a deal. They 
preferred living in those root-grubbing pigs 
to solitary exile in the wilderness. But the 
joke was on them. Jesus granted those 
demons their wish. {7} 


But as soon as all those demons left the one 
man, and rushed into the two thousand pigs, 
a terrible thing happened. Those pigs all 


went insane! Their little pig eyes rolled back in their heads. Their little pig tongues hung out of 
their mouths. And all two thousand of them, in a great stampede of squealing lunacy, rushed 
down the hill and jumped into the Sea of Galilee. There those pigs, and presumably all the 
demons in them, drowned. Greeks mourned the loss of those pigs. But nobody mourned the loss 


of those demons. 


Terrified by that display of Jesus' power, the pig herders rushed into town with the news of 
what happened. When curious townspeople returned to the site, they found an incredible thing. 
The pigs were gone. But the man, the man they reviled as little more than an animal, was in his 
right mind! In fact, that man was now clothed and sitting calmly on a rock, like anyone else. As 
the townspeople now discovered, that man really was a full human being created in the "image of 


God." 


Because of God’s grace in Jesus Christ, that man was now healed. The God-given life within 
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him was restored. He was freed from all the murky demon vapors and inner voices which had 
controlled him. Indeed, those voices and their power over him had vanished! 


The townspeople were fearful of Jesus. They didn't understand. They begged Jesus to leave 
their neighborhood. But the healed man understood, and understood well, what a wonderful 
power there is for good in God. 


As Jesus got back into his boat, that man begged to travel with Jesus as a close disciple. But 
Jesus said "no." Instead, Jesus instructed that man to go home and tell his friends what the Lord 
had done for him. 


Let me tell you about my experience of God’s healing grace. My father died in 1990. I had no 
idea where he was living. I hadn't seen my father in twenty-seven years. I hadn't spoken to him 
since that terrible phone call in 1974. A distant relative I didn't even know called me to tell me of 
my father's death. As I learned, my father had moved to Hollywood, California in his retirement. 
Also, as a further step in rejecting his own children, my father had even gone so far as to change 
his last name. It wasn't Showalter anymore! 


Upon learning those things, the painful old voice surged up within me even stronger than 
before. “I’m not your father!” “I’m not your father!” And the anger which I associated with that 
voice raged within me even hotter than before. 


That inner voice and anger were usually well hidden from others. But even so, they were 
always there prowling among the tombs. They were just waiting to spring out and take over my 
life whenever the subject of my father came up. 


About two and a half years after my father's death, a messenger of God's grace stepped into 
my life. That messenger was a ministerial friend of mine. Somehow, he and I were chosen to 
make a joint, public presentation on the subject of Christian forgiveness. In the process of 
working on that presentation together, my friend ministered to me greatly, much more than I 
think he knew at the time. 


My friend knew my pain. For years I had clung to my anger against my father, believing that 
Christians were not obligated to forgive, if the person who hurt them had not repented. One day, 
as I sat in my church study, my friend and I debated that issue over the telephone in a gentle way. 
Finally, in that conversation my friend said, 


Here's what I'm concerned about. What happens to me when I don't forgive? 


My friend’s words at that moment struck me. His words reached beneath all my defenses 
against forgiving and spoke directly to my heart. 


I suddenly realized that I really needed to forgive my father, at least for my own well-being. 
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For too many years I had let myself be possessed by the pain and anger I felt toward my father. 
That afternoon in my study I made a conscious decision that I wanted to forgive my father. Then 
I set out on a personal journey of forgiveness. 


What is true forgiveness? I believe it is much more than just saying “I forgive.” I define true 
forgiveness as the elimination of all desire for revenge and personal ill will toward those who 
deeply wrong or betray us. In my understanding, forgiving is really a process of healing. It’s a 
process of the heart which takes time. It can‘t be rushed. It’s a process which can, with God’s 
help, eventually bring one a deep sense of inner peace concerning the injuries one has suffered. I 
believe that such inner peace comes to us as a gift of God’s grace. And, receiving that gift, one is 
freed to move on with one’s life. 


The journey of forgiveness which I set out on that day in my study became a daily journey of 
my heart. It was a journey of trying, with God's help, to let go of all those painful feelings I had 
against my father. That journey included prayer, self-reflection, sharing my journey with others, 
and my desire to be freed from realizing those nightmares of my past. Above all, I trusted our 
God of love and forgiveness to go with me, no matter how difficult that journey might become. 


As it happened, weeks passed into months. Slowly my intense anger began to cool. Finally, 
after more than two years, a day came when I realized I no longer bore ill will toward my father. 
With God's help I had forgiven him from my heart! 


I still considered my father’s actions to be wrong. But even so, what a difference! After all 
those years of pain and simmering anger, I had come to a place where I felt a real sense of peace 
within myself and with my father's memory! That experience touched my life and faith deeply. 
From that point on, I really was able to move on with my life in a much healthier and more 
satisfying way. 


Voices, do you hear voices? I hear voices, voices from my past which clatter about in the 
musty basement of my soul. I hear those voices. After all they're part of my past. But those voices 
might just as well stay in that musty old basement or be drowned in the Sea of Galilee. 


I say that because I know and trust our God in whose "image" we all have been created. I say 
that because I know and trust our God revealed in Jesus Christ, who is far more powerful and 
loving than those life-smothering, life-denying voices could ever be! 


Is there some personal journey of forgiveness which you really should embark on, even if 
only for your own well-being? 
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Forgiveness Forum 


I wrote the following comments on interpersonal Christian forgiving on my web site 
Forgiveness Forum at http://dougshow.my.cape.com/index.html. 


I define forgiving as the elimination of all desire for revenge and personal ill will toward 
those who deeply wrong or betray us. This elimination usually brings an inner peace of heart and 
the freedom of not having our lives defined by the injuries we have suffered. Forgiving is 
reserved for serious betrayals and wrongs. It is distinguished from excusing, which applies to less 
serious injuries or irritations. It is also distinguished from pardoning, which simply releases the 
injurer from punishment. Forgiving is not the same as accepting or understanding. Forgiving is 
reserved for acts which, in the view of the one injured, are not acceptable and not justifiable. 


I assume that forgiving is a concern for most human beings. But Christian forgiving is 
forgiving which emanates from Christian understandings and/or motivations. 


I have come to believe that forgiving is a legitimate and complete act for an individual, 
whether or not it leads to reconciliation. Forgiving happens inside the person who does it. 
Forgiving welcomes but does not depend upon the repentance of the injurer. We can forgive in 
our hearts before we ever verbalize the words "I forgive." We may or may not choose to express 
our forgiveness directly to the one who injured us, depending on our sense of the situation 
between that person and ourselves. 


According to Christian scripture, full reconciliation is the ideal in human relationships. But 
practically speaking, that ideal can only be reached through the mutual commitment and 
cooperation of both victim and injurer. An individual's act of forgiving opens the way for 
reconciliation, at least for the one who forgives. Reconciliation can, but does not necessarily, lead 
to actual reunion (i.e. divorced couples who later are reconciled, but choose not to be reunited). 


Many New Testament passages portray human forgiving as an unconditional act which is not 
dependent upon the injurer's repentance. Some examples are: Mark 11:25; 2 Corinthians 2:7; 
Colossians 3:13; Luke 15:11-13, and Luke 17:3 [in which repentance is presented as a sufficient, 
not necessary condition for forgiving]. 


Individual freedom, individual responsibility, and personal boundaries are important. 
Reconciliation is the responsibility of both the forgiver and the injurer, not the forgiver alone. 
Ultimately, neither can control the other's contribution to reconciliation, nor bear the other's 
responsibility for it. To make the authenticity of the victim's forgiving dependent on the injurer's 
repentance or on the success of reconciliation with that injurer, is to place the victim in the 
potential position of being a victim twice! 


Jesus' "Parable of the Prodigal Son" presents a wonderful image of reconciliation and reunion 
between a father and his son. But the sad reality of life is that not all prodigals return home. 
Neither do all prodigals recognize, take responsibility for, or even cease their injurious acts. Like 
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my father, some die, ending all hope for reconciliation, at least in this life. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Natalie Goldberg, Writing Down the Bones: Freeing the Writer Within (Boston: Shambhala 
Publications, Inc., 1986), 65. 


2. This is an image of a woodcut by Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld, which was included in “Die 
Bibel in Bildern,” published in 1860. It is in the public domain. 
http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Schnorr_von_Carolsfeld Bibel_in Bildern_ 1860 191.p 
ng (October 31, 2010). 
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SERMON TWENTY-NINE 


“Out of the Pit!” 
Scripture: Genesis 37:18-28; 45:1-15 


Our two scripture readings this morning were taken from the life of the Old Testament figure 
Joseph. As likely you know, Joseph was a son of the ancient Hebrew Patriarch Jacob and his wife 
Rachel. Joseph grew up in ancient Palestine near the town of Hebron, possibly eighteen hundred 
years before Christ. 


To tell the truth, in his teen age years Joseph was not the easiest person to be around. Joseph 
had grandiose ideas about his own importance, and he didn't mind boasting about that to others. 
In his teenage years Joseph was the youngest of eleven brothers. But the more Joseph trumpeted 
his own importance, the more it made his older brothers green with jealousy. Joseph was a 
dreamer. But, it didn’t help Joseph one bit to tell his brothers that in one of his dreams even the 
sun, the moon, and a host of stars [representing his brothers], bowed down before Joseph in 
obedience. Have you ever known anyone with a younger sibling like that? 


To make matters worse, Jacob, the father, doted on his youngest son Joseph. And Jacob’s 
preference for Joseph was painfully obvious to the rest of Jacob's children. As Genesis tells the 
story, this was a dysfunctional family in the making. Jacob's older sons had to work for the 
family, herding flocks. But not Joseph! For Jacob saw to it that the “baby” of the family was 
spared from such labor. Also, as a sign of his parental favoritism, Jacob made a splendid coat 
for Joseph to wear, the likes of which had not been bestowed on any of Joseph’s older brothers. 
Every time Joseph wore that special coat with long sleeves, it fueled the jealous anger of his 
brothers, and it drove the wedge between them even deeper. 


Our first scripture reading this morning finds Joseph out looking for his older brothers who 
are tending the family’s livestock in a far away pasture. The older brothers spot that detested 
coat, and Joseph in it while Joseph is still at a distance, but coming toward them. Joseph is by 
himself and no longer under his father’s direct protection. Realizing that, some of those older 
brothers quickly scheme to kill Joseph. But, in order to avoid having blood on their hands, one of 
the older brothers persuades the rest to throw Joseph into a deep, water-less pit. 


When Joseph draws near, his brothers suddenly gang up on him. They strip off Joseph’s coat, 
and throw him into that pit. Joseph is stunned. He simply can’t believe that is happening. He 
can’t believe that his own brothers would do such an awful thing to him. 


We can imagine that Joseph is bruised and sore from his fall. We can imagine that he pleads 
with his brothers to be freed from that earthen prison. Joseph’s voice is filled with panic. He’s 
only 17 years old. He doesn’t want to be left to die in that terrible, empty pit. Yet, the longer 
Joseph pleads, the more resolute his brothers become. They move off to the side, perhaps under a 
shade tree, to enjoy their lunch together. Joseph’s pleading voice grows hoarse. His cries 
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turn into deep, uncontrollable sobs. 


Most of the older brothers are prepared to leave Joseph to his fate. But, then, they spot a 
passing caravan on its way to sell goods in Egypt. Those older brothers negotiate with leaders of 
that caravan to sell Joseph to them as a common slave. The cruelty of those brothers is rewarded 
by the twenty pieces of silver they receive for selling Joseph. What a bargain! Not only did they 
get rid of their conceited young brother, they also got paid for it too! 


Those older brothers are all 
smiles as they haul Joseph up from 
the pit, then watch as the slavers 
force Joseph into heavy chains and 
then lead him away. {'} Young Joseph 
resists, but he is whipped and 
dragged. One older brother, named 
Reuben, did not take part in this sale. 
In fact, he is deeply grieved to learn 
of it. But then, even he joins the other 
brothers in concocting a huge lie to 
account for their younger brother’s 
sudden disappearance. 


The brothers dip Joseph’s special a . 
coat in freshly-killed goat’s blood. “The Children of Jacob Sell Their Brother Joseph” 
Then they take that coat to their Artist: Konstantin Flavitsky 
father Jacob with the story that 
Joseph, his beloved son, might well have been devoured, by a wild animal. Seeing that bloodied 
coat, Jacob believes their lie. Thus, Joseph is both sold into terrible slavery and his very existence 
is consigned to oblivion. 


eit 


Now I’ll ask you a question. Suppose you were Joseph? Suppose people in your family 
suddenly turned on you, hurt you, devastated your life, then abandoned you to a cruel and terrible 
end? Suppose people you trusted did that to you? How would you feel? Would you be shocked? 
Would you be numb with pain? Would you be angry? Would you feel diminished? 


Given his inflated sense of self-importance, Joseph may not have been the easiest person to 
be around. As a 17-year-old boy, Joseph had a lot to learn about life and the world. But even so, 
did he really deserve to be treated so cruelly and cold-bloodedly by his older brothers? 


How would you feel? If you were Joseph, would you have been able to forgive your brothers? 
Would you have been able to forgive them the day after you were sold into slavery, a week after, 
a month after, a year or even several years after that event? 
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We Christians are taught that we should forgive other people for the wrong things they do to 
us. That lesson is enshrined in our Lord’s Prayer, as each Sunday we say: “forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors.” Forgiveness is vitally important to us Christians. But, instead of 
being a moral command we need to fulfill immediately even as we grit our teeth, isn’t there a 
certain timeliness to our forgiving which shouldn’t be ignored? 


In years gone by, battered wives were often counseled by their clergy to go back to their 
husbands and forgive them immediately. They were counseled to forgive, even when it seemed 
emotionally impossible to do so and even when it seemed unlikely the battering would stop. 


In too many such cases, the victim was not safeguarded. And the victim was made to feel 
guilty if her forgiveness was not immediately forthcoming. In my view, with such counsel the 
victim was abused not once, but at least twice. 


What do you think? Is there any sense of timeliness to our forgiving, which we Christians 
should recognize and make some allowance for? 


Now let’s pass to our second scripture reading this morning. Many years have passed since 
young Joseph was brought by that caravan to Egypt as a slave. During those years and through 
various circumstances, Joseph has worked his way up to become the second most powerful 
official in Egypt, second only to Pharaoh himself. 


Having predicted the great famine which now engulfs Egypt and that region of the world, 
Joseph is now put in charge of distributing all the grain which was stored up in Egypt to 
withstand that famine. Unlike neighboring areas like Palestine which depend in large measure on 
passing rains, Egypt has the ever-flowing Nile river to water its crops. 


Up in Palestine the rains haven’t come, as hoped. Many people are starving, including Jacob 
and his many sons. Finally, Jacob’s family can take it no more. With money in hand to buy grain, 
Jacob’s sons head off to Egypt, which is the veritable “bread box” of their region. 


In Egypt Jacob’s sons come before Joseph, the great administrator of Egypt’s surplus grain. 
But those sons do not recognize their brother Joseph. Neither do they have the slightest inkling 
that Joseph could possibly have done so well for himself after being sold into slavery. 


The book of Genesis tells an engaging story of how Joseph “toys” with his unaware brothers 
for awhile, as they make repeated trips to see Joseph. But then, in this second scripture passage, 


Joseph finally lets the truth be known. As the passage says, Joseph cleared the room. 


[And, he began to weep] so loudly that the Egyptians heard it, and the household of 
Pharaoh heard it. [Genesis 45:2] 


Then Joseph revealed his true identity to his shocked brothers. Presumably Joseph’s brothers 
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were filled with guilt at that revelation. But Joseph ultimately forgave his brothers for the terrible 
wrong they had done to him so many years before. 


Joseph forgave his brothers. He also invited them and his entire family to settle near Joseph, 
so they could all be reunited and provided for in the midst of that famine. This passage ends with 
Joseph kissing all his brothers and weeping upon them. 


From time to time people have sought me out as a minister, to ask if they must immediately 
forgive others when they have been wronged. Such a question presumes that forgiveness is a 
state of being which can be turned on like a light switch or a moral act which we can be 
summarily accomplished, like stuffing a $20 bill into a Salvation Army Christmas kettle. 
However, in my experience, human forgiveness is less an immediate state of being or a sudden 
moral act than it is a kind of healing process. And real healing, as we all know, takes time. 


How do I define true forgiveness? I define it as having real peace in your heart regarding the 
wrong done to you. With real peace in your heart you can remember the wrong and you can still 
say that it was wrong. But with such inner peace, the terrible feelings you had when you were 
hurt do not come rushing back at you whenever you happen to recall that hurt. With real peace in 
your heart those terrible feelings are resolved. 


Also, the inner peace of true forgiving allows your life to move on. You no longer claim that 
the person who hurt you still owes you anything. However, if the wrong that person committed 
was criminal in nature, then he/she may still owe a debt to society, but not to you personally. 


In my understanding, none of us can achieve such true forgiveness by ourselves alone. 
Rather, such inner peace is an amazing gift from God. However, we can seek such peace by 
deciding that we want, with God’s help, to be able to forgive. Deciding that we want to forgive is 
a very important decision. But it is a very difficult decision for many people. Some people go 
through life never getting even that far concerning a hurt they have suffered. Instead, they cling to 
their hurt. But, to me, that decision to want to forgive is crucial. And, that decision is the first 
step in our journey to receive the gift of true forgiveness from God. 


And what does that journey consist of? In my experience it’s a faith journey which includes 
such things as prayer, having an open heart to God, talking with others about one’s feelings, and 
taking an inventory of one’s own shortcomings and being sorry for them. We can’t control or 
anticipate exactly when God’s gift of true inner peace will come to us for a particular hurt which 
has occurred in our lives. But we can seek that peace. And we can try to prepare ourselves for 
that peace spiritually. In my experience, when people sincerely seek that gift from God, they 
eventually do receive it. 


Let’s return to the question I asked earlier. When Joseph was first sold into slavery, could he 
have forgiven his brothers? My opinion is that Joseph probably couldn’t have forgiven his 
brothers at that point. In fact, even several years later, Joseph may not have been able to have 
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Now let’s go back to the example of wives who are battered by their spouses. Contrary to 
some clergy in the past, I see two important priorities in such situations. The first and immediate 
priority is to see that such a woman is in a safe place, physically and/or mentally. She should be 
in a safe place where she is no longer subject to such brutality. The second priority is that such a 
woman should be encouraged to build up the self-esteem which may well have been taken from 
her due to the battering. Once that second priority is worked on for a period of time, then it may 
be possible for that individual to think seriously about making a faith journey which leads to 
God’s inner peace of forgiveness. 


In this list of priorities, why have I put the restoration of self-esteem before forgiveness? 
Consider how young Joseph must have felt in that terrible pit. When someone close to us hurts us 
deeply, aren’t we often stunned? Don’t we find it hard to believe? And don’t we often feel as 
though we have been diminished? 


We wonder, how could this person I trusted do such a terrible thing to me? And filling up 
with self-doubt, we may also wonder, am I really so unworthy a person as to deserve such poor 
treatment? When someone hurts us deeply, I think our self-esteem is often diminished. The 
balance of personal power between us and that other person is upset, as our side of the scale 
plummets. Like Joseph, we may be in the pit crying out in terrible pain. Yet, in sharp contrast, 
the person who hurt us [like Joseph’s brothers] may be off somewhere else, enjoying their lunch 
and getting on with their lives, as though nothing bad really happened. 


In the course of my ministerial experience, I have sensed that it is terribly hard, if not 
impossible, for people to forgive when they are in such a pit. Instead of forgiving, what they 
seem to need first is to build back their self-esteem. They need to restore the balance of their 
personal power, so they can feel good about themselves, and their side of the scale can be 
brought back to a normal level. 


When they are out of the pit, when they feel less vulnerable, and when they can have some 
hope for their future, then they are in a far better position to forgive the person who hurt them. 
The simple fact seems to be that forgiveness more often comes from a position of strength, than 
from a position of weakness. 


And so its seems to have been with Joseph. Once Joseph built up his own life and restored 
the balance, he was finally able to forgive his brothers. There seems to have been a timeliness to 
Joseph’s forgiving. And likely he could not have done it soon after his enslavement. 


I will end this sermon with a true story. I woman I know was married for eighteen years, 
when her husband left her and her four children. That was a terrible blow. The woman was 
devastated and she wondered what she had done to deserve such treatment. The next ten years 
were a struggle for this woman. But she gradually rebuilt her life. She went back to school to 
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earn her teaching certification. She entered that profession and finally began to feel good about 
herself again. The balance in her life was restored. And only then was she really able to forgive 
her ex-spouse from her heart. 


As a Christian, I believe that forgiving those who hurt us is very important. It is important for 
us, SO we can get on with our lives. It can also be important for others, including the person who 
hurt us. Yet, having said that, I also recognize that forgiveness is really a healing process. Thus, 
there often is a timeliness to forgiving which we should make some allowance for, both in 
ourselves and in others. 


Out of the Pit! 


ENDNOTE 


1. The image is of an 1855 painting entitled “The Children of Jacob Sell Their Brother Jacob,” by 
the Russian painter Konstantin Flavitsky. It is in the public domain. 
http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Konstantin_Flavitsky_001.jpg (November 1, 2010). 
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SERMON THIRTY 


“Forgive and Remember” 
Scripture: 15:11-32 


It was May 13, 1981. St. Peter's Square at the Vatican was filled with 20,000 pilgrims and 
visitors from all over the world. The golden rays of the late afternoon sun streamed over a vast 
multicolored quilt of the human race. There were black Africans in red and yellow dashikis, 
cyclists and their bikes from Northern Italy, and American parochial school children watched 
over by nuns in black-and-white habits. 


The air was filled with keen expectation and a joy which was contagious. Looking like doves 
of peace, hundreds upon hundreds of light grey pigeons sat on fountains, window sills, and roof 
statues all around the Square. Like a sweet fragrance their gentle cooing drifted through the air. 
Suddenly the crowd burst into cheers as Pope John Paul II was driven into sight. Cameras flashed 
as the smiling Pope stood in his open-air Popemobile. He waved blessings to the crowd and 
embraced little children lifted up to him. 


As the Popemobile slowly made its way around the crowded square, a forest of eager hands 
reached out to the Pope. Tragically, one of those hands held a gun! Shots rang out! The gentle 
pigeons scattered in fright. Severely wounded, the Pope fell backwards in intense pain. His white 
robes showed the spreading red stain of his own blood. 


Time passed, weeks, then months. The Pope survived. The open-air Popemobile was replaced 
by a new vehicle which completely enclosed the Pope in thick sheets of bullet proof glass. This 
was a sad step to take. But it was taken because people did not forget. Rather, they remembered 
and learned from the assassination attempt. 


Time passed; in fact, a whole two-and-half years passed. It was now a chilly early morning on 
December 23, 1983. Dressed in his crisp white robes, the Pope sat in a bare, white-walled prison 
cell in Rome. Seated before him, knee-to-knee, was his would-be assassin. Unshaven and clad in 
blue jeans, that man was now a prisoner, convicted with a life sentence. 


The Pope looked into the eyes of this man who tried to kill him. Then, leaning forward, the 
Pope took the man's hands in his own and he forgave him! In forgiving, the Pope let go of the 
burden of pain in his own heart. The Pope refused to chain his life to the terrible nightmare the 
gunman had created. In forgiving, the Pope let the grace of our forgiving God shine through 
his life. In forgiving, the Pope opened up a door to personal reconciliation which the gunman 
could walk through, if he ever became truly repentant. 


How does one know when true forgiveness has taken place? More than just words, true 
forgiveness takes place in the heart. It begins on that day when we no longer carry ill will toward 
the person who hurt us. And so it was with John Paul II. He emerged from that prison cell calling 
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the prisoner his "brother." 


That Pope forgave graciously, in a way that is a model for all Christians. But consider this, 
the Pope did not forgive and forget. Rather, what he did was forgive and remember. For example, 
the Pope did not try to pretend the shooting didn't happen or that it didn't really hurt. It happened 
and it hurt him a great deal! The Pope did not suggest in any way that the shooting was not evil. 
In fact, it was terribly evil. And most significant of all, the Pope did not try to get the prisoner 
released from prison. Although forgiven by his victim, the man still bore responsibility for his 
evil act. There were consequences from his act which he still had to face. 


Jesus told a wonderful parable about forgiving: a parable about two brothers and their father. 
Let’s imagine a portion of it. 


The elder brother strides into the dooryard of the family brown stone farm house. The sweat 
pours down his tanned and muscled arms. Bits of chaff from the field still cling to his gray 
woolen tunic. The day's work of wheat-cutting has ended. The sun is going down, but already a 
party is in full swing. The family home is filled with youthful guests, the lilting sound of pipes, 
and joyous laughter. 


A servant tells the elder brother that this impromptu celebration is for his younger brother. 
Ragged, dirty, and aching with hunger, that younger brother finally stumbled back home after 
many months of wayward living in a far country. The servant notes that the younger brother has 
been forgiven by his father. In fact, his father is now leading the celebration of the younger 
brother’s homecoming. 


Hearing those things, the elder brother begins to shake with rage. He throws his scythe down 
on the ground. It snaps in two. Through gritted teeth he mutters, 


How could there be such injustice? That boy squandered his inheritance! Now he returns 
home with nothing, and everyone, even our father, acts as though nothing happened! 


The elder brother stares at the rough callouses on his own work-hardened hands. A painful image 
from the past keeps flashing through his mind. 


Months ago that younger brother made a terrible scene. Shouting and stamping his feet, he 
demanded his share of his father's estate. It was almost more than their aging father could bear, to 
have a child pick his bones before he was even dead. But eventually their father gave in. 
Heavy-hearted, he sold off a large chunk of the farm's acreage, just to satisfy his younger son. It 
was clear the younger son didn't give "two hoots" about the family farm. Cash in hand, and 
hardly stopping to say "goodbye," that son just headed off toward the horizon one day. 


The elder brother’s face is flushed with anger. But beneath his anger there is a fear, a fear that 
he will become a victim twice! It was painful enough when his brother left. It ripped the family 
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and the farm asunder. But now that his brother has returned home, the elder brother fears another 
injury. He fears that their father will completely forget their past inheritance arrangement. He 
fears that in the name of forgiveness their father will be tempted to divide-up his estate, yet a 
second time (!) to make peace with his wayward son. In fact, the younger brother already 
received his full inheritance months before. And he spent that inheritance, every last shekel of it, 
in the far country. 


The elder brother grimaces. It hurts him to think his father might treat him so unfairly. After 
all, he's the son who has loyally stayed home and worked so hard to keep the family farm going. 


Just then, the silver-haired father steps from the house into the dooryard. He invites his elder 
son to join the celebration. But the elder brother refuses. Instead, he explodes in anger, saying: 


Listen father, all these years I’ve worked like a slave for you, and you never once gave me 
and my friends a party! But, this son of yours comes home, after throwing your estate away 
in loose living, and you host a great celebration for him! 


The father is stunned. Pausing a moment to study his elder son's face, that father is wise 
enough to see the fear and the hurt which underlie his son's anger. With great tenderness the 
father places his hand on his elder son's shoulder. Looking deeply into his son’s eyes, he says, 


Son, you are with me always, and all that is mine is yours. 


This father has not forgotten! To be fair to his elder son, this father will not try to divide his 
estate again. The younger son spent his inheritance. In the days ahead, but not this day, the 
younger son will have to face the consequences of that reality. Still embracing his elder son, the 
father tells him: 


Now is the time for us to celebrate your brother's return, for he was dead to us, but now he 
is alive! Now is the time for us to try to forgive your brother to let go of all ill will towards 
him. And because your brother is truly sorry, now is the time for us to welcome him back 
into the loving relationship of this family. 


Jesus’ parable stops at this point. Jesus never tells us what the elder brother did next. We 
wonder, did the elder brother remain in the dooryard still nursing his anger? Or, did he go into 
the house to try to forgive his younger brother? We can hope that the elder brother tried to 
forgive. For if he did not, he would be excluding himself from the party! 


If he didn’t try to forgive, the elder brother would be chaining himself to the nightmare of his 
younger brother's past. He would be closing his own heart to the grace of our forgiving God, that 
grace which seeks to shine through us all. If he didn’t try to forgive, the elder brother would be 
shutting himself out of the loving relationship of his own family. 
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Like the father in this parable, our loving God invites us to forgive those who injure us. But 
going beyond that invitation, our forgiving God will even help us to forgive, once we decide we 
really want to forgive. Over time, if we open our hearts to it, God’s grace can help us experience 
that deep inner healing and sense of peace concerning our injuries which is true forgiveness. 


God invites us all to forgive. But I suspect that all too often many of us are like the elder 
brother in this parable. Like the elder brother, we are out standing in the dooryard, unwilling to 
go into the party. 


We're reluctant to forgive, because we fear that forgiving also requires forgetting. We're 
reluctant to forgive, because we fear that forgetful forgiving will open us or others up to being 
hurt again. We're reluctant to forgive because we fear that forgetful forgiving will totally ignore 
or undo the things which are fair and just. 


But that’s not the case with Christian forgiveness. For we Christians can forgive and 
remember! We can forgive and remember, to learn from our injuries. We can forgive and 
remember, to protect ourselves and others from the repetition of those injuries. We can forgive 
and remember, so that fairness and justice are preserved. 


God invites us all to join the party! The truth is, none of us has to remain standing outside in 
pain or fear or anger! 


Won’t you go in? 
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SERMON THIRTY-ONE 


“Genesis and Evolution” 
Scripture: Genesis 30:37-43; 2:4b-9, 18-25; Mark 12:28-34 


Some years ago my younger brother and I made a trip to western Kentucky to trace our family 
roots. One of our goals was to find the grave of our great grandfather in the city cemetery at 
Paducah. We searched all over that cemetery. Then we found it! To our great surprise, our great- 
grandfather was buried just a stone’s throw away from the grave of John Scopes, who died in 
1970; 


Does the name John Scopes sound familiar to you? {'} Think 
of the play and the movie “Inherit the Wind.” Think of the defense 
attorney Clarence Darrow. And think of the so-called “Scopes 
Monkey Trial.” As you may recall, John Scopes was the high 
school teacher who was tried in a Dayton, Tennessee court in 1925 
because he was teaching the scientific Theory of Evolution in his 
classroom. 


The headstone on Scopes’ grave is relatively simple. It bears 
these words, “A Man of Courage.” I, for one, think that inscription 
is well deserved. I paused for several moments before Scopes’ 
grave. Reflecting on his life, I thought about how long ago that 
famous trial was. I also thought about how now, three quarters of a 
century later, Fundamentalist Protestants and others continue to Seu 
fight against the Theory of Evolution and against it being taught in John T. Scopes 
our nation’s public schools. 


Instead of the Theory of Evolution, opponents champion the teaching of a Bible-based theory 
called Creationism [or Intelligent Design]. In fact, I and many other modern Christians, both 
mainline Protestants and Roman Catholics, consider Creationism to be both unscientific, and 
essentially an incorrect view of how our world began. 


Some people say that our Holy Bible is a book of scientific truths. The fact is that I cannot 
accept that idea as an article of my own personal faith. I certainly look to the Bible for religious 
truths, namely, truths about God and truths about us humans in our relationship with God. In fact, 
over my years as an ordained Christian minister I’ve spent a great deal of time seeking to discern 
such religious truths and convey them to others. 


But, I do not expect our Holy Bible, parts of which were written nearly 3,000 years ago, to be 
a source book for modern scientific truths. In fact, our Bible was compiled in an early period of 
human history which has sometimes been referred to as “pre-scientific.” Our Bible was written 
long before the emergence of modern science and its scientific method, which focuses on the 
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careful observation of empirical phenomena, the formulation of hypotheses to explain and predict 
those phenomena, and the systematic testing of those hypotheses to determine their accuracy. 


In our modern day, the scientific field of biology is almost exploding with new knowledge. 
Today we often hear about such things as genes, chromosomes, and DNA. In fact, the double- 
helix structure of the DNA molecule wasn’t discovered until as recently as 1953 by Watson and 
Crick at the University of Cambridge in England. I was about five years old at that time. And 
now, as we know from the media, DNA research is being used to improve our health and to help 
determine the guilt or innocence of people in some crime situations. 


That’s our modern day. In contrast, let’s consider a pre-scientific, biblical understanding of 
genetics. Our first scripture reading this morning, which begins at Genesis 30:37, tells the story. 
The biblical patriarch Jacob wanted to breed sheep and goats which were striped, speckled, or 
spotted. Apparently those variations in color were considered unusual for those animals at that 
time. So, how did Jacob do it? As the Bible says, Jacob took freshly-cut sticks from three 
different kinds of trees. He peeled some bark off those sticks, so parts of the white pulp 
underneath would show through. Jacob did this, presumably so those sticks would appear striped, 
speckled, or spotted. Then Jacob placed those sticks in the animals’ watering troughs. 


As the Bible indicates, animals drank at those troughs, then bred in front of them. As the 
animals looked at those peeled sticks in the processing of breeding, they produced offspring 
which were striped, speckled, or spotted. According to the story, Jacob used those sticks many 
times in that way until he became a wealthy man with large flocks. 


As you may recall, a Moravian Christian monk by the name of Gregor Mendel is said to be 
the “Father of Genetics.” He laid the foundation for that science in the 1860's with his 
experiments on peas in his monastery’s garden. In contrast, the biblical account of Jacob could 
well date back to about 1800 B.C., almost four millennia ago. 


Even in that early period, the ancient Hebrews knew a surprising amount about the human 
spirit, about God, and about religious faith. That’s part of what makes our Holy Bible so valuable 
to us today. But, we should not assume that those early Hebrews were also automatic authorities 
on empirical matters which are open to scientific inquiry today. 


People who interpret the Bible in a very literal way, as though it is totally infallible, will 
sometimes argue that the biblical account of our world’s creation is completely accurate as 
written. However, there is an inherent problem with that assertion, which one doesn’t often read 
about in the media today. And that problem is this. According to many modern biblical scholars 
there are two stories of creation in the Bible, not one. And those two stories are different enough 
from each other that they both can’t be literally true accounts of how our world and we humans 
were created. 


How could there be two stories of creation in our Bible? According to scholars, those two 
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stories come to us from two different traditions of early Hebrew faith, traditions which were 
combined when the book of Genesis was compiled. At the beginning of our Bible those two 
different traditions are simply placed side by side as two different accounts of the creation. In 
contrast, those two traditions are closely woven together in the Genesis account of Noah and the 
flood. 


To give you an example: Genesis 6:19 has God’s command that Noah is to bring “two of all 
living creatures, male and female” into the ark. However, a few verses later, Noah is given a 
different command. There God tells Noah to load the ark with seven pairs of every clean animal, 
two pairs of every unclean animal, and seven pairs of every kind of bird. Does such a difference 
in the details of the Noah story matter greatly? Probably not, unless one is trying to view that 
story completely literally as an infallible historical account. 


Now let’s turn to the two creation stories themselves. The first creation story runs from the 
very beginning of Genesis 2:3. Scholars say that this story likely comes from the 5th or 6th 
century B.C., sometime after the Hebrew people were conquered by Babylonia and exiled in 
Babylon. 


This first creation story comes from the early Hebrew tradition, which scholars call the 
“Priestly” source. It’s called that because this tradition tends to deal with issues which were of 
concern to Jewish priests and the rituals at the Jerusalem Temple. The Priestly story of creation is 
quite distinctive. I’m sure you know it fairly well. That story explains the creation of the Jewish 
Sabbath by indicating that God created our world in six days, then on the 7th day rested. In fact, 
this story probably has a lot to do with why we moderns have seven day weeks, instead of weeks 
based on some other number of days. 


This first creation story begins with water, the dark and frightful waters of chaos. Creation 
takes place as God dramatically separates those waters and powerfully holds them apart, so dry 
land can appear. As you think of this story, think of God separating the waters of the Red or Reed 
sea, so Moses and the Hebrew people could cross over it on dry land. Think also of God parting 
the Jordan River, so Joshua and the Hebrew people could easily cross over it into the Promised 
Land without getting wet. [Joshua 3:17] 


The idea of God miraculously parting waters and holding them apart to create dry land, was a 
significant motif in early Hebrew thinking. In a sense, it portrayed God as the source of order, 
overcoming chaos. 


As you will recall, this first creation story gives a day-by-day account of God’s many 
creations. For example, on the first day God calls light into being. On the third day, God calls the 
earth to bring forth vegetation. On the sixth day, God calls human beings, made in God’s image, 
into existence. In this account, God creates human beings last. Humans seem to be at the pinnacle 
of all God’s creative efforts. Also, in this creative act God calls men and women into being at the 
same time. That’s the first creation story, the Priestly account from the Sth or 6th century B.C. 
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Now let’s take a look at the second creation story, which begins at Genesis chapter 2:4b. You 
heard sections of that second story this morning in our second scripture reading. This second 
story is said to be even older than the first. It likely dates back to the 9th or 10th century B.C. 
This story is said to have come from the “Yahweh” source. It is called that because that tradition 
commonly refers to God as “Yahweh Elohim,” which is translated, “LORD God.” As you may 
know, some early Hebrews thought of “Yahweh” as God’s personal name. 


This second story is often called the “J” account of creation.’ It’s interesting to note that this 
second creation story does not begin with the waters of chaos which need to be held at bay. 
Rather, this story begins with the dry earth, which needs to be watered before creation can begin. 
In this second story, water is a positive symbol identified with fertility. Also, this story does not 
divide the creation up into separate days. 


In this second creation story, the first thing God creates is a human male figure. In this story, 
unlike the first story, men and women are not created together. In the first story, God calls human 
beings into existence. However, in this second story God essentially bends down, molds a male 
figure out of clay, then breathes God’s own breath into that figure. Thus, as the Bible says, “man 
became a living being.” According to this second creation story, the very last thing God creates is 
a woman, so the man will have “a helper as his partner” and not “be alone.” In this second story, 
the woman is derived from the man. She is created from the man’s own rib. 


As you can see, these two stories of the creation have some significant differences. Given 
those differences, both of these stories cannot be literally true accounts of how our world and we 
humans were created. 


But then, that brings me to my point. I don’t believe that either of these stories should be 
viewed as scientific accounts of creation. Also, I don’t believe that these stories should be placed 
in competition with the scientific Theory of Evolution. These creation stories from thousands of 
years ago are essentially documents of faith. Science can help us understand HOW our world was 
created. In contrast, these creation stories contain special spiritual insights which can help us 
better understand WHY [and by WHOM] our world was created. 


It seems that science is good at answering many of the HOW questions in our lives. For 
example, science can tell us how it is possible for us humans to be alive. It can tell us how our 
hearts work and how our stomachs turn food into the nourishment our bodies need. But, it is to 
religion and faith we must turn, to discover why and for what special purposes each one of us has 
come to be alive. 


Science deals best with questions of HOW. Religion deals best with questions of WHY. 
Science and religion each have their own special kind of truth and their own proper domain. Of 
course, the problem comes when people try to cross those boundaries and turn religion into 
science and science into religion. 
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On one hand, I think religion should respect the best efforts of science to explain the 
mechanisms by which our world came into being. On the other hand, I think science should 
respect the best efforts of religion to understand the spiritual dimensions of our world, which are 
beyond the ability of science to test empirically. 


One of my favorite quotes comes from Ralph Washington Sockman, the famous New York 
preacher of the mid-20th century. As Sockman once observed: 


The larger the island of knowledge, the longer the shoreline of wonder.’ 


And so it often seems to be. Science has made amazing strides in formulating the Big Bang 
Theory to explain the mechanisms by which our universe was created. However, religion can go 
where science cannot. For religion can perceive our wondrous God who truly was “in the 
beginning,” even before there was a Big Bang which created both time and space. 


We’ ve looked briefly at the two creation stories in Genesis. Now I'll list some of the precious 
religious truths which may be found in those stories. For example, those stories teach us that: 


—God is the sole creator or our world. There are no other gods. 


—God created our world, but God is not identical with it. In fact, there is a difference 
between the Creator and the creation. 


—The world which God created is essentially “good.” In and of itself, the physical world, 
matter, human bodies, and sex are not evil, and are not to be despised. 


—In creating us humans, God made us in God’s own image. As portrayed in one of the 
stories, God even breathed God’s own breathe into us humans. In principle, our 
connection with God is that close and that intimate. 


—In creating us humans, God gave our lives both purpose and ultimate meaning. 

All of these are important religious truths which can be discerned from these two ancient 
creation stories. And, it is religious truths such as these which make a great difference to our 
lives today. 

In conclusion, let science be science {*} and religion be religion. {°} For, as people of faith 
who live in the 21st century, we very much need the special truths which both of these ways of 


knowing can provide us. 


John Scopes, I thank you. 
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Genesis 1:1-2:4a (P) 
5" or 6" century B.C. 


Genesis 2:4b-3 (J) 
9" or 10 century B. C. 


Orderly, precise, progressive account A simple story with various symbols 


Concerned to explain cosmic basis for 
religious institutions, such as the Sabbath and 
the ordering of religious seasons 


Wide scope, universal view 


Tends to see water as an enemy to be 
confined by God. Dark, watery chaos brought 
to order 


God referred to as Elohim 
[God] 


God is majestic, transcendent, aloof. Creates 
by simply calling things into being, except for 
humans whom God creates by a unique act of 
God’s will 


Creation Order (Days): (1) Light (2) Heavens 
(3) Earth, Seas, Vegetation (4) Sun, Moon, 
Stars (5) Water Creatures, Birds 

(6) Land Creatures, Humans [Male/Female] 
(7) Day of Rest 


God does not call darkness “good.” Ancient 
Hebrew day began at sunset. Plants not 
depicted as sharing life. Males and females 
portrayed as independent equals. 


Neither humans nor animals are carnivorous. 
Humans and animals are at peace. Humans 
are given seed plants and fruit trees to eat, 
animals only given seed plants to eat. 


Seems to reflect Babylonian season of spring 
when waters recede in marshes to reveal dry 
land. Some parallels with the Babylonian 
creation story of “Enuma Elisha” from before 
1000 B.C. 


Concerned to explain conditions of human 
life, 1.e. why there is sin, childbirth pain, 
difficulty of earning a living 


Specific scope, focus on human history 


Tends to see water as a blessing for fertility, 
bestowed upon humanity by God. Desert 
wilderness made into an oasis 


God referred to as Yahweh Elohim 
[LORD God] 


God is personal, kindly, and remarkably 
human-like. Creates Adam’s body from the 
dust, like a potter, and breathes breath of life 
into Adam’s nostrils. Plants Garden of Eden 
and walks in it. Makes garments of skin to 
cover the nakedness of Adam and Eve. 


Creation Order: a Man [Adam], [Garden of 
Eden] Fruit Trees, Tree of Life, Tree of 
Knowledge, Land Creatures, Birds, a Woman 
[Eve] 


God does not breathe life into animals. Adam 
means “man.” Eve means “life.” The man is 
viewed as incomplete without the woman. 


Adam given important role of naming the 
land creatures and birds—in a sense, being a 
co-creator with God. Also, knowing the name 
of a creature, then believed to give one power 
over it. 


Seems to reflect Canaanite season of autumn 
when rains came to water the land after a 
long, hot summer. 
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ENDNOTES 


1. This image is from a photograph taken by John T. Scopes by Watson Davis in June 1925, a 
month before the famous Tennessee vs. John T. Scopes trial. It is from the Tennessee v. John 
Thomas Scopes Trial Photographs of the Smithsonian Institution Archives. The Smithsonian has 
indicated it has no known copyright restrictions. 

http://www. flickr.com/photos/smithsonian/2898289055/ (November 1, 2010). 
http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:John_t_scopes.jpg (November 1, 2010). 


2. The use of “J” to identify this creation story reflects German biblical scholarship and the 
German language which rendered “Yahweh” as “Jahweh.” 


3. Ralph Washington Sockman, Now to Live! (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946), 
202. 


4. The next to last image in this chapter is of the title page of Charles Darwin’s famous book, The 
Origin of Species, published in 1859, which is considered to be the foundation of evolutionary 
biology. This image is in the public domain. 
http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Origin_ of Species.jpg (November 1, 2010). 


5. The last image in this chapter is of “The Creation of Adam “ in a fresco painted by 
Michelangelo. It appears on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in Vatican City in Italy. The work 
was started in 1508 and finished in 1512. The image reflects the second Creation story in the 
book of Genesis, which portrays God as breathing life into Adam. This image is in the public 
domain. http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Creation of Adam Michelangelo.jpg 
(November 1, 2010). 
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SERMON THIRTY-TWO 


“Evolution and Our Faith” 
Scripture: Genesis 1:26-31, 2:1-4a 


Some people have amazing insights into the future, whereas others have little insight at all. 
The latter was the case back in 1882 when the “Christian Union,” a newspaper read by many 
New England Congregationalists, made the following statement. As that newspaper declared: 


the time when ministers scoffed and derided Darwin and his disciples has forever 
passed.' 


That confident declaration was made one hundred and twenty-seven years ago. But how wrong 
that statement turned out to be. For in 1882 the real battle over Darwin’s theory of evolution was 
just beginning. 


As you know, here in America there was the infamous Scopes trial in 1925. That year the 
state of Tennessee passed a law forbidding the teaching of evolution in its public schools. And 
John Scopes, a high school biology teacher, was soon brought up on charges of breaking that 
law. A prominent lawyer, Clarence Darrow, took on Scope’s defense and William Jennings 
Bryan, a lawyer and three-time Presidential candidate, was the prosecutor for the state. The 
public tended to see Darrow as a skeptic and rationalist and Bryan as a defender of traditional 
Christian faith. 


Likely you’ve seen the famous movie “Inherit the Wind,” which was based on that trial. I’ve 
read that nearly one thousand people were in the courtroom to see that trial begin and one 
hundred reporters were there to cover it.” The nation and the world were watching. One modern 
scholar wrote this: 


That the [Scopes] trial was a drama there is no doubt; the question is whether it was a 
tragedy, a comedy, or a farce? 


At the trial’s end the jury deliberated for nine minutes and brought in a guilty verdict against 
Scopes. Scopes was fined $100 which someone else likely paid, and he was freed. Later that 
verdict was appealed to the Supreme Court of Tennessee. That court considered the case 
“bizarre” and eventually reversed Scope’s guilty verdict on a legal technicality. 


Scopes’ trial had a long-standing damaging effect. In the decades following it, American 
school textbook publishers steered away from telling students about evolution, as they wanted 
their textbooks to be marketable in all the U.S. states. It wasn’t until the late 1950's, during the 
Cold War period, that this situation was dramatically turned around. At that time, evolutionary 
biologists began reasserting themselves publicly. And Communist Russia launched its Sputnik 
satellites which spurred the U.S. to focus on making its own scientific advances. As part of that 
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effort, the U.S. government began subsidizing school textbooks which highlighted science and 
discussed the theory of evolution fully.* I remember those very science-oriented, post-Sputnik 
years; perhaps you do too? 


For a moment, let’s turn back to the early years of the 20th century. In that period the division 
in American Protestantism over evolution became clearer. Fundamentalist Protestants strongly 
rejected evolution. However, more liberal Protestants, sometimes called Modernists, accepted the 
basic compatibility of the Christian faith with evolution. Among such Modernists was the famous 
preacher Harry Emerson Fosdick at Riverside Church in New York City. As you may know, our 
church today often sings Fosdick’s noted hymn, “God of Grace and God of Glory.” 


Generally speaking, in the early 20th century most American Congregationalists were on the 
liberal side of the evolution controversy, which became quite bitter at times. As a modern 
Congregational historian noted, fundamentalism was never prominent in Congregationalism.° 
Also, the Kansas City Statement of Faith which Congregationalists adopted at their national 
meeting in 1913 never mentions the theory of evolution directly. However, that statement’s tone 
and optimism about the future do reflect a general acceptance of evolution.° You’ve seen that 
1913 Kansas City Statement of Faith. A version of it appears in our church’s Bylaws as the 
Statement of Faith of our Falmouth church. 


Why were and are fundamentalist Protestants so opposed to evolution? One reason is that 
fundamentalists believe the Bible is entirely God’s word. They believe that every part of it is to 
be interpreted literally. Thus, they reject the theory of evolution because they see it as 
contradicting their literal interpretation of the Genesis description of our world’s creation. 


Here’s another reason, not always recognized, why many fundamentalists oppose evolution.’ 
Many fundamentalists do not have an optimistic view of the future of humanity. Instead, based 
on their interpretation of the book of Revelation, they see our world as getting worse and worse, 
until finally, faithful believers like themselves are safely raptured to heaven; Christ returns to 
earth; and the great supernatural battle between good and evil, called Armageddon, is fought with 
massive destruction and many deaths on earth. 


As they await that terrible Apocalypse, fundamentalists tend to stress spreading the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to others and focusing on the purity of their own and other people’s souls. Many 
fundamentalists believe that only God can save people in this worsening world. Thus, they reject 
any ideas that we humans can draw closer to God and God’s kingdom through any kind of human 
progress. In their view, human progress—for example, in medicine, social justice, environmental 
stewardship, and other realms of human endeavor-—is not part of God’s all important end-time 
scenario and salvation plan. 


Now let’s consider evolution. Christians who have accepted evolution tend to have a positive 
view of the future. Accepting the idea that organic life on this planet has evolved to more 
complex forms, and making the judgment that such evolution has been good, such Christians 
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have tended to view human progress, including social and scientific progress, as important 
components in the lives of faithful Christians. In short, instead of rejecting human progress, their 
sense of faith has led them to strongly embrace such progress. 


Let’s go back again to that 1913 Statement of Faith in our church‘s bylaws. That statement 
says of us Christians that we are: 


laboring for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the reign of peace and 
the realization of human brotherhood. 


Without a doubt, the “progress of knowledge” mentioned in that statement includes the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. And the “realization of human brotherhood” mentioned 
there is exactly what Katharine Lee Bates was hoping would become a reality in our society 
“from sea to shining sea,” as she noted in her hymn “America, the Beautiful.” Bates’ hymn and 
that 1913 Statement of Faith are from the same general period in America’s history. 


That 1913 Statement of Faith ends with these words: 


we work and pray for the transformation of the world into the kingdom of God, and we 
look with faith for the triumph of righteousness, and the life everlasting. 


Those are words of optimism and hope. They are words which essentially affirm that human 
society can evolve for the better and that human progress really can lead to God’s Kingdom. 
Those words affirm the belief that such progress really is a part of God’s salvation plan after all. 
However, as I said earlier, fundamentalists have strongly rejected such optimistic ideas, and 
along with them they’ ve rejected Darwin’s evolutionary theory. 


So what about science’s Theory of Evolution itself? Many people say that evolution is only a 
theory. But, in saying that they misunderstand science. For, in science, alling something a 
“theory” does not necessarily imply that scientists aren’t confident in its truth. In fact, as the 
National Academy of Sciences said in a recent publication: 


Evolutionary biology has been and continues to be a cornerstone of modern science .. . 
the evidence supporting descent with modification, as Charles Darwin termed it, is both 
overwhelming and compelling . . . Because of the immense body of evidence, scientists 
treat the occurrence of evolution as one of the most securely established of scientific 
facts. Biologists also are confident in their understanding of how evolution occurs.* 


What practical difference does the theory of evolution make to our lives today? Well, it is 
helping our world progress to a better state of being in many ways. For example, understanding 
evolution has been essential in the identification of current viruses and their ancestors which 
cause disease and in the development of vaccines and other means to treat those diseases. As the 
National Academy of Science has stated, 
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Knowing the evolutionary origin of human pathogens will be critical in the future as 
existing infectious agents evolve into new and more dangerous forms.’ 


The understanding of evolution has also been important in agriculture, for it has helped us 
develop better food crops, such as varieties of wheat which “are increasingly resistant to 
droughts, heat, and pests.”'° The principles of evolution have also been applied to fields outside 
biology, for example, to create more effective chemicals such as new enzymes which “can 
convert cornstalks and other agricultural wastes into ethanol with increased efficiency.”"' 


I was raised in a family which had a high regard for science. My father helped develop sonar 
for submarines during the Cold War. I think I remember seeing the launching of our nation’s first 
nuclear powered submarine, the Nautilus, just across the river from my home in New London, 
Connecticut. I was five years old then. In my youth I was taught by my family and by my 
Congregational curch in New London that science is one of God’s many gifts to us humans. I 
was taught that God gave us science to help us improve our world and that we Christians should 
strive to do that as a way of loving God and loving our neighbor, as Jesus taught us to do. 


In my youth I was taught to appreciate human progress, to be optimistic about the future, and 
to look forward to the day when finally God’s kingdom would come, and God’s will would be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven, as The Lord’s Prayer says. In my youth I was taught that religion 
and science, including science’s theory of evolution, do not have to be at war with each other. 
For each looks at our world in a different way and each deals in a different kind of truth. 


I was taught, and I continue to believe, that the two creation stories in Genesis are not to be 
read literally as real historical accounts or as scientific descriptions of our world’s creation. 
Rather, those accounts are to be read and appreciated as stories written in faith, to convey certain 
spiritual truths about God and about us humans. Here are some of the spiritual truths conveyed 
by those stories: 

—that our God is a personal deity, not just some impersonal force; 

—that our God cares for us humans; and, 

—that we humans are created in God’s “image.” 


As an adult, I believe that God is the source of all truth and that there are still many mysteries 
in our world. Thus, even though I am not always sure how to reconcile the empirical truths 
discovered by science with the spiritual truths taught by my faith, I am content that ultimately all 
real truths lead to God. Thus, as I see it, I cannot be wrong ultimately, if I go through this life 
with the search for truth through religion in one hand and the search for truth through science in 
my other hand. For, as I believe, both ways of seeking and understanding are truly gifts to us 
from God. 


Sadly, from my point of view, the effort of more conservative Christians to undermine the 
teaching of evolution in American science classrooms has occurred again recently, but U.S. 
courts have responded appropriately. As you may know, Creationism is a view of the world’s 
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creation which is based on literal readings of Genesis. Intelligent Design is another, more recent 
view of the world’s creation which is related to Creationism. Both were recently reviewed by 
U.S. courts. 


In 1987, in the case of Edwards vs. Aguillard, the U.S. Supreme Court struck down a law in 
Louisiana which mandated the teaching of “creation science” along with evolution in public 
schools.’* In 2005, in the case of Kitzmiller v. Dover Area School District, a Federal District 
Court ruled against the teaching of “Intelligent Design” along with evolution in public school 
classes. Both rulings maintained that “Creationism” and its various forms, like “Intelligent 
Design,” are religion, not science. Therefore, they don’t belong in a public school science course. 
As the federal court in 2005 stated: 


[W]e find that ID [intelligent design] is not science and cannot be adjudged a valid, 
accepted scientific theory, as it has failed to publish in peer-reviewed journals, engage in 
research and testing, and gain acceptance in the scientific community. 


The goal of the IDM [intelligent design movement] is not to encourage critical thought, 
but to foment a revolution which would supplant evolutionary theory with ID [intelligent 
design] .'* 


I might add, given U.S. law, Creationism and Intelligent Design can be studied in public 
school classrooms. They can be studied, but only as forms of religion and only in an academic, 
non-devotional way, as in a class on comparative religion. 


Recently in the media statements have come forth claiming that there is great controversy 
among scientists today over the theory of evolution and that a number of those scientists do not 
accept evolution themselves. In my understanding, such a claim is completely false. In fact, as 
the National Academy of Sciences recently stated quite bluntly: 


There is no controversy in the scientific community about whether evolution has 
occurred. On the contrary, the evidence supporting descent with modification, as Charles 
Darwin termed it, is both overwhelming and compelling."* 


Today is Evolution Sunday in our church. We are joining more than eight hundred churches 
and synagogues this month in affirming the view that our faith and science and science’s Theory 
of Evolution are compatible. Looking optimistically to the future of humankind, let us be true to 
our church’s long-standing Statement of Faith, which calls us to labor “for the progress of 
knowledge,” and to “work and pray for the transformation of our world into the kingdom of 
God.” I thank Charles Darwin who was born two hundred years ago this month of February, for 
his role in helping us with those important goals. 
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APPENDIX 
“Faith: A Special Way of Seeing” 


Occasionally someone will ask me what the difference is between people who have faith in 
God and those who don’t. 


I think this important question can be answered in many ways which show the great benefit 
of having faith. But certainly, one major difference is that people who have a deep faith see the 
world much differently than those who don't. For, in addition to the other fine qualities inherent 
in faith such as trust, love, and hope for the future, faith certainly is a special way of seeing. 


To have a deep faith is to look at life through a special lens. It's a lens which is especially 
attentive to and often recognizes God's grace at work in our world today. It's a lens which helps 
us become aware of God's divine presence, not only in the big dramatic events of our lives, but 
also in life's small moments. Through the lens of faith the faithful can often discern what others 
cannot. That was true in biblical days; it's true in our day. 


Many people were present at Jesus' miracles. However, some of those people simply walked 
away, uncomprehending and unconvinced. In sharp contrast, people with the "eyes of faith" 
praised God, for their seeing gave them understanding. Even God's divine miracles in our world 
are not self-interpreting. We really need faith to truly comprehend them. 


And what miracles can we see with our "eyes of faith" today? We can discern God's gracious 
love and care in such major life events as a child's birth and healing after major surgery. We can 
also see it in situations when broken relationships are restored through mutual forgiveness and a 
renewal of love. We can also discern God's gracious love and care in such small life moments as 
a child's laughter, the kindness of a friend who calls us up just to see how we are doing, and the 
glory of a streaming red sunset over Buzzard's Bay. As Elizabeth Barret Browning wrote, 


Earth's crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes... 


To have faith is to see. It is to see that God walks with us and our loved ones, upholding us 
by God’s power and love, every day of our lives. It is to see that God calls us to witness against 
injustice, dishonesty, and prejudice, and to respond to serious human needs wherever we 
encounter those things in our lives. It is to see that nothing in our existence, not suffering, not the 
wrongs others do against us, not even our own deaths, can ever separate us from God's love and 
care. 


Through your "eyes of faith" where do you see God in your life today? What miracles from 
God are presently in your life? Are you really looking? It's really true, believing is seeing! 
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“What Was Different About Him?” 
What was different about Jesus? What were some of his world-changing ideas? 


Those are huge questions which Christian theologians will continue to write great tomes 
about as the generations pass. Here I'll note some of the key points of Jesus’ ministry which have 
become compass points for my own faith through the years. 


1. Jesus helped us to see THE INTIMACY OF OUR RELATIONSHIP WITH GOD. In sharp contrast to 
his times, Jesus called God "Abba,” which some have translated as "Daddy." That appears in The 
Lord’s Prayer in Matthew 6:9. We have learned from Jesus that God is not just an abstract, 
remote spirit. God is beyond gender; however, in another sense, God really is so spiritually close 
to us as to be our "Father," our "Mother," our "Parent." Created in God's image, we humans have 
ties to God which are very intimate and familial. 


2. Jesus showed SPECIAL CONSIDERATION FOR WOMEN in a Society that tended to treat them as 
the possessions of men. Jesus’ care for women is most evident in the Gospel According to Luke. 
Luke makes special reference to the women who supported Jesus' itinerant ministry [Luke 8:2,3] 
and to the crowd of women who were present at Jesus’ crucifixion [Luke 23:27-31]. 


3. Jesus showed SPECIAL CONSIDERATION FOR THE POOR. Again, this is particularly evident in 
Luke which, for example, gives us Jesus' parable of “The Rich Man and Lazarus” [Luke 16:19- 
31]; 


4. Jesus CONCENTRATED ON THE HEART. He focused on one's motives and not just on 
behavior. Jesus frequently criticized certain religious leaders for their outward displays of faith, 
but inner lack of sincerity [Matthew 23:23-28]. 


5. Jesus taught us TO LOVE AND FORGIVE PEOPLE GENEROUSLY, INCLUDING EVEN OUR 
ENEMIES. Jesus called us to treat even the unlovable with kindness [Matthew 5:43-48], and to 
forgive those who hurt us, not just seven times, but seventy times seven times [Matthew 18:22]. 


6. Jesus ENCOURAGED THE CAPACITY FOR SELF-SACRIFICE. He called his followers to pick up 
their crosses daily, and to give of themselves freely to others [Luke 9:23-24]. 


7. Jesus taught the DUTY OF AGGRESSIVELY HELPING OTHERS. Jesus himself went about the 
countryside healing others, and eventually he sent his followers out into the world to do good. 
That duty to help others is well exemplified in Jesus’ parable of “The Great Judgment” in which 
he said, “Truly I tell you, just as you did it to one of the least of these who are members of my 
family, you did it to me” [Matthew 25:31-46]. 


8. Jesus taught us that OUR GOD IS A SEEKING GOD who eagerly searches us out, even when 
we are lost, not an inert God to whom we must constantly go. And, as Jesus said, when God finds 
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us all of heaven rejoices. See Jesus’ parables of ’The Lost Sheep,” “The Lost Coin,” and “The 
Prodigal Son” which appear in the Gospel According to Luke [Luke 15]. 


9. Jesus taught THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL, as we are all created in God's image. 
God cares for each one of us, and has even counted the hairs on our heads [Luke 12:7]. As the 
famous preacher Harry Emerson Fosdick noted—and I think quite correctly—in his autobiography, 
“The Living of These Days”: "The genius of Christianity lies in its reverence for personality." 


10. Jesus taught that his followers are all part of ONE GREAT FELLOWSHIP. Regardless of 
which particular family we are born into, we are all sisters and brothers in Christ [Mark 3:31-35]. 


11. Jesus taught, and exemplified through his own resurrection, that we have A JOYOUS 
AFTERLIFE to look forward to. In God's house there are many rooms [John 14:1-7, 23]. The 
earthly followers of Jesus will gather together again in God's kingdom at a great banquet 
celebration [Matthew 26:29]. And in that time to come, no one will take our joy from us [John 
16:22]. 


Those eleven ideas continue to shape our world and our lives today. But what do you think? 
Are any or all of those ideas important to your own personal faith? Also, can you identify any 
other one ideas from Jesus’ ministry of Jesus which are compass points for your discipleship? 
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“Reflections on Our Pilgrimage to the Holy Land” 
What a deeply moving experience it was: 


—to touch the hill of rock which, as many modern scholars believe, is truly Golgotha 
(Calvary), the place where Jesus was crucified! That whitish rock was cool and hard to 
my fingers, certainly hard enough to hold chiseled sockets for three wooden crosses. 


—to see the weathered stone steps which bore the tread of Jesus, shortly after his arrest, when 
a crowd brandishing clubs and swords led him from the Kidron Valley up to the High 
Priest's house for interrogation. Surely, as Jesus climbed those very steps, the kiss of 
Judas' betrayal still stung upon his cheek! 


—to stand in ancient Gethsemane, and feel the garden stillness Jesus must have felt, when 
among the starlit olive trees, Jesus threw himself on the ground and poured out his heart 
to God: "My Father, if it is possible, let his cup pass from me; yet not what I want but 
what you want." 


What a deeply moving experience it was to go to Israel and see so many of the sites which are 
written about in our Holy Bible. That experience stirs one's faith for many reasons. One of those 
reasons is this. It soon becomes evident that the New Testament authors took considerable care 
with the details of their geography. By and large, land formations, roads, towns and sites [or the 
ruins of such] appear where and as the New Testament indicates. 


For example, the Mount of Olives, upon which Jesus sat, really does overlook the Temple 
Mount. And ancient Capernaum, along with its synagogue in which Jesus taught, really do appear 
on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. And the road from Jericho to Jerusalem, which Jesus and his 
disciples often took, really is a steep, upward climb through desert wilderness. 


The New Testament is filled with such geographical details which are borne out in reality. Of 
course, I expected that before traveling to the Holy Land. But when you actually see that 
geographical accuracy for yourself, it cannot help but confirm and strengthen your faith even 
more. It confirms one's faith in the essential biblical witness to Jesus' life. After all, if the New 
Testament authors took such care with simple geography, would they have been any less careful 
in presenting the basic facts of Jesus' ministry, as they understood those facts? 


It confirms one's faith that Jesus truly was a figure in history, not just the product of 
someone's pious imagination. Jesus was real. He lived a real life in a real time and place that 
even we today can study and visit. In fact, it is precisely because of the historic reality of Jesus' 
life, his ministry, his cruel death, and his glorious resurrection, which our New Testament also 
proclaims with great care and genuineness, that Christianity has survived the ages to transform 
our world. As someone once said, the fact of Jesus Christ is not just written into human history, it 
is plowed into it. 
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“What Does It Mean to be a Faithful Church of Jesus Christ?” 


What does it really mean to be a faithful church of Jesus Christ? That is a crucial question for 
all Christian churches to ask and evaluate themselves by. Yet, as important as that question is, it 
can sometimes be forgotten in the midst of other questions which naturally emerge in a church’s 
life, such as, what does it mean to be a growing church, a prosperous church, an effective 
church? 


What does it mean to be a faithful church of Jesus Christ? It seems that Jesus presented 
numerous characteristics of faithful religious communities in his teachings known as the 
Beatitudes in his Sermon on the Mount [Matthew 5:1-11]. As Jesus indicated, communities and 
individuals within them who bear those characteristics are “blessed” by God. Their relationship 
with God is good. They feel the presence of God’s grace in their lives. They experience joy and a 
sense of being favored by God. 


Here is an interpretation of those “marks” of faithfulness which Jesus presented in his 
Beatitudes. Such faithful churches and their members: 


ARE Poor IN SPIRIT. They recognize that they are not self-made and totally self-dependent. 
Instead, they recognize their deep need of God’s guidance and support in life. And they turn to 
God frequently for help. They are not filled with a self-glorifying pride which denies their flaws 
and separates them from other people and God. 


Mourw. They are sensitive to and mourn their own sin and the many instances of evil, 
injustice, and suffering in our world. From that sensitivity, they reach out to share the pain of 
others and to make our world a better place in which to live. Ultimately such mourners will be 
comforted, but now they long for the coming of God’s kingdom, when God’s love and peace will 
finally be manifested fully on earth. 


ARE MEEK. They are not aggressive or violent in their dealings with others. Nor do they 
support such tactics when others use them in attempts to gain worldly power. The meek will 
ultimately inherit the earth. 


HUNGER AND THIRST FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS. They passionately seek to do God’s will on earth. 
They actively work to right the wrongs and overcome injustices they see in our world. And, like 
those who mourn, they too long for the coming of God’s kingdom. 


ARE MERCIFUL. In their hearts and in their dealings with others, they seek to be as merciful 
and forgiving as God is. They are sensitive to those who suffer, and even to those whose 
suffering seems to be “deserved.” The merciful can be assured of God’s mercy in their own lives. 


ARE PURE IN HEART. They love and seek to serve God with all their heart, mind, and soul. 
They do not let their lives become fragmented by serving lesser loyalties incompatible with or 
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unworthy of their love of God. With such wholeness of being, the “pure in heart” are better able 
than many to see how God is presently at work in our world and even bringing something good 
out of the worst tragedies. 


ARE PEACEMAKERS. They seek to imitate God’s reconciling work by building bridges, not 
walls, between people, groups, and nations that are at odds. They regard all others as their 
“brothers and sisters,” and they love even their enemies, as God does. Very close in spirit to God, 
such peacemakers are children of God. 


ARE PERSECUTED FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS’ SAKE. As they practice the above Christian values, 
they may be treated unkindly by other people in their society who hold very different values. For 
example, the poor in spirit may be looked down upon as being weak. Those who mourn may be 
derisively labeled as “bleeding hearts” or obnoxiously “PC” (politically correct). The meek may 
be called cowards and efforts may be made to exploit their goodness. The merciful may be 
thought of as fools and “soft on crime.” Peacemakers may be wholly discounted as being terribly 
naive. 


Yet, as Jesus indicated, even if one is out of step with others in our world, and even if 
churches and their members are persecuted for living by such Christian values, it still is worth the 
effort. For, such faithfulness brings the blessing of God. Also, in a time to come those who have 
shown such faithfulness will be welcomed into God’s Kingdom to receive their final reward. 


Now, here’s an important question. How does our church [or any church you know], measure 
up to such marks of Christian faithfulness? 


Also, are there individuals in our congregation who particularly exhibit some or all of those 
marks of faithfulness, that the rest of us can learn from, as we all make our Christian faith 


journey together? 


What does it really mean to be a faithful church of Jesus Christ? What do you think? 
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“Without Your Wound, Where Would Your Power Be?” 


The Christian Church recalls the ancient story of Jesus "going up to Jerusalem" where he was 
betrayed, deserted, stripped, beaten, spat upon, mocked, and finally nailed to a cross, to die that 
most hideous of all deaths, which the Roman State reserved for its vilest non-Roman criminals. 
Even the jaded realist can hardly abide the utter agony of that cruel death. 


The great suffering and specter of Jesus' crucifixion, as it really was, is enough to make us all 
turn our heads at even seeing a cross, never mind wear one. It is no accident that the word 
"excruciating," from the Latin "cruce" (cross), came into our language to describe the most 
intense kinds of pain. 


Long after Jesus' death, many early Christians avoided the cross as a symbol of their faith, as 
its remembrance was just too painful. It was too painful to think that the cross' inhuman cruelty 
was perpetrated on God's son. It was too painful to think that God's innocent Messiah had fallen 
victim to what was roughly equivalent to the electric chair of modern states. Who among us 
today would walk around with an electric chair pendent around our necks? 


But in time, things changed for the early Christians. For as they began to realize, as tragic and 
hideous as it was, the suffering of Jesus on the cross had great spiritual meaning. In fact, his 
suffering was the occasion upon which the great power of God's redeeming love was revealed to 
the world. 


For early Christians, the utter hideousness of Jesus' cross was not so much denied, as it was 
transformed eventually into a great symbol of hope and ultimate victory. It was transformed, not 
apart from but in the midst of the world's suffering and evil. 


Human suffering is never pretty, and especially when it comes to the innocent as so often 
seems to happen in our world. For many people, human suffering is only a spiritual dead end, a 
totally meaningless, angry red wound in their life which never heals. Consider how many people 
have been completely broken and lost all faith in God because of a personal tragedy in their 
lives? 


Yet, as early Christians reflected on both the crucifixion and the resurrection of Jesus, they 
came to realize that human suffering needn't be such a never-healing wound or meaningless dead 
end. They came to realize, as dramatically portrayed through Jesus' experience, that God's love 
can redeem even the most hideous human suffering in this world. They came to see, that no 
matter how great the tragedy, God still can redeem that tragedy, by rescuing something good out 
of it. 


That "something good" will almost never justify the suffering. The suffering is still awful and 
to be avoided, whenever possible. But still, because of God's great redemptive love, our suffering 
is never totally meaningless or for naught. For even if we don't see how it’s possible, we can be 
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confident that God will ultimately bring some good out of it, if not for us, than surely for 
someone else. 


It's always hard to suffer. But it's harder still, if we think our suffering is utterly without 
meaning and without any possible benefit to anyone. Like anyone else, Christians do suffer and 
sometimes grievously in this world. But for Christians who truly believe in God's redemptive 
love, some of the sting of that suffering is taken away. 


How can God rescue some good out of human suffering? There are many ways. But to me 
personally, one of the most poignant ways is suggested in the following passage from Thornton 
Wilder's play, "The Angel That Troubled the Waters." As Wilder wrote: 


Without your wound where would your power be? It is your very remorse that makes 
your low voice tremble into the hearts of men. The very angels themselves cannot 
persuade the wretched and blundering children on earth as can one human being broken 
on the wheels of living. In Love's service only the wounded soldiers can serve. 


It is both a great mystery of our faith and an ironic aspect of our existence, that very often it is 
those who have suffered who seem best able to bring healing to others. 


... and with his stripes we are healed [Isaiah 53:5] 


That mystery and irony is something to think about as we Christians remember Jesus, his 
cross of suffering, and his glorious resurrection. It’s something to think about as we remember 
Jesus’ enduring impact upon us modern Christians who seek to walk in his footsteps, even if life 
compels us at some point to carry our own personal cross. 
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“Hurricanes and God” 


As I write this the devastation caused by Hurricane Katrina continues to astound us. Growing 
up in New London, Connecticut, I have been no stranger to hurricanes. Even as a young child, I 
heard stories from my mother, who lived through the 1938 hurricane which buzz-sawed through 
that coastal city. 


One of my earliest childhood memories was a family road trip in 1954 to the center of 
Connecticut to see the damage caused by Hurricane Carol. There I saw city streets heaved up, 
cars tossed about, and building bricks lying everywhere. 


I remember September 1960, when Hurricane Donna blew through our city. What a strange 
feeling it was to suddenly experience an eerie calm and a blue sky as that hurricane’s eye passed 
over us. 


Then, there was Hurricane Bob on August 19, 1991, four years after I came to Falmouth. I 
didn’t realize it was coming, until the night before, when I was a guest preacher at a worship 
service in Menahaunt, and someone asked me to pray for people and their boats due to the 
approaching hurricane. 


The next morning storm warnings were up and the winds were growing stronger. Our 
Constance and Raymond Faxon Christian Education Center was still in a state of raw 
construction. There was just bare plywood and holes where the windows would be. Construction 
workers hurriedly attached hurricane clips to the structure. Fortunately, they finished and were 
able to head back to their families on the mainland, just before police closed the Bourne Bridge. 


As I recall, that hurricane struck with all its fury about 1pm that day. My wife Chris and I 
repeatedly moved between front and back windows of our parsonage next door to the church, 
watching limbs and whole trees blown down by the raging wind. From a side window we also 
cast a wary eye on our church’s steeple, which seemed to wobble with each gigantic gust. We 
worried it might break off and spear our church or our parsonage, as church steeples sometimes 
have done in hurricanes. 


Ironically, Chris and I did not see or hear our church’s new addition go down. We just looked 
out our back window, and suddenly realized about 1:50 pm that it had collapsed. What a terrible 
sight that was! From stem to stern, our beautiful colonial church seemed like a great ship of faith 
in the making. But now, the whole stern of that ship had suddenly given away. Apparently trees 
were blown down onto a back corner of that addition. Together with the wind that then caused 
the addition’s upper story walls to flip out and its massive roof to slide or float backwards. You 
can still see dents in our Fellowship Hall where that roof finally came down hard on the then bare 
plywood floor. 


Not long after the addition collapsed, a news cameraman was out back filming the 
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destruction. We watched with anxiety as the hurricane continued to blow trees down near him. 
That footage may have appeared on CNN, but most of us in Falmouth didn’t see it for several 
days as the storm had left us without electricity. 


One of the first phone calls I received after the collapse was from our Sexton John Newton in 
Forestdale, who wanted to know what had happened to our church. I called several of our church 
leaders to give them the news. But, as I soon realized, many of them had their hands full, 
worrying about their own personal property as water surged up shore road driveways and trees 
continued to fall in yards everywhere. 


Once the storm passed, the first thing I did was hose down the chlorophyll from torn leaves 
which had given a green tint to our white parsonage. In subsequent days, car after car of 
onlookers drove into our back parking lot just to see the gaunt, bare wood spectacle of our 
wrecked addition. 


As I recall, that incident set our building project back at least five weeks. But, thanks to God, 
our very dedicated church leaders, our helpful contractor, and our United Church of Christ 
insurance, we were able to recover well. The structure of our Fellowship Hall was redesigned to 
withstand 110 mile per hour winds, rather than just 90 miles an hour as building codes then 
required. That addition was eventually brought to completion, and we were able to dedicate it to 
the glory of God on April 5, 1992. 


When devastating hurricanes like Bob or Katrina strike people ask where God is? Although 
God created the natural order which gives rise to such hurricanes, I don’t believe that God sends 
such hurricanes or intends the evil they create. However, I do believe that in the midst of such 
earthly tragedies, our God is always at work trying to rescue something good out of them. In the 
words of Romans 8:28 [RSV], 


We know that in everything God works for good... 


Let us pray for the people who have suffered so greatly from Hurricane Katrina and from 
other such natural disasters. Let our prayers also be expressed through deeds of love we do for 
such victims. And, let us look with hope and faith to discover what good things God may be able 
to rescue or create, even from such suffering and wreckage. 
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“Ground Zero after 9/11" 


Babe, I miss you so much. My heart is broken. I'll take care of the girls. Love you 
forever.0 


My family and I read those words last 
week. As I read them, I suddenly felt a 
lump in my throat and moisture in my 
eyes. Those words were written in script, 
in black magic marker, on a long oil cloth 
banner which was filled with such 
personal statements of caring and 
remembrance, as well as hastily sketched 
pictures of American flags, red hearts, and 
tall towers. 
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That banner hung on a tall, green 
metal fence, together with a multitude of 
inscribed flags, banners, posters, tee 
shirts, and baseball caps. Many of those 
items represented fire, police, and rescue 
squads from all across our country. That 
sturdy, ornate fence also carried faded 
floral bouquets, crosses, prayer cards, 
candles, and inscribed family pictures of 
beloved women and men, who were 
among the missing, and now mourned. 
Filled its entire length with such personal 
tributes, that great fence surrounded the 
old, red sandstone Episcopal church of St. 
Paul and its ancient cemetery in lower 
Manhattan. 


A Banner On The Fence of St. Paul’s Church 
Near Ground Zero 


That church is right across the street 
from the site where the twin towers of the World Trade Center used to stand, until last September 
11", just seven months ago. As part of its Christian witness, St. Paul’s is now serving as a 
command and refreshment center for the various engineers, construction workers, police, fire 
fighters, ambulance drivers, EMT’s, and other personnel, who are still working at that site, as the 
“clean-up” phase of their operation draws to an end. 


As a rough estimate, I’d guess that the devastated World Trade Center site is somewhere 
around the size of our Falmouth Mall with all its asphalt parking lots, or larger. Onlookers are 
blocked from drawing close to the construction barricades which now surround that entire site. 
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As best as I could tell, this site is now essentially a great hole in the earth, as workers make their 
way into the lower levels of those devastated buildings. 


The city has constructed an elevated viewing platform one can use to look into that great 
chasm. But our family wasn’t able to avail ourselves of that opportunity, due to time constraints 
and our understanding that tickets for that platform had to be secured some eight blocks away. 


As we stood there under the sun’s bright light, looking at all those tributes on the fence of St. 
Paul’s, crowds of people thronged around us—teenagers, young women with baby carriages, older 
men with cameras, people speaking foreign languages, and many others. Walking by us slowly, 
they also stopped from time to time to quietly read the inscriptions and share the pain of so many 
families, including the families of emergency personnel who had lost their loved ones in that 
great tragedy. 


A passing breeze caused many of those banners, flags, and tributes, to flutter and flap gently. 
It was a seeming summons for all who passed by, to remember. 


I could see very little of that great hole in the earth which marked the site of September 
11th’s devastation. But, as I stood there before that laden fence with its burden of sorrow and its 
tender tributes of caring and faith, and as I saw that seemingly endless procession of humanity 
passing by to pay their respects, I couldn’t help but feel that I was experiencing a special moment 
of sacredness. 


It seemed like a moment of divine encounter, when the usual boundary which separates earth 
from heaven had become exceedingly thin. It seemed like a moment, almost stopped in time, 
when the usual barriers which keep us human beings from loving and caring for each other as 
much as we should, had suddenly disappeared. 


I stood there for many moments, swept by many deep feelings. Looking at that great fence, 
the many fine tributes attached to it, and all the people walking along it, I felt deep gratitude in 
my heart that we human beings can come together and support each other so strongly in such 
times of crisis. 


But then another thought also gripped me. I wished that all of us would show such support 
and care for each other even on those other days in our lives which are far more ordinary! 


The truth is that we all need each other. None of us is an island. We should love each other, 
just as God loves all of us. Yet, sometimes it takes a great crisis like September 11th to remind us 
of such truths which are so basic to our existence. We need to remember. 
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“Five Kernels of Corn” 


It's an old New England custom to place five kernels of corn at each Thanksgiving dinner 
plate as a remembrance of all the hardships the Mayflower Pilgrims overcame to settle in this 
"new world" in 1620. 


As you likely know, about half the Pilgrims died that first winter in Plymouth. Sickness, near- 
starvation, and exposure took their grim toll. With their food supplies nearly exhausted, at one 
point those Pilgrims could only afford a daily ration of only five corn kernels per person. But 
that's not all. 


As a Plantation, those Pilgrims were deeply in debt to the merchants in England who had 
sponsored them. Thus, as their numbers declined, the Pilgrims who survived faced the unhappy 
prospect of that many more years of hard labor to satisfy their creditors. 


Like many of you, I've been to the restored "Plimouth Plantation" a number of times. I've 
walked the dirt streets and peered into the tiny thatched-roofed huts which now seem so 
primitive. I've always identified the Pilgrims with those huts. But here's the obvious thing that 
only dawned on me just recently. It's not just us today, but also the Pilgrims themselves [!], who 
saw those huts as primitive. 


For the sake of their religious freedom and a chance to better their lives, those Pilgrims had 
truly sacrificed their familiar, “civilized” world of beautiful cathedrals and castles, to eke out a 
meager existence in this "howling wilderness" of mud-floor shacks. When that first dreadful 
winter finally ended, not a single surviving Pilgrim chose to return to England. They were 
determined to endure and overcome their difficulties, which they did! 


How did those Pilgrims find the strength to overcome finally their many great hardships? I 
think they had two essential things which, sad to say, seem in all too short supply in our modern 
world. 


First, those Pilgrims strongly believed that our earthly realm is transcended by a majestic, 
heavenly realm of God. Thus, unlike many people today, those Pilgrims weren't inclined to 
evaluate their lives solely by the "ups and downs" of their earthly circumstances. Trusting in 
God's ultimate goodness and the reality of this transcendent spiritual realm, those Pilgrims 
cherished a vivid faith in the life eternal. And that faith helped them both to see and to live 
beyond their earthly trials. Although they were in this world, they knew in their hearts that they 
were not merely of this world. Their ultimate citizenship was in God's heavenly kingdom. 


Second, those Pilgrims had a keen sense of God's purpose in their lives. In fact, it was that 
sense of divine purpose which led them to this new world. Unlike many people today, those 
Pilgrims lived not just for their own comforts and prosperity, but to do God's will. Repeatedly 
they sought God's presence and guidance in their lives, and they were not disappointed! Thus, 
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even in this "howling wilderness" they felt empowered to face their difficulties head on. They 
knew that no matter how tough things got, they never walked alone, but always with Almighty 
God. 


This Thanksgiving there are many things to worry us. Many challenges lie ahead of us both in 
our Commonwealth and on the world scene. Would that we could recapture more of that deep 
religious faith of our spiritual forbears, the Pilgrims, to see us through our difficult times. 
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“Bethlehem or Bedlam?” 


In 1242 A.D. a Christian priory called St. Mary's of Bethlehem was established in the 
southeast quarter of London. It was a place of serenity, good Christian fellowship, and spiritual 
renewal. 


Two centuries later that priory was turned into a facility for the insane. That was still long 
before our era of modern medical treatments and compassionate care of the mentally ill. Thus, 
the former priory was dramatically transformed into a frightful "madhouse" of ranting and raving, 
mental confusion, and bizarre behaviors. By a quirk of English dialect that facility was 
commonly referred to as "St. Mary's of Bedlam." 


The wild excesses at "Bedlam" were so infamous, that its name eventually passed into our 
language to describe any scene of mad confusion or uproar. Thus, our word "bedlam" is really a 
corrupted form of the word "Bethlehem." 


Word origins can be fascinating. And this one is especially so, as it seems to speak to our 
modern lives. In celebrating Christmas each year, a good many Christians today seem to lose 
their way to Bethlehem. They fervently launch themselves into a whirlwind of holiday busyness 
and confusion. They rush around in "bedlamite" fashion, struggling to keep up with all their 
many chores and activities. They focus intently on holiday decorations to be brought out of 
storage and displayed, cards to be written and mailed, gifts to be selected and wrapped, festive 
meals to be planned and cooked, and traffic snarls and crowded stores to be endured, etc. 


They rush around. However, they totally miss out on the deeper meanings of this sacred 
season. They miss out on this season’s serenity, good Christian fellowship, and renewal of the 
heart and spirit. They know the modern, commercial "madhouse" of Christmas all too well. But, 
they are virtual strangers to its original, sacred "priory." 


Focusing only on the external trappings and "doings" of this season, they never seem to find 
the time or make the spiritual preparations necessary to let the Christ Child be born again in their 
hearts. 


But it doesn't have to be that way. For all of us do have a choice each year! And that's the big 
question which faces each of us, as we now draw closer to Christmas. What will your Christmas 
be like this year? Will it be more like a journey to Bethlehem or Bedlam? 


Christmas comes to us each year. But even so, we should remember thee words of Angelus 
Silesius, a 17th century German monk and mystical poet. As Silesius wrote: 


Should Christ be born a thousand times anew, 
Despair, O man, unless he’s born in you. 
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“Bah, Humbug!” 


"Bah, Humbug!" So said Ebeneezer Scrooge in response to his nephew Fred’s wish that he 
have a Merry Christmas. 


Of course, that famous remark comes from Charles Dickens'"A Christmas Carol," one of the 
most beloved of all Christmas stories, apart from the biblical nativity stories themselves. For 
many American families today, Christmas would seem incomplete if that captivating story was 
not re-visited at least once, in some form during the holiday season. 


What's so special about "A Christmas Carol"? I and many others treasure this little story 
because it reveals in dramatic form, one of the greatest truths about God's Christmas. Namely, it 
reveals the truth of spiritual re-birth.” 


One of the most nagging questions of our human existence is whether or not people can really 
change. In the crucible of everyday life experiences: 


—a spouse wants to know if it's really possible for his/her alcoholic partner to stop both 
drinking and certain addiction behaviors which are ruining their marriage, 

—after serious betrayal, an individual wants to know if it's really possible for the betrayer, who 
now seems deeply penitent, to be trusted again as a close friend, 

—after succumbing to temptations, an individual wants to know if it's really possible for 
his/her life to be transformed beyond such personal failures. 


Approaching this basic, nagging question with some doubt, the prophet Jeremiah asked, "Can 
Ethiopians change their skin or leopards their spots?" 


In fact, the wonderful proclamation of our Christian faith is that "Yes, people really can 
change!" The alcoholic can enter recovery. The betrayer can become trustworthy again. And the 
fallen can be redeemed. With the help of God's grace, individuals can undergo remarkable 
spiritual re-births, which make all the difference in their lives from that point on. As John 
Newton testified in his now famous hymn, “Amazing Grace,” 


I once was lost but now am found, was blind but now I see. 


Consider Ebeneezer Scrooge. According to Dickens, that Scrooge was a "squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner." Yet, by the end of the story, his 
cynical, jaded life is dramatically transformed. 


Deeply touched by God's grace, expressed in part by his new found love for Tiny Tim, the 
little child, Scrooge joyously throws open his bedroom window on Christmas morning to emerge 
as a new person. Scrooge is virtually a Lazarus figure. He’s a Lazarus figure called out of his 
dark tomb to new life, called out to see and re-experience the world anew. 
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As Dickens tells us, Scrooge underwent several important changes. He became as a second 
father to Tiny Tim. He also became, 


as good a friend, as good a master, and as good a man as the good old city knew . . . it 
was always said of him [from that point on], that he knew how to keep Christmas well. 


"A Christmas Carol" comes to a joyous conclusion. It’s a conclusion which no one could have 
anticipated at the beginning. Thanks to the intervention of God's grace—dramatically portrayed in 
the story as the ghosts of Christmas Past, Present, and Yet To Come-the selfish old skinflint is 
remarkably transformed and Tiny Tim has cause to declare, 

God Bless Us, Everyone One! 
As scripture reminds us, and no more poignantly than at Christmas time: 


... Alittle child shall lead them. 


What a wonderful story, and what a wonderful truth it tells about God's Christmas, the truth of 
spiritual re-birth which is open to all of us! 
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“Room in the Inn” 


I suspect that in addition to the biblical Nativity Story, all of us have special stories of 
Christmas which have touched our hearts, stories which illustrate the spirit of love and caring for 
others which the Christ Child brought into our world. The following Christmas story is one of my 
favorites. But, realize this. This is a true story, and, it happened in our Falmouth church! 


Christmas Eve is always a special time in our classic, white-steepled New England church, 
which overlooks our town's green. Each year our parishioners eagerly look forward to our 
Christmas Eve services, which have traditionally included Nativity tableaus, made up of young 
people in part. As those services progress, the overhead lights are dimmed. Our Advent wreath 
candles are successively lit. And tiny white lights glow from the huge Christmas tree which 
stands beside our chancel. 


Those services are a magical time of darkness, light, and faith, as people pause from all their 
holiday preparations to ponder the deeper meanings of this season. At those services a hush 
comes over the packed congregation as the tremulous strains of "O Holy Night" are sounded, and 
a procession of costumed figures slowly make their way down the church's center aisle to 
"Bethlehem's stable" of straw scattered around a low, wooden manger. A teenage girl tenderly 
supported by her dark-bearded husband, shepherds carrying their crooked staffs, and wise men in 
their rich, flowing robes, all pass by, as if in a dream, to create the tableau before the 
congregation. 


Years ago in the beginning of December, our Church Council had a gentle debate. It was a 
year when Christmas Eve fell on the same night of the week that "Alcoholics Anonymous" 
always held its large public meeting in our church's Fellowship Hall. Some Council members 
wondered: 

Shouldn't we ask A.A. not to meet that night? 


If A.A. meets, will there be enough parking space for people attending our service? 


In any case, won't A.A. participants be with their own families on Christmas Eve, instead 
of attending a meeting? 


Other voices suggested that a meeting might especially be needed on such a holiday night, when 
parties and temptations to drink socially are so abundant in our society. 


Our Council looked at this issue from many angles. Finally, though perhaps with reluctance 
on the part of some, a unanimous decision was made. A.A. could use our fellowship hall that 


night, even if it meant some inconvenience for those attending our 8 p.m. evening service. 


That Christmas Eve finally came. Our sanctuary was quickly filling up. Our church parking lot 
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was already overflowing. A.A. members streamed in one door. Parishioners streamed in another. 
Our pageant figures were passing between dressing rooms and restrooms as costumes, makeup, 
and beards were applied with great care. 


Before donning my preaching robe, I also ducked into a restroom. There I encountered a 
young teenage boy, a stranger to me. He and an older man, also a stranger to me, were washing 
their hands in adjacent sinks. 


Seeing that boy's face reflected in the mirror above the sink, I detected a sadness about him, as 
if, despite his youth, he had already been through a lot in life. Then, I heard that boy say to the 
man beside him, 


I'm glad there's a meeting tonight. It's Christmas Eve; I didn't have anywhere else to go. 
In response, the older man simply shook his head in assent. 


As that young boy left the restroom, I got a quick glimpse of his shock of brown hair, his 
baggy jeans, and his deep brown eyes which carried that hint of sadness. In an instant I was 
struck with this realization. That boy could easily have been one of our church's pageant figures 
carrying a staff or wearing the flowing robe of a wise man! But no, here he was on Christmas 
Eve, apparently struggling with the "hell" of his addiction. But, fortunately, in coming to our 
church, he was now in the company of some A.A. friends who could understand his struggle and 
perhaps give him some guidance. 


I must admit that I walked into our sanctuary that night with moist eyes and a lump in my 
throat. Tender feelings welled up within me. I remembered our Council’s discussions. And I 


remembered that young boy who had nowhere else to go that night. 


I remembered those things, and I said a silent prayer of thanks in my heart to God, that on that 
Christmas Eve our church’s "Inn" was not closed to those who really needed its shelter. 


May you have a blessed and merry Christmas! 


